Forty-Seventh Year 


T is comforting to know that there is 

one man in the world today who is 

not in the least worried about the 
high cost of living, and that one man is 
the “gob,” or, as he is sometimes called 
by the more fastidious, the sailor of the 
United States navy. 

When the new Pacific fleet arrived in 
its home port of San Francisco on Sept. 
1, I was first greatly impressed, as was 
every one on the coast, with the po- 
tential power and great size of the 
dreadnaughts, and, second, with the won- 
derfully complete equipment of each of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting ships. No matter 
how small the size of the ship, it seemed 
as if each fighter was a powerful arsenal 
in itself, with a well-stocked department 
store thrown in for good measure. 

All these general facts I gained from 
observation and conversation with sev- 
eral friendly “gobs,” but in order to see 
the wheels go round for myself, I went 
down to the waterfront one morning, 
hoping that an early start would mean a 
comfortable trip. The “barkers” con- 
stantly announced that they had a boat 
just leaving for the fleet trip, and so, 
after depositing the required four bits 
and a nickel for war tax, I went aboard 
a waiting water jitney, which only de- 
layed for 30 minutes and a jam that 
would make a sardine packer blush for 
shame. In passing it might be remarked 
that the only thing fleet about this trip 
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The Battleship’s Crew Needs 350 Pies for a Single Meal 


was the gathering of war craft out in 
the bay at the end of the voyage. 

Our sea-going jitney took us to the 
dreadnaught New Mexico, the wonder 
ship of the world, the largest ship that 
has ever passed through the Panama 
Canal, and Admiral Hugh Rodman’s 
flagship. This fighting craft is the first 
completely electrically driven warship 
afloat. This applies not only to the pro- 
pulsion of the great vessel, but also the 
food that the crew eats three times a 
day. In fact, my guide told me that 
virtually everything aboard this vessel is 
actuated by the simple process of mov- 
ing an electric switch. It was interest- 
ing-to me to learn that the crew consists 
of 65 officers and 1,400 men on this $20,- 
000,000 battleship, and this information 
prompted me to ask my obliging guide to 
show me the bakery. The following facts 
of special interest to the flour trade were 
secired from J. P. Moore, first class bak- 
er'of the New Mexico, and are typical of 
the baking arrangements to be found on 
the,other dreadnaughts. 

The*New Mexico has a force of seven 
bakers, with a first class baker in charge. 
This force is divided into two crews, 
with three men “on watch” both day and 
night. This naval bakeshop, located on 
the. gun deck, has an output of 3,000 
loaves in 12 hours, and what is more, 
every “gob” at mealtime can have all 
the bread he wants. “Eat More Bread” 
is ‘the “gob’s” slogan, without a doubt. 
This means. about 1,200 lbs of flour each 
day for bread. Only 350 pies for one meal 
is the. pie appetite these boys have, and 
what would it be if they all came from 
New England! 

The ‘ovens, of course, and the mixers, 
tang 400 Ibs of flour at one mix, are 
alf-rum by electricity. The proper tem- 
peratures are secured by either opening 
or closing the hatches. Bread is served 
at every meal, and this means that the 


bakery is always busy. Raisin bread is 
served once every week, and pies three 
times every seven days. Once a week hot 
rolls are served the favored sons, and my 


guide assured me that Admiral Rodman 
eats the same cuts of meats as the 
“gobs,” and also eats the same bread. 
There is nothing too good for the “gob”! 


September 24, 1919 


Baker Moore not only showed me all 
over his bakery, but tempted me with 
some of his bread, and if you have any 
thoughts of joining the navy and like 
good bread, well—just join. My guide, 
the “bake” as he is called, also showed me 
a room full of shelves of bread. He car- 
ries one and one-half days’ supply, and 
his bread must be 24 hours old before 
he is allowed to serve it. Any stale bread 
is used for pudding, which is prepared 
once a week, but I feel sure that there 
is not much left over, as the bread con- 
sumption figures out about on loaf per 
man per day. In the navy the 18-oz loaf 
is standard, but there are no state or city 
laws to worry about if the weight is a 
trifle off. A first class baker in the navy 
receives $63 per month, and a second 
class baker $46. This of course is “vel- 
vet,” for there are no living expenses for 
a “gob.” 

The head baker reports to the commis- 
sary steward of the battleship, and he in 
turn reperts to the ship’s supply officer, 
who is a lieutenant commander. On the 
New Mexico, J. P. Helm holds this of- 
fice, and is in charge of the commissary, 
and he reports direct to the ship’s cap- 
tain. 

My trip of inspection convinced me 
that any one of the capital ships in the 
new Pacific fleet is more than a floating 
department store, in addition to being a 
huge fortress. It is a floating city. With 
the 14-inch guns capable of shooting 23 
miles, it appalls one. With the stores 
of supplies, it amazes one. Our typical 
dreadnaught has, in addition to its stores, 
its barber-shop, its ,tailor-shop, laundry 
and the like, a fully equipped printshop 
where the ship’s paper is printed as well 
as pay checks and pay slips, its machine 
repair-shop and electric repair-shop, its 
library, its motion-picture theater, its 

(Continued on page 1329.) 





“Eating More Bread” to the Extent of 6,000 Loaves in 24 Hours 
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ROBERT E. STERLING 


THE NEED OF ORGANIZATION 

If there is one thing above all others 
that the war has taught bakers, it is the 
value and necessity of trade organization. 
It enabled them to co-operate with the 
Food Administration in a manner that 
both met the requirements of public wel- 
fare and permitted bakers to maintain a 
reasonable and fair degree of activity and 
prosperity. Without it, it is impossible 
to estimate the confusion, demoraliza- 
tion and loss that would have resulted. 

Organization also enabled the bakers 
to help in the framing of their contract 
with the Grain Corporation, thus insur- 
ing just treatment for all members of. the 
trade, whether or not they were affiliated 
with associations of the industry. Had 
there been no such organized, represen- 
tative trade body as that which now ex- 
ists, bakers would have been unable prop- 
erly to have presented their rightful 
claims for consideration before the gov- 
ernment. There would have been no 
authoritative and responsible method of 
making their needs known, and probably, 
as a consequence, they would have been 
ignored. 

The war is over, but the lessons it 
taught should not be forgotten. The ne- 
cessity of maintaining and loyally sup- 
porting an effective trade organization is 
one of them. -It has proven its great 
value in time of war, and is prepared also 
to prove its equal value in time of peace, 
but in order to do so it must receive 
from the industry a generous and consist- 
ent indorsement, not limited to moral ap- 
proval but including personal and finan- 
cial backing. : 

The meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, which is 
this week holding its twenty-second an- 
nual convention in Chicago, is an event of 
real importance to bakers, and its pro- 
ceedings are of interest to every mem- 
ber of the trade. It is not a perfunctory 
organization, but a very active and ef- 
ficient one, striving always and most 
earnestly for the permanent good of 
those whom it represents. 

It will be attended and its deliberations 
will be participated in by the leading 
men of the industry; not necessarily or 
exclusively those who have the largest 
plants and do the greatest business, but 
by the bakers who take pride in their 
work, who are jealous of the reputation 
of their trade and who are always en- 
deavoring to elevate its standards; the 
men who put thought into baking. 

The four chief topics which this con- 
vention is considering are the labor situa- 
tion, a national advertising campaign, re- 
search and experimental work and, most 
vital of all, organization. Bakers not al- 
ready affiliated with trade organizations 
should seriously consider their just obli- 
gations in this respect. It behooves them 
not to stand aloof in an attitude of su- 
percilious criticism, mere beneficiaries of 
the generous activity of others, but, like 
Americans willing to do their share, ac- 
tively to join with their brethren of the 
trade to which they belong in advancing 
its ideals and making it in every respect 
all that it should be and is becoming, one 
of the great industries of the country, an 
honor and a credit to all who are mem- 
bers of it. 
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SOMEBODY’S PIES 

The writer of this article happened the 
other day to be riding on the platform 
of a streetcar, and when the car stopped 
for a few minutes at a crossing he had 
the opportunity of looking square and 
from the same level into the delivery 
wagon of Somebody’s Peerless Pies, which 
was unloading some of its contents into 
the side entrance of a small hotel, 

He had heard of Somebody’s Peerless 
Pies, but had never, knowingly, eaten a 
piece of one of them, and now, after that 
one fleeting vision of the interior of 
Somebody’s delivery cart, he never will; 
not if he lives to be a hundred, not if 
Somebody should destroy all competition 
and become the only pie-maker on this 
earth, not if his desire for pie should be- 
come a consuming passion only to be 
satisfied by eating a pie made by Some- 
body; forever and forever he will avoid 
Somebody’s Peerless Pies, even if the 
denial should cause him to starve to 
death. 

He had read Somebody’s advertise- 
ments in which the wholesomeness of 
Somebody’s Pies had been extolled, and 
the-cleanliness of Somebody’s bakery had 
been copiously praised. Perhaps the ad- 
vertisements were true; Somebody may 
make worthy and healthful pies, as pies 
go, and his plant may be a model of 
cleanliness, but Somebody’s wagon in 
which he sends forth his product, and 
Somebody’s man who paws it over and 
finally delivers it, are neither wholesome 
nor clean, 

The outside of the wagon was glitter- 
ing and brilliant in fresh paint and gild- 


ed decorations; the horses were well 
groomed and burnished, with silver- 
mounted harness on their bodies. Thus 


far all was gloriously spick and span, 
but a glance at the interior and its oc- 
cupant suggested a whited sepulcher, and 
made the rest a hollow sham and a mock- 
ery of cleanliness and wholesomeness. 

The paneled doors on either side were 
battered, dirty, and stained with frag- 
ments of ill-fated pies that had collapsed 
in transit and left their mark upon the 
once white surface of the wood, as if in 
revenge for careless handling. The floor 
of the wagon was littered with dirt from 
the street mingled with the juices of the 
intestines of many dead and down pies 
of various types, trodden underfoot by 
the brogans of the delivery man. He 
himself deserves a separate paragraph, 
and he shall have it. 

This hulking slob wore a suit which 
many weeks before might have been of 
clean, fair linen, but was now a filthy, 
stained, greasy, drab excuse for clothes. 
On his disheveled and uncombed head he 
carried an alleged baker’s cap, much the 
worse for. wear and long absence from 
the washtub; his shoes were huge and 
very dirty, having apparently never been 
cleaned. His hands were unwashed, his 
face was unshaven and he was smoking a 
cigarette, as he reached into the shelves 
and fished out Somebody’s Peerless Pies, 
tossing them negligently on a very dingy 
delivery tray. 

One shuddered to think that a few 
hours later these pies would be put be- 
fore presumably decent human beings for 
consumption, laden as they must be with 
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a large assortment of germs collected 
from dirty shelves, dirty hands and a 
dirty street. Henceforth and forever 
after, Somebody’s Peerless Pies were 
damned beyond redemption for those who 
had accidentally looked inside that wagon. 

Somebody, probably wholly unconscious 
of the condition of the interior of his 
carts and oblivious of the appearance of 
his delivery men, imagines, no doubt, that 
when he has used the best materials, kept 
his bakery scrupulously clean and adver- 
tised the virtues of his pies, he has ful- 
filled all requirements and may safely 
count on receiving the business of those 
who insist upon eating only products 
manufactured under sanitary conditions, 
Somebody undoubtedly wonders why his 
trade is not as large as it ought to be, 
considering the pains he takes to make 
good and wholesome pies, and he per- 
haps believes that it is only stubborn 
prejudice that prevents him from over- 
coming the competition of the housewife. 

Somebody may have gone far in meet- 
ing modern requirements, but he has not 
gone far enough. In fact he has neglect- 
ed and overlooked the most vital point of 
all, the absolute necessity of carrying 
cleanliness and wholesomeness to the end 
of the line, where his pies pass beyond 
his control. The bad condition of the 
interior of his wagons and the unkempt 
and disgusting appearance of his delivery 
man, these items of omission, have spoiled 
his whole scheme and rendered all his 
manufacturing care and all his boastful 
advertising null and void, without value 
or meaning. 

Somebody has blundered. 


AN INTERESTING POSSIBILITY 

A correspondent suggests that it might 
be desirable to hold a joint mass conven- 
tion next year in Minneapolis of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, the object being not only 
to promote confidence and good feeling 
between the members of these two na- 
tional associations, but also to emphasize 
the technical side of baking by lectures 
and demonstrations at Dunwoody Insti- 
tute and to introduce the American In- 
stitute of Baking as a real and living as- 
set of the baking industry. 

To have attempted such a thing this 
year would have been premature and, of 
course, the question of caring for such a 
large convention as this would doubtless 
be, under the present congested condi- 
tions which prevail in all cities, is to be 
considered, probably next year as well 
as this, but the idea is an attractive one 
and well merits the attention of those 
who have in hand the future convention 
plans of these organizations. 

It requires no great powers of imagina- 
tion to picture such an occasion as a fes- 
tival of the baking industry in which, 
with the practical performance of the 
newly-established American Institute of 
Baking as a background, and the great 
flour mills of Minneapolis as a partici- 
pating element, with perhaps a pageant 
of the baker’s trade from ancient to 
modern times as an additional attrac- 
tion, there might be evolved a splendid 
and notable demonstration which, beyond 
affording interest to bakers in attend- 
ance, would serve the added and impor- 
tant purpose of enlightening the public 
in general concerning the character, the 
aims and the ideals of the modern Ameri- 
can baker. ca 

Practical objections to such a - pro- 
gramme will doubtless be presented, and 
assuredly should be carefully considered, 
but the suggestion appears to be feasible, 
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and is certainly interesting. It might 
well be that such a convention, if it were 
carried through successfully and in the 
proper spirit, would give impetus to the 
trade and serve to inspire many with a 
true and lofty conception of its future 
development. 


THE EFFEOCTS OF BACKBONE 

The entire country, or at least that 
vast majority of its people which holds 
decency and fidelity higher than a chance 
for selfish grabbing, has applauded the 
firm stand taken by Governor Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts, and Police Commission- 
er Curtis, of Boston, in refusing to re- 
instate the policemen who, with a full 
consciousness of the danger to the whole 
community resulting from their act, de- 
liberately violated their oaths and went 
out on strike, 

The appeal made by Mr. Gompers to 
have them taken back in a body seems 
curiously puerile for one who is general- 
ly so shrewd. Manifestly, if the police- 
men have a right to strike, the commis- 
sioner has an equal right to refuse them 
employment; he would be under obliga- 
tion to retain them only if the right to 
strike were denied. It is greatly to be 
hoped, for the welfare and safety of the 
entire country, and in the hope of a better 
and more rational understanding of the 
labor problem as it affects the public, that 
the Massachusetts authorities will be able 
to resist the enormous pressure which 
will unquestionably be brought to bear 
on them, and will stick to their intention 
of reorganizing the Boston police force 
from returned soldiers. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
this battle should be won, and without 
compromise; otherwise every city in the 
country would be in immediate danger of 
seeing its protection suddenly and ca- 
priciously withdrawn. The weapon with 
which the striking policeman seeks to 
coerce the public is nothing short of ter- 
rorism; he makes allies of the hoodlum, 
the jailbird and the murderer. He does 
not threaten to commit outrages himself, 
but merely gives his ill-chosen colleagues 
a free hand. It is fair to say that every 
striking policeman in Boston is directly 
to the violent deaths which 
have resulted from the disorder; and yet 
it is these men who have sought rein- 
statement as guardians of the public 
safety. 

Important as the issue is from the 
standpoint of police protection through- 
out the country, the stand taken by the 
Massachusetts authorities involves a 
problem even more far-reaching, and, 
particularly at the present time, under- 
lying much of the social unrest which is 
disturbing the nation. This problem con- 
cerns the obligations of public service, 
and the right of any group of men to 
fight their battles with their employers 
at the expense of the people they are sup- 
posed to serve. It involves not only po- 
licemen, firemen and other city and state 
employees, but also the men who run 
railroads, who produce or transport the 
necessities of life, and all others whose 
labor is directly essential to the safety 
or health of the public. 

The right of labor to organize and to 
strike has been so often upheld by the 
courts as to be no longer a debatable 
question, but there are certain forms of 
labor in which the rights of the people 
are such as manifestly to transcend the - 
privilege of the worker to desert. Where 
the weapon of the striker is not economic 
loss to his employer, or even inconven- 
ience to the public, but actual menace to 
life and disregard of law, then the right 
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to strike becomes, in effect, a mere li- 
cense to attack the whole organization of 


Present conditions are -fast producing 
new definitions of public service, and of 
the obligations attaching thereto. Fed- 
eral control of the railways, whatever its 
evils, has at least made clear that those 
on whom the distribution of the necessi- 
ties of life depends are as genuinely en- 
rolled in the service of the nation as if 
they were ‘actually enlisted in its armies. 
The public servant who strikes is a de- 
serter. He may, of course, at any time 
resign his position, subject to the specific 
provisions of his oath or contract; if he 
is dissatisfied with the conditions of his 
employment, he is always free to seek 
occupation elsewhere. That he should 
both quit and seek to hold his position 
against all newcomers, as the Boston po- 
licemen have done, is contemptible. 

The whole issue is to be debated at 
the industrial conference called by Presi- 
dent Wilson for October 6. If at that 
time the stand of the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and the police commissioner of 
Boston is clearly and unequivocally in- 
dorsed by the federal government, a great 
step will have been taken in the direc- 
tion of maintaining constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country. Any compromise 
which even tacitly admits the right of 
public servants, whatever their kind of 
employment, to ally themselves with the 
forces of crime, starvation and terrorism, 
would shake the very foundations of the 
structure of loyalty and honesty on which 
society has been built up. 








WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Show Decidedly Easier Tone—Demand 
Rather Light—Fair Reaction Looked 
for in Bran 


Mitwavxer, Wis. Sept. 20.—Feed 
prices have shown a decidedly easier tone 
the past week. Prices have declined $1 
@2 in all markets, with demand rather 
light. —s this week there was a firmer 
feeling, and most of the mills and job- 
bers advanced prices about $1, but there 
was no particular improvement in de- 
mand. The general opinion among job- 
bers is that bran prices have seen the 
low price for some time, and a fair reac- 
tion is looked for. Middlings did not 
advance with bran and in all probability 
will work close to bran price from now 
on. With the heavy premiums for mid- 
dlings, buyers are skeptical about buying 
heavy feeds at present asking prices. 

The heavy rains the past week have 
revived pasturage, which has had consid- 
erable to do with the falling off in the 
call for feed for immediate use. October 
feed was freely offered and liberal pur- 
chases were made by shippers, who pre- 
fer later delivery than September ship- 
ment. Shippers say that they have good 
stocks of middlings bought that are still 
unshipped, which they in turn have sold, 
and buyers are pressing them for deliv- 
ery. 

There was a fairly good demand from 
the East for bran, and on the recent de- 
cline fair purchases were made for later 
delivery. Moderate amounts of feed are 
now arriving at destination, and there is 
no scarcity for immediate use. The car 
situation Lis shown little improvement, 
and is hampering the movement from the 
West, and many mills are unable to fill 
contracts in specified time. 

Southwestern markets were higher. 
The call was good for both bran and 
shorts, and mills and shippers have ad- 
vanced prices $1@1.50 ton. The demand 
for bran was especially good, as values 
were below other markets, and liberal 
bookings were made for September- 
October shipment. Hominy feed prices 
‘ dropped off sharply. Oat feed was in 
pres request, mixers buying freely. 

Trade in the central states showed 
some improvement. Buyers were in the 
market for round lots on the decline, and 
fair sales were made, both for prompt 
and deferred shipment. mixed-car 





trade was good, and shippers were able to 
do more business the past week than for 
some time. The reaction in the coarse 
grains has stimulated trade in feed, and 
the outlook is for a steady improvement. 

There was very little improvement in 
the Wisconsin. trade. Country dealers 
are fairly well supplied with feed, and 
pasturage has improved wonderfully, the 
heavy rains the past week being of great 
benefit. Dealers have not been making 
inquiry for their fall stocks, but pros- 
pects are that there will be liberal buy- 
ing within a week or so. Jobbers antici- 
pate a heavy business when country deal- 
ers begin to place their orders. The call 
for hominy feed was light, and prices 
have sharply declined. Oil meal was 
lower, with offerings more liberal. Glu- 
ten feed continues in good demand. Some 
of the mills are out of the market, and 
are sold up for October, wnile others 
have reduced prices $4 ton for 30 days’ 


shipment. 
H. N. Wuson. 





Canadian Bakers Meet 

Toronto, Onrt., Sept. 20.—A very rep- 
resentative convention of Canadian bread 
and cake bakers was held on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week in Toronto. 
Delegates aggre all parts of Can- 
ada attended. Aside from craft and 
technical papers, the most important 
business of this meeting had to do with 
those highly important problems of the 
day which relate to the employment of 
labor. One of these discussions led to a 
dispute later in the week with the opera- 
tive bakers of Toronto, as a result of 
which some of the men are threatening a 
strike. The question involved is the one 
of all daylight baking or, in other words, 
nightwesk. 

A. H. Barey. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Spring Wheat Patents Generally Advanced— 
Millfeed Dull and Easy—Quiet De- 
mand for Corn Products 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaoo, I1u., Sept. 23.—The views ex- 
pressed by flour men and millers attend- 
ing the meeting of bakers would indi- 
cate that the buying of clear flour by 
the Grain Corporation this week was not 
confined to any one territory, and that 
large contracts were not made with any 
one mill. 

Flour values, as named by the spring 
wheat mills, are firm, standard patents 
being quoted at $11.60@11.80, and 95 
per cent grades at $11.10@11.25, in jutes. 
Southwestern mills are also strong in 
price, their 95 per cent patents being 
held at $10.45@10.70, jutes; soft wheat 
patents, $10.40@10.65, jutes. 

The steel strike has had no depressing 
effect on the demand for flour as yet, 
although in parts of the East, mainly 
Pennsylvania and around Gary, Ind., a 
letting up of buying is looked for should 
the strike be of long duration. Foundry 
flour will be the first noticeable mill 
product to show a decline in the buying 
line. 

Millfeeds continue to ease off in price. 
Rye millers are anxious for orders, and 
white patents are obtainable at $6.90@ 
7.25, jute. 

C. H. CHarren. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 23.—Flour mar- 
ket steady to firm, with fair inquiries 
for both hard and soft wheat patents, 
but little interest shown in clears, Some 
sales of clear flour reported to the Grain 
Corporation at $9.15, jute, Baltimore; al- 
so a fair-sized lot of soft wheat clears 
reported sold to the East. Wheat feed 
demand quiet, and prices steady. 

Perer Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 23.—Spring wheat 
patents “roaggi A advanced 25@30c over 
last week’s prices. Demand slow, and 
few sales reported. Hard and soft win- 
ter flours in quiet demand, with slight 
advance in prices. Millfeed dull and 
easy. Quiet demand for corn products 
and oatmeal, with market easy. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Purmaperenta, Pa., Sept. 23.—Flour 
firmly held, but demand light. Feed firm 
and unchanged. 

Samve S. Dawits, 
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PORTLAND STRIKE PROBLEM 


Situation Aggravated by Refusal of Team- 
sters to Make Deliveries—Trading in 
Flour Almost Ceases 


Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 20.—Trading 
in the local flour market has almost come 
to a stop, owing to the strike at the 
mills. Stocks in jobbers’ and bakers’ 
hands are running low. There has been 
no improvement in the strike situation, 
which in fact has been further aggra- 
vated by the refusal of mill teamsters 
to make deliveries. No steps toward a 
settlement have been taken. 

The Rose City, Columbia and Golden 
Rod mills are in operation at nearly full 
capacity, while the Albers and Crown 
mills are working at half the regular 
shifts. The Portland Flour Mills are 
still closed down for repairs, and the 
Kerr Gifford mill is also closed. Millers 
declare the problem of operating the 
mills is not as serious as that of procur- 
ing teamsters to handle the products. 

The mills are finding no trouble in 
handling their carload shipments to out- 
side points, and the larger part of the 
output at present is being so shipped. 
Just when a settlement can be expected 
is problematical, as the strikers insist 
they will not return to work until their 
closed shop demands are complied with, 
while the millowners declare they will 
not accede to the demand of the unions. 

Another phase of the trouble devel- 
oped when the longshoremen’s union re- 
fused to load government flour on the 
steamer West Munham. The vessel is 
being operated for the Shipping Board 
by the Pacific Steamship Co. The West 
Munham had loaded 1,097 tons up to 
Wednesday night, and was shifted from 
the Kerr Gifford dock to the Portland 
Flouring Mills to complete her cargo, 
which is destined for the Atlantic Coast. 
The longshoremen refused to work the 
vessel at her new berth. The West Ches- 
wald, a new steel steamer, was scheduled 
to start loading flour on Thursday, but 
the longshoremen also refused to handle 
her cargo. 

According to the business agent of 
the union, their action was not a strike, 
but simply the refusal on their part to 
handle an unfair product. The mills, 
however, say the flour ready for both 
the West Munham and the West Ches- 
wald was milled before the cereal work- 
ers called their strike, and therefore 
could not be considered an unfair prod- 
uct. 

In an attempt to reconcile differences, 
a conference was held between the long- 
shoremen’s representatives and the Wat- 
erfront Ruplovers Association, but no 
decision was reached. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Toronto Bakers’ Demands 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Journeymen bakers of To- 
ronto are asking for a change in their 
working hours, to commence on Sunday 
next, whereby nightwork will be exclud- 
ed. The men claim nightwork is unnec- 
essary. The master bakers do not con- 
cur, and as they have an agreement with 
the men regarding hours and wages which 
holds good till next spring, no strike over 

the present situation is anticipated. 

A. H. Batey. 





Effects of Steel Strike 


Cuicaco, I1., Sept. 20.—The steel 
strike, combined with prospects of strikes 
by the lake seamen and the longshore- 
men at the Atlantic and Gulf ports was 
a depressing factor with grains in the 
closing days of the week.” It presents a 
situation without parallel. There has 
been enormous liquidation in grains, yet 
speculatively the position is bearish: and 
a majority of traders are working on 
that side. Indications are that farmers 
have stopped selling grain to any great 
extent, and the movement has fallen off. 

With the carpenters’ strike here settled 
after a duration of 10 weeks, the men 
winning their fight for $1 an hour, and 
with the steel fitters at the stock yards 
asking for $1.50 and expecting to raise 
their demands later to $2 an hour, there 
is a labor situation that makes the farm- 
er feel that he is entitled to more re- 
muneration for his labors. Under such 
conditions he is not ected to be sat- 
isfied with corn around $1, although there 
are some farmers who say that they are 


‘ the added cost of operation. 
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willing to contract new corn for De- 
cember delivery at this price. 
C. H. Cuatren. 


California Labor Difficulties 

Saw Francisco, Car., Sept. 20.—Imme- 
diate authority to increase their charges 
for handling, weighing and storing com- 
modities is sought from the California 
Railroad Commission in an application 
filed Sept. 16 by the Warehousemen’s 
Association of the port of San Francisco. 
The warehouse companies state that the 
Cereal and Warehouse Workers’ Union 
is insisting upon a $1 per day increase 
for its members, and the increase in 
rates is necessary to enable them to meet 
This ar- 
rangement was brought about by the 
mediation committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce to prevent 
a strike, as the union had refused to re- 
spect an agreement which it had entered 
into six months ago and which does not 
expire until Nov. 3, 1919. This agree- 
ment, which also granted an increase in 
wages at the time of its adoption, stated 
that no further increases would be asked 
for until the date of its expiration. 

R. C. Mason. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





Sept. 21 Sept. 22 
Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....449,605 457,835 400,940 482,605 
We, SOE pb cesia, 14,915 16,065 8,205 


Duluth-Superior 27,345 24,465 22,340 32,700 








Milwaukee ..... 12,500 12,000 14,000 8,000 

Totals ....... 504,365 510,365 445,485 473,305 
Outside mills*..158,230 ...... BUG, SOE céacve 

Ag’gate sprg.662,595 ...... 620,240 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 43,700 43,700 33,400 23,950 
St. Louist ..... 59,900 57,800 53,000 53,900 
SHEED ve ccccus 143,525 133,200 149,500 86,500 
Rochester ..... 12,300 9,050 9,400 7,800 
Chicago ....... 23,750 22,750 15,250 23,750 
Kansas City.... 85,200 84,000 79,100 54,050 
Kansas Cityt...362,975 360,460 326,474 214,585 
Omaha ........ 20,095 21,305 ...... ...sce 
SOD SS eaceun 46,500 49,900 31,075 38,300 
Toledof ....... 69,535 79,490 66,825 77,195 
Nashville** ....192,235 171,320 114,220 163,110 
Portland, Oreg.. 8,550 32,955 24,060 15,255 
Seattle ........ 84,110 44,390 25,440 13,065 
TACOMA ci ccces 40,280 37,465 21,165 20,140 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 21 Sept. 22 





Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 82 83 77 84 
Tle: SUS. vshe dandve 60 68 78 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 66 62 90 
Outside mills* .... 55 63 61 81 
Average spring... 75 76 70 84 
Milwaukee ........ 70 67 78 66 
St. Louis ......... 86 87 66 47 
Gt, LeeRiah oc siacds 77 75 69 69 
Buffalo ..... o- 86 80 90 52 
Rochester .. 66 49 50 38 
Chicago .... soe 91 85 56 91 
Kansas City ...... 90 89 96 70 
Kansas Cityt ..... 85 86 86 76 
OME evecrestece 83 89 en es 
BOMGO 6 cccsweccse 99 104 65 80 
TOIGGOE  cccvvccoce 97 99 64 80 
Nashville** ....... 87 83 54 99 
Portland, Oregon... 20 77 59 46 
Beattie cicscvevese 65 77 54 45 
TACOMA .ccscseces 70 65 37 35 
TOCBlS 6. vec crse 76 78 66 67 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 20 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Milling Company Changes Managers 

Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 20.—H. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, who has been Chicago manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. for some 
time, and whose health has not been good 
for over a year, will return to the Min- 
neapolis office. He will be succeeded in 
Chicago by L. F. Eaton, who held a 
similar position with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. for five years in Cincinnati. 
Willis W. Cavagna, who has been man- 


. ager of the Grand Rapids, Mich., office 


since last April, has been transferred to 


Cincinnati. 
C. H. Caarren, 
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NO IMPROVEMENT IN CAR SITUATION 





Reports Indicate That, Instead of Being Alleviated, Matters Have Actually 
Grown Worse in the Past Few Days—Interior Mills in Southwest, 
Where Shortage is Most Acute, Are from Three Weeks 
to a Month Behind in Their Orders 


No improvement in the car shortage 
situation has been recorded during the 
past week; in fact, the indications are 
that the problem is becoming daily more 
serious, without adequate measures for 
alleviation, as is outlined in the following 
reports from various sections: 

* #* 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 20.—The short- 
age of cars is developing into a serious 
problem in the Southwest. A number of 
the interior mills, where the scarcity is 
most acute, are from three weeks to a 
month behind schedule in filling their 
orders. ‘The situation is aggravated, as 
no early relief is in sight. Serious in- 
jury may result to the industry in this 
territory unless this tension is relieved. 
As yet the Railroad Administration has 
taken no steps toward alleviating the con- 
dition, the Washington officials maintain- 
ing that more than the allotted quota of 
cars for the Southwest already are in 
this section. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 
a. om 

Mrnneapous, Minn., Sept. 20.—The 
car situation at Minneapolis shows no 
improvement. Mills report that sufficient 
equipment is hard to get, and that they 
are having difficulty in operating. 

Railroad Administration officials look 
for no immediate relief. They are urging 
all mills and shippers in general to load 
the cars to full capacity in order to re- 
lieve the situation some. Local mills have 
been doing this for some time past, but 
are discouraged by many not living up to 
these rules. 

One Minneapolis mill yesterday re- 
ceived a letter from a firm in Indiana, 
which stated that it did not understand 
why it should be asked to buy large cars 
of flour when smaller cars could be pur- 
chased from many other mills. This let- 
ter was turned over to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, which is investigating. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
* * 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The only 
unfavorable feature about the flour trade 
is the car situation, which, instead of 
improving, as those in authority prom- 
ised, has actually grown worse the last 
few days. Three mills had to close down 
at noon today, as there was no prospect 
of getting cars, and there is little hope 
of starting up next week, for the same 
reason. 

E. BANGASSER. 
+ * 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—One phase 
of the general car shortage is causing 
severe complaint here because it is re- 
sponsible for considerable damage to 
flour. This is the full capacity car of 
100,000 lbs. It is pointed out that many 
of these cars are old and, when so heavily 
loaded, the roofs have a tendency toward 
depression in the center, owing to the 
strain, and then, when subjected to rainy 
weather, leak freely, with the result that 
a good portion of the content of the car 
is wet and caked. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
- * 


Curicaco, In1., Sept. 20.—R. H. Aish- 
ton, of the northwestern regional zone of 
the Railroad Administration, has issued 
a notice modifying regulations so that 
corn, Kafir corn and feterita can be 
handled the same as other grains, so far 
as permits are concerned. 

Orders have also been issued for the 
rushing of empty automobile cars from 
the west to Ohio and Michigan points, as 
there is a scarcity and a big demand for 
such equipment. Boxcars for loading 
grain and flour are very scarce, with no 
prospect of immediate improvement, 
owing to the increased demand being 
made on all railroads. 

One of the local mills overcame the 
task of waiting for cars, and made a lake 
shipment this week that took care of 
at least 60 cars. 

Wheat is moving in and out of Chicago 
at a rapid rate. The Grain Corporation 
is shipping its wheat from the Southwest 
into Chicago and holding it for the pres- 


ent, while stocks bought from the elevator 
people here are being loaded out as fast 
as possible, shipments averaging over 
500,000 bus a day by lake. The wheat is 
taken out of both public and private ele- 
vators. 
C. H. Cuarren. 
* 


Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 20.—Max 
Thelen, director of service for the United 
States Railway Administration, at Wash- 
ington, replying to the Indiana public 
service commission regarding a shortage 
of grain and other cars in the state, has 
sent the following telegram: 

“The Railroad Administration is fully 
alive to the car situation in Indiana and 
other states, and is taking every possible 
step to give relief. While the car short- 
age is not nearly as bad as it was at the 
corresponding period two years ago, the 
Railroad Administration is leaving no 
stone unturned to render the greatest 
possible service with existing equipment. 
Instructions have been issued to place 
car shop employees on a nine-hour basis 
instead of an eight-hour, and the bad- 
ear order situation will shortly be amel- 
iorated. 

“The importance of grain and coal in- 
terests of Indiana, as well as similar and 
other interests in the various states of 
the Union, is fully realized by the Rail- 
road Administration. If you will advise 
of specific instances in which reasonable 
requirements of shippers are not being 
met, the Railroad Administration will be 
glad to follow each case in an attempt 
to secure relief.” 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 


DINNER TO MR. HOOVER 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers Pays Tribute to Great 
War Worker in New York 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—In recog- 
nition of the great work done by Her- 
bert Hoover during the war, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers gave him a dinner on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 16, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. More than 1,200 of his 
brother engineers, co-workers and friends 
attended. Not even the dinner given to 
General Pershing in the previous week 
brought out more enthusiasm for the 
guest of honor than did this one. 

In his address, the text of which will 
appear in next week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller, Mr. Hoover declared that 
the League of Nations must be adopted, 
else the fruits of what he described as 
America’s two interventions in behalf of 
civilization will be lost. ‘Twice, he said, 
this nation intervened to save the world; 
first, with military forces, and, secondly, 
when it gave its food to Europe so that 
dawning democracies might grow and 
Bolshevism and anarchy might be suc- 
cessfully combated. 

W. L. Saunders, past president of the 
engineers’ organization, and former head 
of the Naval Consulting Board, said, in 
introducing Mr. Hoover, that the din- 
ner was designed to commemorate the 
return of Mr. Hoover and “extend the 
welcome due an eminent American citi- 
zen, a successful engineer, a genius of 
constructive administration, a practical 
economist and a statesman of world-wide 
vision.” 

When he turned to present Mr. Hoov- 
er, the engineers stood and cheered, and 
nothing seemed able to stop them. Quiet 
obtaining at last, Mr. Hoover prefaced 
his speech by a few words of thanks, 
spoken almost inaudibly because of emo- 
tion. 





W. QuackennusH. 





Death of L. L. Pfeffer 

L. L. Pfeffer, president of the Pfef- 
fer Milling Co., of Lebanon, IIL, died 
Sept. 19, at the age of 57 years, from a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Pfeffer was born at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Jan. 10, 1862, and moved to Leb- 
anon, Ill, with his parents in 1873. He 
married. Miss Thekla Hammel, at Leb- 
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anon, in 1887, and was the father of five 
children: Walter L., Harold S., Robert 
and Louis, and one daughter, Marjorie, 
all of whom are living except Robert, 
who died five years ago. 

At the age of 27 years Mr. Pfeffer 
embarked in the lumber, grain and mill- 
ing business, in conjunction with his 
brothers, C. J. and E. S. Pfeffer, incor- 

orating the Pfeffer Milling Co., which 

usiness has been conducted successfully 

over a period of 30 years. The Pfeffer 
Milling Co. was only one of his varied 
interests. 





NO SCANDAL IN EXPLOSION 


Efforts to Create Newspaper Outcry Over 
Kansas City Disaster Fail—Employees 
Say Place Was Kept Clean 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 20.—Efforts 
to create a newspaper and public outcry 
in connection with the heavy loss of life 
in the dust explosion which wrecked the 
Murray elevator here last week definitely 
came to an end in — brought out 
at the coroner’s inquest, held at Liberty, 
Mo., this week. Unsubstantiated accusa- 
tions of the elevator being allowed to 
become criminally dirty had been in cir- 
culation and given marked stress in 
newspaper accounts of the catastrophe. 

Numerous workmen in the house, how- 
ever, testified that the elevator normally 
was kept in a good, clean condition, and 
that a thorough clean-up with brushing 
down of walls, ceilings and columns each 
fortnight was a part of the regulation 
routine. Usually, and when possible, the 
general clean-ups were accomplished 
with a part or all of the machinery idle, 
but, as in other elevators, ordinary clean- 
ing was done while the house was in op- 
eration. 

Other testimony went to show that the 
basement, where the initial explosion 
took place, was very clean at the time of 
the catastrophe, although a considerable 
amount of dust was floating because of 
the recent activity of the cleaning crew. 
One workman testified that government 
inspectors had told him a fortnight pre- 
viously that there was much dust in the 
house, but no report on nor complaint 
covering this had been made to any one 
in authority. 

The day before the explosion, govern- 
ment inspectors had gone over the plant 
thoroughly and, incidentally, had con- 
ducted a dust explosion demonstration in 
the engine-room. The entire house was 
placarded with safety signs warning 
against the danger of dust accumulation, 
and all workmen were constantly warned 
of this danger. 

William Jackson, superintendent of 
the house, has had charge of the Murray 
elevator for many years. He has long 
been reputed to be one of the most ef- 
ficient elevator superintendents in the 
Southwest. 

The death toll of the dust explosion 
now numbers 14, with other men still in 
serious condition. 

Further investigation shows that all but 
a relatively small part of the wheat in 
the Murray elevator bins is undamaged. 
The house is, however, so badly wrecked 
that it will be weeks before all of the 
grain can be removed. 

The business of the Federal Grain Co., 
which operated the elevator, is going 
along regularly. Burlington Railway 
grain transfers and the normal work of 
the Murray house are being taken care 
of by the Missouri-Kansas and Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. elevators. 

R. E. Srerurnae. 





Plan Atchison Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 20.—The 
Chamber of Commerce of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, is taking an active interest in plans 
for the building of a new flour mill of 
1,000 bbls daily capacity there. The 
plans under consideration propose the 
formation of a company under the style 
of the Atchison Mills Corporation, with 
a paid-up capital of $350,000, to build 
and operate a modern concrete and steel 
“daylight type” mill, with substantial 
grain storage in connection. If the plan 
is carried out, it is contemplated that 
the new mill will be completed by harvest 
of next year. 

A. L. Jacobson, formerly manager of 
the Atchison Flour Mills Co. and well 
known in milling in the Southwest, is ac- 
tive in the organization of the company. 

R. E. Sreriine. 
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FLOUR-BUYING HEAVIER 


Grain Corporation Purchases 666,290 Bbis 
Straight Flour—Prices Paid for Clears 
Not to Be Made Public 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The Grain 
Corporation this week purchased 666,290 
bbls of straight flour, at prices ranging 
$9.76@10.25, jute, Baltimore. It has 
decided to make public no prices paid in 
purchasing clears. 

Those in a position to have a fairly ac- 
curate knowledge of the situation, how- 
ever, assert that the Corporation’s pur- 
chases of clears, which seem to ve 
amounted to about 500,000 bbls, were at 
prices ranging $8.75@9.40, jute, Balti- 
more, although it is possible some lots 
were bought Telow the lower figure. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 

uantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 
agg ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 


AUG 8 vivceserice’s 1,031,013 $9.80@10.40 
Aug. 16 oo. ccseccies 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
AUG, BB oc cccvcvccess 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
Aug. 80 2... ccccseves 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Sept. 6 wcccsscveces 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 18 ....cscccees 236,145 9.50@10.25 
Sept. 20 ..cccccesere 666,290 9.76@10.25 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Zone Millers Well Awarded 

Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 20.—Millers in 
what is known as zone 3 of the Millers’ 
Export Association, Inc., comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, parts of Wis- 
consin, Illinois and other territory near 
by, were awarded on soft wheat flour by 
the Grain Corporation, on Wednesday, 
over 100,000 bbls. The price paid was 
$10.20@10.25, jute, Baltimore. There 
were no purchases of spring or hard win- 
ter wheat flour. The previous week, it 
is understood, millers in this zone booked 
with the Corporation something like 70,- 
000 bbls. The figures indicate that, on 
awards this week, members of the Mill- . 
ers’ Export Association came in for about 
one-fifth of the entire bookings, showing 
that the association is attaining results. 
The membership is gaining each week. 
Affairs of the association are progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and there have been 
no meetings of the officers in two weeks. 

C. H. Cuatren. 


Buffalo Millers Satisfied 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The millers 
are well pleased with the purchase made 
here by the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion from the Millers’ Export Association 
of 400,000 bbls of first clears. 

This cleans up the situation here, ex- 
cept that there are no cars to ship the 
flour out. 

The mills here that did not sell to the 
Grain Corporation say they have been 
able to dispose of all they had to offer, 
at a better price than quoted. 

E. BANGAssER. 





Federation Meeting in October 
Cuicaco, Inu, Sept. 20.—The semi- 
annual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
will be held in the ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Friday, Oct. 
17. The first session will be called to 

order at 10 a.m. C. H. CHatren. 





No Bids on Blumson Property 

Cuicaco, Int., Sept. 20.—Very little 
interest was taken in the bankruptcy sale 
of the Star Cereal & Milling Co., Chica- 
go, before Referee Sidney C. Eastman, 
on Tuesday. There were no bids. The 
sale was brought about by the sudden 
departure of Herman J. Blumson, presi- 
dent of the company, who left with an 
indebtedness of about $300,000. His 
whereabouts are still unknown. The re- 
ceivers are now trying to effect a pri- 
vate sale, and have n given until Sept. 
30 to do so. If they are not successful, 
a public sale will be held. The Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois is the receiver. 

C. H. CHattey. 





Wheat Director Honored 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, on Sept. 15 received the decora- 
tion of an Officier in the Legion d’Hon- 
neur, at a luncheon given in his honor 
the French High Commission at the Mi 
Day Club. Among those present at the 
luncheon were M. Casnneee, director-gen- 
Commission, 


eral of the French High 
and Controller Johannet. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 8,230 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Sept. 20) 449,605 bbls, 
against 400,940 in 1918, 432,605 in 1917, 
and 338,660 in 1916. 


* * 


There was an improved flour market 
at Minneapolis last week, as far as the 
demand was concerned. Most of the mills 
report more activity. Buying was of a 
general nature, and came from a wide 
territory. Sales were not, as a rule, of 
large volume, and only occasional sales of 
round lots were made, but total volume 
was fairly heavy. Mills are selling a good 
margin over their capacity at present, 
and one local mill has practically sold up 
to the limit established by the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

Mills are handicapped greatly by the 
present bad car situation. They say they 
can dispose of their flour easily, but that 
difficulty is being experienced in securing 
sufficient equipment. No change was 
noticed in the situation this week, and 
no immediate improvement is expected. 

The Grain Corporation took over sev- 
eral hundred thousand barrels of clear 
flour last week, and mills were able to 
dispose of their stocks, which had been 
accumulating for several weeks. 

Mills quote standard patent at $11.65@ 
11.80 bbl; bakers patent, $11.20@11.60,— 
in 98-Ib cottons; first clear, $9@9.25; sec- 
ond clear, $6.50@7, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* #*# 


There was a general reduction in mill- 
feed prices at Minneapolis last week. 
With very few exceptions, all mills low- 
ered their values from 50c to $2 ton. 

More activity was shown during the 
week. Bran especially seemed to be in 
demand, mills reporting many inquiries 
from jobbers. in the Central West and 
East. Buyers feel that bran prices are 
more in line with their ideas now, and 
are taking everything offered. Mills, 
however, have very little to offer, as most 
of them are well sold ahead for 30 days, 
and one large local mill is out of the 
market for the next 60 days. 

Heavier feeds are just holding their 
own. Jobbers and brokers are not show- 
ing much interest in these grades,: and 
are bearish as to prices. They feel that 
present prices are too high, and must 
come down much more before they will 
take hold. 

Minneapolis mills today are quoting 
bran at $37@38 ton; standard middlings, 
$51; flour middlings, $57@59; red dog, 
$63@65,—100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


_ Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,020 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 20 they made 173,145 
bbls of flour, against 182,965 in 1918. 

Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 305 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 445 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Sept. 23: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.'s mill. 

Nationa! Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D, B and F milis. 

Russell-Milier Milling Co.’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Milis Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 





MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 20, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ....3,629 8,779 2,268 3,747 4,349 


DOSER 2 scscvcus 739 5,872 1,351 1,214 5,279 
TOCAIS .c.scece 4,368 9,651 3,619 4,961 9,628 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... vet Sos 56 56 
Totals. .ccccves 4,368 9,651 3,619 5,017 9,814 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Sept. 20, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis .. 10,858 13,290 7,869 11,275 
Duluth........ 1,290 10,817 2,271 3,571 
Totals ...... 12,148 24,107 10,140 14,846 
Duluth, b’d’d.. 2 Ca one “ip ao 108 
Totals ...... 12,148 24,107 10,140 14,954 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 























1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 4,0Q1 5,978 154 56,573 316 
Duluth..... 730 8,520 1,241 6,764 2,814 
Totals.... 4,731 14,498 1,395 12,337 3,130 
Duluth, b’d’d ... eee eee 111 116 
Totals.... 4,731 14,498 1,395 12,448 3,246 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS LOWER 


The flaxseed market was again easy the 
past week, and prices show a decline of 
26@27c bu. No. 1 is quoted at $4.65@ 
4.70 bu. Although buying continued good, 
it was not as aggressive as in the previous 
week. Crushers were in the market for 
choice seed. 

Linseed oil meal prices are $9.50@10 
lower for the week, quotations today be- 
ing $70@70.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Demand improved considerably after the 
drop in values, and crushers report an 
active market. Demand was not so much 
from the jobbers, but rather from feed- 
ers and small dealers. 

Export market on oil cake is dead. 
The foreign exchange situation prohibits 
any sales to the Continent, and British 
prices are out of line. It is reported 
that retail dealers in England have fixed 
a price, and refuse to pay more. A nom- 
inal quotation on oil cake would be 
around $68 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was not any aggressive buying: 
by mills and elevators of spring wheat in 
Minneapolis the past week. Buyers felt 
that prices were a little too high, and 
they refused to pay the premiums asked. 
While the good demand for the better 
grades continued, there was not the snap 
to the market as in the previous week. 
Holders reduced their bids 5@10c bu 
about the middle of the week, and buyers 
came into the market again. Late in the 
week, bids went up 5c bu, with no ma- 
terial change since. This week, buying 
was keen again, mills taking medium 
grades as well as the better milling 
grades. Yesterday No. 1 dark closed at 
$2.65@2.80 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.45@ 
2.60. 

Winter wheat market was about the 
same as spring. Early in the week, buy- 
ing eased off, but later demand showed 
much improvement and prices were firm- 
er. Kansas No. 2 hard was quoted at 
$2.30@2.35 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a better tone and more ac- 
tivity in the coarse grain market this 
week. The strength in corn in other mar- 
kets influenced this market, and prices 
generally show some advance. A slight 
improvement in the demand for corn was 
noted. Buyers showed more interest in 
all grades, although they were not ag- 
gressive in their “5 ey Choice yellow 
grades seemed to in best request. 


Some new northwestern corn was bought 
to arrive this week. Cl 
terday (Sept. 22): No. 3 = ow, $1.44@ 
1.45 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.41@1.48. © 
Oats were firm compared with the fu- 
tures. Most of the week there was a 
= general demand for all grades, 
ats of good quality, especially, were 
wanted. - Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
6434 @67%c bu; No. 4 white, 614,.@64%c. 
Rye was active and firm. Mills were 
good buyers of choice grades. Best de- 
mand came from elevators and shippers, 
for movement to the Head of the Lakes. 
No. 2 closed at $1.403%,@1.40% bu. 
Barley showed a little strength on a 
few days, but most of the week, market 
was a little easier, with prices on lower 
showing a decline for the week. There 
was a general demand for all grades, but 
market was by no means active. Closing 
range, 95c@$1.26 bu. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Emmons (Minn.) Milling Co.’s 
plant was idle during the past crop year. 

T. G. Sinnott, Jr., of Thomas G. Sin- 
nott’s Son, flour, New York, was in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

A, E. Overcamp is covering northeast- 
ern Nebraska for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., working out of Norfolk. 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, flour 
buyer for the Federal System of Bak- 
eries, left Sept. 19 for New York City. 

W. F. Keane, of Sioux City, agent in 
northwestern Iowa for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited headquarters last 
week. ; 

A Minnesota mill last week received 
from its connection in Holland a letter 
that was in transit three years, seven 
months and a half. 

Winston-Harper-Fisher Co., wholesale 
grocers, Minneapolis, have secured the 
account of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler, Neb., for most of Minnesota, 
South Dakota and North Dakota. 


The annual meeting of stockholders 
and directors of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co. was held Sept. 16. H. F. 
Fleming, president, and all other officers, 
were re-elected. The company made a 
very good showing for the year. 


H. Norman Davis, sales-manager for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., with 
his wife, was in Minneapolis last week. 
They were on a vacation trip and had 
been in Detroit, Mich. They stopped off 
here for a few days on their way home. 


Fred L. Ward, of the “Bakery Serv- 
ice” of the Portland (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills Co., Bert Anthony, of the Anthony 
Baking Co., Rochester, N. Y., and D. 
Ackerman, of the Spokane (Wash.) Bak- 
ery, were visitors in Minneapolis last 
week, 

The State Board of Control, of St. 
Paul, Minn., is today considering bids 
on the following supplies to be distrib- 
uted to the various .institutions during 
the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1919: 1,811 
bbls of flour, 144 bbls graham flour, 167 
bbls rye flour, 15 bbls whole-wheat flour, 
86 tons bran, 56 tons middlings, 


The break in coarse grain values the 
last week or two has naturally caused 
buyers to look for lower prices on screen- 
ings. The screenings supply situation is 
such, however, that no marked decline is 
looked for by traders. A boat was load- 
ed last week at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, but only a half cargo was se- 
cured, 


A. H. Erickson and E. J. Kelly have 
entered the flour brokerage business at 
Omaha, Neb., under the name of the 
Kelly-Erickson Co. A. H. Erickson, prior 
to his entrance into the army, was with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., and Mr. Kelly 
was with the Century Milling Co. They 
have formed winter wheat flour accounts, 
and are now trying to secure spring 
wheat accounts. 


Among the northwestern mill repre- 
sentatives attending the convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
a at Chicago this week are Harold 
R. ard, RusseJJ-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co; W. J. Gover, Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co; John S. Pills- 
bury, M. A. Gray, Pillsbu 
Co., Minneapolis; Guy A. Thomas, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minnéapolis; John F. 
Diefenbach and James Quilty, St. Paul 
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Minn.) Milling Co; E. F. Hale, 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 

The division of ebayer biochemis- 
we of the University of Minnesota has 
called a meeting of the wheat and flour 
chemists and testers of this state to be 
held in the Chemistry Building, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Monday evening, Sept. 
29, at 8 o’clock, C. H. Bailey announces 
that a brief informal programme has 
been arranged, consisting of a summary 
of the papers of interest to flour chem- 
ists which were presented at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, and a report of the Chemical 
Exposition at Chicago, particularly with 
regard to flour laboratory equipment. 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 


Meeting in Seattle Expresses Desire for Re- 
tention of 90-Ib Millfeed Package as Pro- 
posed in Decimal Weight Measure 

Seatrie, Wasu., Sept. 20.—A special 
meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association was held at Seattle, Sept. 17, 


‘with O. D. Fisher, president, in the chair. 


A communication had been received 
from the Millers’ National Federation 
that opposition had developed to the pro- 
vision in the decimal weight bill author- 
izing the packing of millfeed in 90-lb 
packages, on account of the likelihood 
that buyers would be deceived in pur- 
chasing this package, thinking that it 
contained 100 lbs, owing to the differ- 
ence in the size of the two packages not 
being easily detected, and requesting that 
the association consent to the elimination 
of the 90-lb package. 

It was voted that, while the association 
strongly urged the retention of such 
package in the bill, it would not object 
to its elimination if absolutely necessary 
to secure the passage of the bill, and the 
retention therein of authorization to pack 
in 60, 70, and 80 lb sacks. As feed is 
not sold in bulk in the Pacific Northwest 
or in 100-lb sacks, it is deemed of great 
importance to this section that the 90-lb 
package be authorized, particularly in 
view of the fact that second-hand grain 
sacks are commonly utilized here for 
packing feeds of 90-lb weight. 

The association also voted that it was 
opposed to the proposed amendment to 
the decimal weight bill to include all 
specialty packages of wheat and corn 
products of every description under 5 
Ibs in weight. 

Montana and north Pacific Coast mill- 
ers who ship flour by rail and water to 
California have been much exercised by 
an announcement of the withdrawal of 
through rail and water rates for such 
shipments. It has turned out, however, 
that the withdrawal of the rates pro- 
posed applies only to shipments from 
Puget Sound points to Puget Sound 
points which are served by rail or which 
are water-locked. The association ap- 
pointed a committee to represent it at a 
hearing on this matter, to be held at 
Seattle, Sept. 19, to oppose the with- 
drawal of such through rates. 

North Pacific Coast millers have not 
generally adopted the last Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation package differential 
list, particularly the differential between 
49 and 98 lb sacks. It was voted that 
the question of adopting this list be re- 
ferred to the standing committee on dif- 
ferentials of the association, with power 
to act. 

The attention of the association having 
been called to the fact that the Federal 
Pure Food Department proposed to en- 
force a ruling, made in 1917, that in 
branding macaroni, spaghetti and ver- 
micelli, the word “flour” must be insert- 
ed before the names of those products in 
all cases where they are not made from 
semolina, and the macaroni manufac- 
turers of the Pacific Coast having asked 
the association to protest against the en- 
forcement of this ruling, it was voted 
that the association do so. 

The matter of the members of the as- 
sociation joining the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation was brought up for considera- 
tion, but it was voted that action be de- 
ferred until further information is se- 
cured as to the operation of the new as- 


sociation. 
W. C. Trrrary. 





The Canadian government is to open a 
publicity office at New York for the pur- 

se of furtherinng Canadian interests 
in the United States. 
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Flour demand generally is good, and 
the majority of millers are well satis- 
fied with the situation. A few of. the 
larger mills report exceptional inquiry 
for patents, which they cannot supply, 
being handicapped by their Wheat Di- 
rector’s licenses limiting sales to 60 days. 
Orders are being accepted for smaller 
quantities, and most mills are attempting 
to supply only their regular trade. 

Patent prices gern 5 are unchanged 
to 40c higher, but smaller mills are in- 
clined to dispose of their offerings at a 
discount from the present market, al- 
though this weakness is not frequently in 
evidence. 

The field for the disposal of clear 
seems to be broadening, as each week 
more favorable reports are heard regard- 
ing sales. The Grain Corporation asked 
for bids from southwestern mills on first 
clear flours, to be submitted the morn- 
ing of Sept. 18, and it is understood 
that, almost without exception, the mills 
tendered offers. The accumulation of 
this grade appears to be rapidly dimin- 
ishing, due to the demand, which has 
proved much larger than was anticipated 
a month ago. One concern reported sales 
excellent, and said its warehouse was en- 
tirely free of clear flour. 

Until the middle of the week an ex- 
tremely weak demand for millfeeds was 
in evidence, due in part to the uncertainty 
of the future market. However, Wed- 
nesday the market steadied and some 
buying was apparent, per advancing 
80c@$1.20 ton, the result of an oversold 
condition of the market with short cov- 
ering, and reports that farmers were de- 
termined to hold grain for higher prices. 
Today the market continues upward, no 
fixed level having been reached. Bran 
is being offered at approximately $36 
for prompt shipment, October-November 
$35; brown shorts $50@52, October-No- 
vember $49; gray shorts $53@54, Octo- 
ber-November $52. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK. cccsvccdivcences 85,200 90 
LemSt WOOK (2 0n esis cwescee ce 84,000 89 
TSOP GOO. 6 o-< ewes 42denees as 79,100 96 
Two years ago .......eeees 54,500 65 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 426,270 362,977 85 
Last week ....... 416,940 360,462 86 
Year ago ......+. 380,070 326,474 86 
Two years ago... 285,720 214,587 75 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,158 bbls this week, 4,729 last 
week, 1,300 a year ago and 3,390 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 49 reported do- 
mestic business good, 27 fair, and only 
one slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 20,093 bbls, representing 83 per cent 
activity, compared with 21,303, or 89 per 
cent, last week. 


MILLING YIELDS UNSATISFACTORY 


There is much complaint among mill- 
ers regarding the flour yield on this crop 


of wheat. The wheat looks to be full of 
flour and, early in the crop, it was antici- 
pated that yields would be normal. Just 
now, however, there are more mills using 
4 bus and 40 lbs of wheat to make a bar- 
rel of flour than there are mills using less 
than that amount. Most mills are tem- 
pering very heavily. 


REDUCED WHEAT ACREAGE PROBABLE 


All present signs point to a probably 
substantial reduction in the 1919-20 crop 
wheat acreage in every part of the South- 
west. Some reduction undoubtedly would 
have been made under normal conditions, 
since a vast acreage of land has been 
cropped to wheat in three successive 
years and would have been held over for 
spring crops’ seeding under any circum- 
stances. 

A very much greater factor in reduc- 
ing the area seeded, however, is the lack 
of rainfall through the late summer 
months. In almost every part of the 
Southwest the ground is very dry and 
hard, so that plowing is difficult and, 
over great areas, utterly impossible. 
Farmers have attempted to plow, but 
simply cannot break up the brick-dry 
soil, and even when they succeed in turn- 
ing it over its condition is such that the 
clods could not be broken sufficiently to 
make a seed bed. To some extent this 
condition will be overcome by heavy 
cross-disking of stubble land, and care- 
ful observers say that a very large west- 
ern Kansas acreage will be seeded in soil 
so prepared, With sufficient autumn 
rains, wheat so sown should do well. 

Of course, this whole situation would 
be changed with rainfall within the next 
fortnight. Heavy rains would be fol- 
lowed by plowing activity, and the wheat 


‘acreage would be increased in accord- 


ance. However, with field labor scarce, 
it would be impossible, even under the 
most favorable weather conditions and 
with open weather until Nov. 15, to get 
in anything like the wheat acreage of 
either of the past two years. 


NOTES 


J. W. Cain, sales-manager of the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, called on 
his company’s. Iowa trade this week. 

W. T. Guntrop and A. W. Perry, rep- 
resenting the New Central Milling Co., 
Detroit, were in Kansas City this week. 

J. J. Kelly, representative of the Beist- 
man Flour-Co., Chicago, visited the of- 
fices of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
this week. 

C. L. Beckenbaugh, sales-manager of 
the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
calling on the trade in New York and 
elsewhere in the East. 

The mill of the Kramer-Fair Milling 
Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, is now being 
operated by the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co, under lease. 

E. V. Hoffman, manager of the Bulte 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co), Kansas 
City, will leave this week for a fishing 
trip in the Ozark Mountains. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was here this week on his way to visit 
central and eastern markets, calling on 
his company’s trade. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is spending a month or more in the 
East, and will visit all of his company’s 
principal connections. 

J. H. McNair, president of the Hal- 
stead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. McNair, was here 
today on his way home from Chicago, 
where they attended the marriage of 


their- daughter. 


J. B. Hupp, Wichita, Kansas, general 
r of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
was here Saturday on his way to Sleepy 


attend the convention 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, in Chicago, Sept. 22-26. 

George M. Randall, several years ago 
secretary of the Kansas Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and for many P isp engaged in 
milling at Wichita and Lyons, Kansas, 
accompanied by Mrs. Randall, is visit- 
ing kinspeople and friends in the South- 
west. Mr. Randall now resides at Ven- 
tura, Cal., where he owns a lemon or- 
chard. 

D. R. Krehbiel, treasurer of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., who 
was here this week, says that not over 40 
per cent of the plowing has been done 
in that part of Kansas. The ground is 
dry and baked, and Mr. Krehbiel says 
that large areas could not even 
plowed by cross-disking sufficiently to 
permit wheat-seeding. Unless _ rains 
come, he believes that central Kansas 
wheat acreage will be reduced fully 25 
per cent. ‘ 

W. R. Leathers, sales-manager for 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., has 
been spending several days here in con- 
nection with work at the Liberty Mill- 
ing Co, and the Kaull Milling Co., both 
of which mills are to be equipped with 
machinery manufactured by his concern. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. have engaged the 
services of H. C. Malsness, for many 
years southwestern representative for 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., to act as its 
agent in the Southwest. Mr. Malsness 
will have an office in Kansas City. 

Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
who spent a part of the week here, says 
that preparation for fall seeding is still 
very backward in Oklahoma. The ground 
is exceedingly dry, and plowing has been 
difficult and in some instances impossible. 
He said that this week’s rainfall, amount- 
ing to an average of about one-half inch 
over Oklahoma, would not help very 
much, since the ground needed a thor- 
ough soaking. About 60 per cent of 
Oklahoma wheat has, in Mr. Humphrey’s 
opinion, moved to market. Farmers are 
disposed to sell the rest slowly. 


WICHITA 


With the exception of the serious car 
shortage, everything is moving along very 
nicely with the mills in this vicinity. 
Flour continues in active inquiry, with 
orders coming from far and near. Some 
of the mills have reached the limit of 
government restrictions with reference to 
forward booking, and are not reaching 
out for additional business. 

There is no report of sales to the gov- 
ernment by the mills in this territory, and 
they are not disposed to view with favor 
the prices obtainable on this business, In- 
terest on clears and low-grades is prac- 
tically dormant, although one or two mills 
report some of the trade interested, and 
favorable sales made. 

Export business is quiet; demand from 
Cuba and Porto Rico especially has sub- 
sided, and it appears there is consider- 
able flour placed on sale in these mar- 
kets that has been in store for consider- 
able time. Prices range $10.80@11 bbl 
for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, de- 
livered Kansas City rate points. 


* * 


Millfeed demand was quiet early in 
the week, but as the market on coarse 
grains advanced the past few days bet- 
ter inquiry and demand for feed was ap- 
parent. Bids from terminal points ma 
indicate a short interest in September 
feed. Prices: bran, $1.75 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $2.05; gray shorts, $2.70,—basis 
Kansas City rate points. In mixed cars 
with flour, 5c more. 


NOTES 

O. B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
ane Co., Kansas City, was here for a day 
calling on the various mills. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., is in New York City. 
He drove from Chicago to New York 
by automobile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Mayer, of Okla- 
homa City, visited friends in Wichita 
this week. Mr. Mayer is travelling rep- 






P 

efforts are being spared to relieve the sit- 
uation, matters re to grow worse 
daily. Many of mills are 

their products to the eee ee 
are piling up. The railroads are insist- 
ing on loading cars to full capacity, and 
the mills are rating with 
along this line. ere are more than 
500 cars held in the Wichita yards for 
repairs, and, according to re from 
the railroads, the administration issued 
an order to the mechanical department 
not to repair cars where the cost will 
amount to more than $25 per car. 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO SEPT. 5 


Production for Week Close to Three Million 
Bbls, Establishing Record 
for Crop Year 


The United States Grain Corporation 
gives the following figures covering the 
wheat and wheat flour movement through- 
out the United States for the week end- 
ed Sept. 5, in comparison with the fig- 
ures for the same period a year ago: 

Flour produced, 2,976,000 bbls, against 
2,904,000 the previous week and 2,674,000 
a year ago. 

Wheat receipts from farms, 35,941,000 
bus, against 40,675,000 the previous week 
and 34,394,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 239,883,000 bus, against 214,- 
838,000 the previous week and 176,222,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Aug. 29 and Sept. 5 of this year of 25,- 
045,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 15,- 
810,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted): 


i 





Fiour output, Total for 

bbls year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept, 5........ 2,976 2,674 22,264 19,241 
AUG: B90 0c ccce 2,904 2,181 19,278 16,667 
Aug. 22. ..0000 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,486 
Aug. 15....... 2,623 2,387 138,537 11,937 
Aug. §&8....... 2,616 2,284 10,904 9.5560 
Au Becoecee 2,121 1,947 8,389 17,266 
Tuly 26..0.000% 1,976 1,870° 6,268 6,819 
July 18........ 1,753 1,690 4,292 2,449 
Duly 12. .cccess 1,396 1,178 2,639 1,859 
SIF Ai ccccece 1,143 681 1,148 681 
June 27 .....65 1,626 1,400 121,130 116,373 
June 20 ....... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ....... 1,797 1,411 117,936 112,690 
June 6....... 923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30........ 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23........ 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16........ 2,671 1,662 109,637 107,038 
May 9...-+05. 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


7~Receipts— ;-—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Sept. 6........ 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug. 29....... 40,675 32,270 214,888 160,412 
Aug. 22....... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15....... 42,349 30,093 164,271 126,292 
Aug. 8 ....6-- 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,716 
Aug. 1 2.2000. 0,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ....... 61,665 40,283 80,638 64,644 
July 18 ....... 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 11....... 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4 weceses 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
June 27 ....... 2,579 8,609 37,689 14,269 
June 20....... 2,820 1,696 43,234 14,321 
June 13 ....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 158,599 
June 6....... 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 30........ 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 28........ 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 9.....+.+ 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 





Experts for Week Ended Sept. 13, 1919 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York..1,751,388 7,708 65,112 474,548 
Boston .... 240,000 .....  «sases 260,000 


Philadelp’a 2,175,000 


Baltimore... 544,000 S800... ccose  ssevane 
Newp. News 84,000 ..... 126,000 160,000 
N. Orleans.. 82,000 4,000 36,000 5,000 
Galveston .. 396,000 ...44 «sees sevens 
Montreal ... 726,000 ..... 125,000 359,000 





Tots., wk.5,998,388 14,708 383,112 1,448,548 
Prev. week.4,467,298 191,450 290,572 1,632,579 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn ~-Fiour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .. 1,293,958 7,708 30,000 
Continent .........+ 4,704,480 ..... 317,112 
8. and Ctl. America = ....+5 © «sees 24,000 
Weat Indies .iccice ‘ponvics’ Sacees 12,000 
GEnGTS “sicccccccwsa Ceaser 7,000) ...4- 
@ FOCANS pe ccccccces 5,998,388 14,708 $83,112 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports trofn United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Sept. 13: 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus ......... 36,728,790 9,298,000 
Flour, bbis .......++++ 6,220,808 000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 64,722,426 18,272,000 
Corn, BUS oi ceciccsss 859,423 1,678,000 
Oats, bus .....5-645- 15,583,516 11,016,000 
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Interest at present centers in the 
amount of clear flour that will be pur- 
chased this week by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. It would be illuminating to learn 
the amount that was tendered to the Cor- 
poration, for if the quantity bid for from 
this territory is a fair criterion for mill- 
ing sections in general, the Corporation is 
in position to obtain enough clear flour 
to feed several foreign countries for a 
long time. 

The quality of flour offered apparently 
varies as greatly as the quotations. Per- 
haps the contracts awarded will relieve 
the situation in milling. At least this is 
hoped for by those in the trade, for there 
is no doubting the fact that clear flour 
has had more to do with a rather dull 
market than any other grade of flour or 
even offal from wheat. 

Some of the mills in the Southwest that 
have taken a keen interest in the booking 
of flour with the Grain Corporation have 
advised their connections in Chicago, 
especially brokers, that their contracts 
were far greater than they anticipated; 
that is, they have had to shut off the pos- 
sibilities of offering any great quantity 
of flour for local consumption. A few 
mills have requested an extension of time 
on shipments to the Grain Corporation, 
so as to take care of a part of their 
regular trade. This condition seems to 
apply more to mills in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma than to mills in the North- 
west. 

Flour values of the upper grades have 
advanced 10@20c bbl, commencing about 
Wednesday noon. This is attributed to 
the possibilities of large sales of clear 
flour. There is still, however, a wide 
range between equal grades from the 
Northwest and Southwest, with buyers 
favoring the hard wheat patents and 
straights. An average range for 95 per 
cent Kansas and Nebraska patents is 
$10.40@10.60, jute. A few buyers have 
shown an inclination to enter into fairly 
large contracts for 95 per cent patents, 
and millers have hinted that they might 
accept $10.25, jute, Chicago, for shipment 
within 60 days. 

Millers in the Northwest, mainly North 
Dakota and Montana, have admitted that 
their wheat supply is not as satisfactory 
as desired, and that the quality is such 
that they will be required to use more in 
the manufacturing of a barrel of flour 
than on the last crop. They contend, 
however, that the quality of the flour is 
strong and should prove entirely satisfac- 
tory for home consumption. A general 
range for full patents from Minnesota 
and other spring wheat territories is 
$11.40@11.65, and for 95 per cent patents 
$11@11.25, in jute. Soft wheat flour is 
the cheapest wheat product in the way 
of patents obtainable, and ranges $10.40 
@10.65, in jute. 

There is a continued weakness in prices 
quoted on millfeed, especially of the 
lighter grades, and the demand is slow, 
regardless of the season of the year. 
Usually at this period there is a brisk 
inquiry from eastern jobbers for supplies 
to carry them through the early winter 
months, but this trade is lacking at this 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT ° 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ME TUNG, a now cseceivecens 23,750 91 
BARE -WODE s vescccccorecess 22,750 85 
OMT LMED h Sa diess deoc'e’ cine 15,250 55 
Two years ago ............ 23,750 91 


CORN-MILLING DULL IN SPOTS 

The milling of corn seems to have set- 
tled down to two distinct classes, both 
based on pre-war development of busi- 
ness. One comprises a trade that was 
built up from the sale of grits, used 
very extensively by the breweries, and 
the other is concerned with table prod- 
ucts, such as meal and flour. The miller 
of grits finds his sales greatly reduced, 
due to prohibition, while the miller who 
has built up a reputation on white and 
yellow meal sold in sacks and cartons, 
as well as flour for bakery trade, has a 
business that seems to be showing a gain. 
Some corn millers apparently surmised 
some time ago that the consumption of 
grits would be reduced if the brewing in- 
terests were brought within the ban of 
the prohibition act, and carried on rather 
extensive advertising campaigns in build- 
ing up a demand for table products. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS IN TEN-CENT STORES 

Shoppers along State Street, the latter 
part of the week, were given something 
new to look at. In one of the leading 
five-and-ten-cent store windows was a full 
display of bread, rolls and other bakery 
products made by the Federal System. 
The window was so attractive that a 
crowd was to be found around the dis- 
play at all times. All loaves of bread, 
white, raisin, graham, rye and sandwich, 
were offered at l5c, and rolls, white, rai- 
sin and graham, at 10c per dozen. The 
placards annotinced that the store was a 
branch of the Federal System, and that 
the public could hereafter make pur- 
chases of Federal goods daily. 


NEW FLOUR PLANT IN OPERATION 
There is considerable activity around 
the flour plant of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., at Twenty-seventh and Robey 
streets, recently purchased from Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. The equipment is 
being arranged to take in the first ar- 
rivals of flour and mill products. John 
Gannon, superintendent of the company’s 
mills in Montana, arrived here a few days 
ago and has a crew of men engaged in 
cleaning up the plant and making such 
changes as are necessary to provide for a 
storage of about 60,000 bbls. Edward 
Gannon, his son, is to be the chemist. F., 
M. Brown, eastern sales-manager, who is 
to be located here permanently, hopes to 
have his family with him in a few days. 
It is more than probable that the com- 
pany will have an uptown office, so as to 
be more centrally located for freight and 
banking interests. 


EXPORTERS IN RYE MARKET 


Exporters were in the market for rye, 
taking over 500,000 bus during the week. 
Hedges on this quantity were taken off 
in two me The Northwest was a good 
seller, and prices were advanced to 414¢ 
over Chicago, October, c.i.f., Buffalo, and 
13c over, track, Baltimore. Early in the 
week sales were at 114c over, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, and 1014c, track, Baltimore. It is 
understoode that Scandinavia has been a 
large buyer, and is operating for Ger- 
man interests. 


BEARISH ON GRAINS 


James A. Patten and John J. Stream, 
who attended the Hoover dinner at New 
York, returned very bearish on grains. 
Mr. Patten said the indications were not 
favorable for a return to normal in the 
foreign exchange situation for a long 
time. He expressed the belief that ex- 
tremely high prices on corn were a thing 
of the past, as the increased use of sub- 
stitutes that has been necessitated by the 
scarcity and high prices will reduce con- 
sumption of corn. 

Mr. Stream said the elevators at the 
seaboard are full of wheat and the rail- 
road yards are congested with cars load- 
ed with it. Many vessels are awaiting 


loading, but there seems to be no particu- 


lar pressure in that direction. This he 
attributed to the low rates of forei 
exchange absorbing the profits on th 
wheat, so that there is less desire to ship 
abroad at present. “I was informed by 
a corn miller there,’ he said, “that 80 
per cent of the corn-milling capacity of 
the country is shut down. Brewers for- 
merly took 60 per cent of the corn milled 
and 20 per cent of the product exported. 
Prohibition has cut out the big demand 
from brewers.” 

WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 

Prospects are for a greatly reduced 
acreage in winter wheat for the 1920 har- 
vest. ‘Lhe Department of Agriculture 
recommends that the acreage be reduced 
to a five-year pre-war average of around 
42,000,000 acres, It suggests that 20,- 
000,000 acres spring wheat be seeded next 
year, and on a normal basis this com- 
bined acreage would yield 830,000,000 bus 
wheat. This would allow for a normal 
home consumption and an exportable sur- 
plus of 200,000,000 bus. A rye acreage 
of 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 acres is suggest- 
ed, a small decrease from last year, which 
would give a sufficient crop to allow 50,- 
000,000 bus for consumption and 25,000,- 
000 for export. 

WEATHER AND THE CROPS 

The Clement Curtis crop report, issued 
today, says corn crop prospects have im- 
proved in many sections, but are deterio- 
rating in the dry area. Ripening has 
been rapid over the entire belt and, with 
general dry weather prevailing, yields are 
not likely to be above indications of 
Sept. 1. 

Heavy rains have fallen over a good 
part of the Central West, West and 
Southwest within the last few days, 
gréatly benefiting pastures and placing 
the ground in better condition for plow- 
ing and for germinating the winter wheat 
already seeded. 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$10,850, net to the buyer, a new high 
record, and $550 above the previous sale. 
It was bought by a New York stock 
house, which paid $100 brokerage, or dou- 
ble the regular fee. 

The Mid-West Cereal Milling Co., 3132 
West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, has been 
incorporated, under the laws of this state, 
with a capital of $15,000. The incor- 
porators are Max Sugarman and Joseph 
H. and Samuel Aimowitz. 

John W. Eckhart, of J. W. Eckhart & 
Co., wholesale flour merchants, who was 
appointed chairman of the Illinois “fair 
price” committee on food products of all 
kinds, has wired his resignation to Wash- 
ington on account of poor health. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Indiana Agricultural Association 
have issued notices to farmers advising 
the holding back of grain and live stock 
until after the labor conference in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 6. This is due to the recent 
decline in prices. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, stopped in Uhicago, Tuesday, en 
route to the East on a business trip. 
He said he was well satisfied with trade. 
While the volume is not large, orders are 
sufficient to keep going full time. 

Stanwood Osgood, for some time lo- 
cated in Chicago as a flour broker, and 
who accepted the position as_ sales- 
manager with the Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn., about a month ago, has 
resigned. It is understood that he is to 
re-engage in the handling of wheat and 
grain products. 

The Williams Commission Co. an- 
nounces that B. H. Trussell has been 
made secretary and treasurer, succeeding 
Blackstone Smith, who is now president 
of the Smith-Manire Commission Co. The 
Williams company has its office in the 
Webster Building, with general offices in 
New York City. 

F. L. Schmidt, sales-manager of the 
Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has resigned his position, and is to 
engage in business on his own account in 
Shelbyville, IIL, under the firm name of 
the Shelby Flour & Feed Co. Mr. 
Schmidt came to Chicago a year ago from 


the Indianapolis office of the top | 


company, and will be succeeded by C. 
Schimpff. 
R. M. Richards, who was for seven 
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tere with one of the leading mills of 
inneapolis as salesman in central 
states, has been engaged by the Stratton- 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. He 
will have charge of the mill’s sales in 
southern Michigan, northern Indiana, and 
a few counties in Ohio, with headquarters 
in Chicago. He is now covering the ter- 
ritory for his new connection. 

Linseed oil prices have dropped 10c 
within a week on sales by pressures for 
delivery any time between October and 
April. The last price was $1.84 for raw, 
in car lots. There is a scarcity in spot 
oil, and car-lot price is $2.10, while the 
single barrel price is $2.37. The latter is 
based on oil bought at $2.25. A decline 
in flaxseed has caused the weakness, there 
having been a drop of over $1 bu from the 
highest of the season. 

A decline in corn prices has greatly 
reduced the demand for starch from 
abroad, and the leading mills are not 
booked so far ahead as they were, al- 
though they have enough business to run 
for three weeks. It is understood that 
holdings of September corn by the in- 
dustries that Seta against sales of 
product have been gradually liquidated 
as the product was delivered. They have 
a moderate line at present, and expect to 
take the cash corn when it is delivered. 

Members of the Flour Jobbers’ Ex- 
change of Chicago have resumed their 
monthly meetings at the University Club. 
The exchange is affiliated with the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange, and was 
formed some time ago for the purpose of 
an interchange of credit information with 
dealers in flour, provisions, wholesale 
grocers’ supplies and various commodi- 
ties. There are 20 members of the Flour 
Jobbers’ Exchange. W. H. Mast is presi- 
dent, and J. S. Stone secretary and treas- 
urer, 

Outside millers, particularly those in 
the East, were large buyers of spring and 
hard winter wheat here this week, taking 
the bulk of the arrivals and paying 15@ 
20c above the basic price for the top 
grades. A few cars of fancy No. 1 dark 
northern spring were taken by seedsmen 
at $2.70@2.73, the highest of the season. 
While the receipts looked large in volume, 
offerings in the open market were not so 
heavy, as arrivals included the govern- 
ment wheat that is being moved through 
Chicago elevators. 

Logan & Bryan have increased their 
office space in the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, and now have three rooms. Their 
latest is the wireroom, where 75 operators 
are worked at one time, the largest force 
in the country in any commission house. 
Their wires run from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Winnipeg to the Gulf 
of Mexico, 40,000 miles in all. Arrange- 
ment of the new telegraph room as been 
by an architect who is an expert in effi- 
ciency. A blackboard runs the entire 
length of the room, covering nearly 100 
feet, on which are, posted all the grain, 
provision and leading stock prices. An 
operator can look at the board and send 
market quotations at any time without 
delay. 





A Mischievous Blunder 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 20.—It is unfor- 
tunate that the Canadian wheat board 
did not take a little more pains over the 
text of its statement, issued a few days 
ago through the public press of Ontario, 
in which retailers were warned that they 
must reduce the price of winter wheat 
flour. While, undoubtedly, the board it- 
self had a clear idea as to what it meant, 
the statement as published was not clear, 
and it led to all sorts of trouble in the 
trade and out of it. A firm distinction 
should have been made, for the sake of 
a very large number of people who do 
not know, as to the particular kind of 
flour meant and the uses to which it is 
put. 

Winter wheat flour is not spring wheat 
flour, nor is it used, even in Ontario, 
where the wheat is grown, for making 
bread, These things are commonplaces 
to the trade, but are Dutch to daily news- 
papers and the general public. Many 
press writers were led into making the 
most stupid kind of comment in discuss- 
ing the board’s statement, and the public 
mind was still further inflamed on the 
subject of food prices where a few ex- 
planatory sentences in the statement it- 
self would have made all clear. 

A. H. Batey, 
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Trade is confined to local markets, 
which are fair buyers of soft wheat flour 
in small lots. Shipments to San Fran- 
cisco are refused by the steamship com- 
panies, on account of the longshoremen’s 
strike there making it impossible to dis- 
charge cargoes, and flour dispatched to 
San Francisco has been diverted to south- 
ern California ports. Interior mills re- 


port occasional sales to the Middle West, 


and Atlantic seaboard, but southeastern 
markets are 30@40c bbl out of line. 

Washington blue-stem family patent at 
coast points is quoted at $10.80 bbl, basis 
49’s; bakers, $10.55, basis 98’s; blends 
from Washington, Dakota and Montana 
wheats, $11.50@12.35. 

Kansas mills have done a good business 
with the bakers of Seattle and Tacoma 
during the last two weeks, and most of 
them are now booked up for 60 days. 
Kansas first patent ranges $11.50@11.90 
bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. coast ter- 
minals, and 30c bbl less for second pat- 
ent. 

Montana mills are offering somewhat 
more freely, quoting first patent at $12 
@13.40 bbl, basis 98’s, f.o.b. coast, and 
50c bbl less for second patent. Sales are 
quite limited, as the bakers here stocked 
up with Kansas flour at 50c@$1.50 bbl 
lower prices. 

North Dakota flour advanced $1 early 
in the week to $13.95 bbl for first patent, 
and 50¢ bbl less for second. 

Colorado patent is quoted here at 
$10.65@10.75, but is not selling. The few 
samples of this flour so far received in- 
dicate that it is about the same quality as 
the bakers’ grades made by Washington. 
mills from Pacific hard white and red 
wheats. 

Millfeed is easier at $39@40 ton for 
mill-run, delivered transit points. 

For the first time in a year, flour has 
recently been sold by Washington mills to 
Hongkong, but only in very limited 
quantities. A small lot of blue-stem cut- 
off sold at $9.70 bbl, f.o.b. Seattle. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 34,110 65 
Last week ......... 52,800 44,390 77 
YOO? OBO .cccccocs 46,800 25,441 54 
Two years ago .... 28,800 13,065 45 
Three years ago... 40,800 29,753 73 


Four years ago .... 40,800 15,639 38 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 0 70 
Last week ......... 57,000 37,465 65 
Year ago .......... 57,000 21,166 37 
Two years ago .... 57,000 20,141 35 
Three years ago.... 57,000 33,503 59 
Four years ago..... 51,000 25,793 56 


WASHINGTON GRAIN YIELDS 


The estimate of the wheat crop for 
Washington, made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is far in ex- 
cess of the estimates of millers and grain 
men. The government estimate for spring 
wheat is 23,343,000 bus, and for winter 
wheat 23,088,000, a total of 46,431,000. 
The generally accepted estimate of mill- 
ers and grain dealers is 5,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 bus lower. The state grain in- 
spection department also considers the 
federal estimate excessive, and places the 
yield at 42,000,000 bus. 

The quality of the wheat is above the 
average. Big Bend blue-stem, particu- 


larly, is unusually strong, much of it test- 
ing 50 per cent wet gluten. 

The federal estimates of oats and bar- 
ley yields are not credited by the trade. 
The government figures for barley are 
4,569,000 bus, against the millers’ and 
grain dealers’ estimate of 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000, and for oats 12,152,000 bus, 
against 8,500,000 to 10,000,000. 


NOTES 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., has 
been in Seattle the last two days. - 

The Lacrosse (Wash.) Roller Mills are 
installing machinery to increase the ca- 
pacity of the mill from 200 to 400 bbls. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to Europe in July and August were 
190,401 bbls, and from Portland and 
Astoria 444,213. 

The 56c per 100 lbs freight rate on 
wheat from southern Idaho points, pre- 
viously in force to Galveston, Texas, is 
now effective also to New Orleans. 

A %5-bbl mill is being erected at Ronan, 
Mont., in the Flathead valley, by the 
Ronan Flour Mill Co., of which George 
Eckley is president, and Francis Huot 
manager and miller. ‘ 

The strike of truckers, flour packers 
and wheat handlers, which has reduced 
milling operations at Portland, has not 
extended to Seattle or Tacoma mills, and 
no immediate trouble is anticipated at 
the Puget Sound cities, 

The recent visit of officers of the Lewis- 
ton (Idaho) Milling Co. to Yakima, 
Wash., has caused the circulation of the 
report, which has not been confirmed, that 
this company is about to carry out its 
long-contemplated plan to build a mill 
there. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., operating 
cereal mills at Seattle, Portland and vari- 
ous other Pacific Coast cities, has in- 
stalled equipment at its Portland mill for 
600 bbls flour capacity. The capital of 
the company was recently increased from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

Premiums above the government basis 
of 2@15c bu are still being paid for the 
different varieties of Pacific Coast wheats. 
Turkey wheat, on account of the shortage 
of this variety in the Pacific Northwest, 
is particularly in demand by the mills. 
Eastern demand for certain varieties of 
Pacific wheats has had some effect in 
sending them to a premium, though east- 
ern shipments of wheat have so far been 
small, probably not over 200 cars. 

The officers of the Northern Flour 
Mills Co., recently incorporated, with 
headquarters at Portland, Oregon, a sub- 
sidiary company of the Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., of Portland, which has 
taken over the mills of the latter com- 
pany, were erroneously given in the last 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. The 
officers of the Northern Flour Mills Co. 
are: I. C. Sanford, president and general 
manager; A. P, Johnson, vice-president ; 
R. S. Tracy, secretary. 

The Bellingham & Northern Railroad, 
Gallatin Valley Railroad, Milwaukee Ter- 
minal Railroad, Puget Sound & Willapa 
Harbor Railroad, Seattle, Port Angeles 
& Western Railroad and Tacoma Eastern 
Railroad have conveyed their lines of 
railways to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. Notice has been issued of 
the withdrawal of all tariffs filed by them 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and acceptance and establishment 
thereof by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. 





According to the Chemiker-Zeitung, 
during the year ended Sept. 1, 1914, Ger- 
many was running 341 beet factories. In 
1917-18 there were only 312. The quanti- 
ty of beets raised declined from 16,939,- 
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a 1914 to 9,229,939 in 1918, and 

‘rom 1,316,122 acres to 949,890. 

! ar acre decreased 24 per 

» total quantity of raw sugar 
pr « was reduced from 2,617,937 
ons to 1,566,255. 


OREGON 
Portitanp, Orecon, Sept. 20.—Weekly 
output of Portland mills, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
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Weekly output. of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 42,600 8,549 20 
Last week ........ 42,600 $2,954 77 
Year ago .....s++. 40,500 24,062 59 
Two years ago.... 33,000 15,257 46 


With the prospect of much lighter 
grinding by the local mills, the millfeed 
market has gained in strength. For mill- 
run, $38.50 ton was bid, and $40 asked, 

Coarse grains ruled dull all the week. 
Closing bids.at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
sacked oats, $51@52.50 ton; bulk clipped 
oats, $48.50@52.50; old corn, $62@62.50; 
new corn, $55.50@57; blue barley, $61.50 
@63; feed barley, $60@62; eastern bulk 
barley, $56@57. 

The weather was cool and showery dur- 
ing the week, and generally favorable for 
late crop. Some fall plowing was done 
in the state. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn., Sept. 22.—No partic- 
ular change was noted by mills last week 
in the flour market. The former price 
basis held, and there was a steady de- 
mand of fair proportions. The call was 
general, indicating that trade in all quar- 
ters is interested. The business booked 
was of an ordinary run, with buyers 
showing no eagerness, but booking small 
to medium-sized lots, with an occasional 
order from larger users. Contracts called 
for both immediate and deferred deliv- 
ery, some buyers being willing to book 
ahead to the 60-day limit allowed by the 
regulations. The mills claim that they 
are kept busy caring for the business in 
hand. Shipping instructions are coming 
in fairly well. ; 

There was an active demand from the 
eastern trade for durum flour, and good 
bookings were made. The market for 
this flour appears especially healthy, buy- 
ers seeming ready to take on supplies 
for either immediate or future use at the 
price level. . 

No evidence of new interest in rye 
flour was apparent last week, the slight 
improvement of the previous week hav- 
ing died out. There was no change in 
prices, but the trade appears to be look- 
ing for a drop. 

Millfeed was firmer, and prices ad- 
vanced $1 ton. Anything mills have to 
offer is readily disposed of. 

DULUTH FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 37,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Per ct. 


This Week .wecsecsccsecvecs 27,345 74 

Eeiwt WOO . cvcisctedsdessvne 24,465 66 

VOOF AGO .cccccccccssscssse 22,340 62 

TWO Years ABO ....ccseseees 32,700 90 
NOTES 


Duluth mills shared with the govern- 
ment in purchases of wheat last week. 

A. B. Black and H. H. Richardson, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., were on ’change last Fri- 
day. 

The first wheat shipment of the month 
was made last week, 32,000 bus durum 
being loaded aboard a vessel for the 
East. ‘ 

The fourth American lock at the Soo 
Canal, and the longest in the world, was 
opened for use Sept. 18 with appropriate 
ceremony. K 

A good demand from the East for rye 
was reported, and samples on the tables 
were readily taken. Firmness in futures 
was reflected in the cash article. 

A cargo of 238,000 bus rye was shipped 
to Tiffin, Canada, last week, apparently 
for export account. All lake shipments 
of grain other than this went to Buffalo. 

Early last week a good demand for 
barley put it in a stronger position, an 
advance of 2c to $1@1.30 being made, 
but late buyers pulled away pom rices 
slumped and closed 5c under a week ago 
at 95c@$l. 

The freight handlers at Duluth were 
granted the Buffalo scale of wages last 








week, and did not go out, but those at 
Superior did not receive the raise, and 
walked out. Later this was adjusted and 
all fre again working. 


Difficulty in. getting cars for ca: 
a: int a lar; 


ain is report e number o 

ad-order cars is claimed to be one of the 
causes, It was stated last week that 
there were on the tracks at the Head of 
the Lakes at least 800 such cars. 

Advices from the country give no -en- 
couragement for hopes of a larger wheat. 
movement to market. The intimation has 
been heard that arrangements have been 
made for the movement of a considerable 

uantity of wheat to the seaboard but 
there is no evidence of this as yet. 

Wheat screenings are high and trad- 
ing is limited. Owners ask $20@25 ton, 
depending on quality. Buying is of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Low stocks 
and very little new screenings, because 
of the small receipts of wheat, are con- 
tributing to the strength in price. A 
shipment will arrive from Fort William 
by boat, this week, and another is ex- 
pected next week. 

Cash wheat of the better class is in 
strong demand, and brings a high price. 
Choice dark northern sold at a top price 
of $2.90, with other grades of spring 
wheat selling down from this accordin 
to weight and condition. Durum an 
winter wheat were taken by general buy- 
ers, and at the government basis or close 
to it. There was not much competition 
by mills, elevators or the government. 

The Duluth Universal Mill Co. is build- 
ing an addition to its plant, to be used 
as a feed mill. “Another grinding floor 
and eight or nine more bins will be add- 
ed. Corn, oats and barley will be ground 
and handled in connection with its flour 
and millfeed trade. The estimated cost 
of the improvement is $15,000, and it is 
to be ready Nov. 1. The Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. is furnishing the plans and 
installing the machinery, and the plant 
will be electrically operated. 

The feature in flaxseed is the demand 
for the cash article. Receipts and offer- 
ings are limited, and crushers are after 
cars: for prompt delivery and pay good 
premiums to get them. Today No. 1 
spot sold at 4c over September. Oil de- 
mand is slow, and larger receipts in all 
markets brought a sharp break in price.. 
This led to speculative selling. The Sep- 
tember future last week declined 23c, 
and other issues 12@20c. A rally near 
the close brought a recovery of 2@4c. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Copyright Notice Omitted 

Owing to an oversight, the statement 
that the photographs used in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller to il- 
lustrate the article “How China Feeds 
Her Millions” were copyrighted by Un- 
derwood & Underwood, New York, was 
omitted. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Sept. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
at 7D SP 42 39 54 ee 
eee 215 21 2 4 
Consolidated ..... 304 2 13 4 
ere 417 16 34 2% 
Western ......... 343 13 1 5 
Grain Growers ... 560 98 54 " 
Fort William .... 109 39 18 
Bastern ......... 6 14 ae “\e 
G, Te Fi cbevcvses 223 86 21 10 
Northwestern .... 351 23 14 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 483 165 56 4 
Thunder Bay .... 309 98 15 1 
Can. Gov’t ...... 97 68 4 3 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 547 114 15 
Richardson ...... 171 18 3 en; 
Dav. & Smith ... 64 83 29 

Potal@ ... 005.008 4,627 896 335 34 
Year ago ......... 3,877 2,864 297 276 
Receipts ........ 3,619 416 214 5 
Lake shipments.. 2,157 224 175 is 
Rail shipments... 75 100 61 4 

*Overshipped. 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 5. Bi. Bo, Wot sian 4 
No. 1 northern..1,694 No, 2 C. W...... 179 
No. 2 northern. .1,160 No, 3C. W...... 181 
No. 3 northern 750 Ex. 1 feed ..... 147 
Re Tee eee pS ee er 116 
Ma © vecveeeses 108. 2 feed .......... 215 
BO. G iiescccess 21 Others ......... 64 
DUPER. Soke cess 15 Se 
Others ......++.+ 630 Total ....ciseve 896 

Total 6 .ccsess 4,627 





The potato crop prospect for the strict- 
ly carload or commercial yield, according 
to reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture; Bureau of Crop Estimates, is 
reassuring. 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Owing to the misfortune which has be- 
fallen crops in the Northwest, and 
to a_lesser degree, the Southwest, at last 
a has arrived in which soft wheat 
ee heed enjoy a certain trade advantage. 
The spring wheat crop is very short; 
therd b a marked scarcity of the better 
grades, which are commanding stiff pre- 
miums, and spring wheat flour is neces- 
sarily high in price. Whatever may be 
determined later as to the quality of 
these hard wheat flours, and there are 


sera and disturbing reports at 
present, it is quite clear that there is 
not likely to be exerted anywhere near 


the usual pressure and,competition from 
these sources on this crop. 

It is due to this situation that soft 
wheat flour has its unusual opportunity. 
For some years the hard wheat millers, 
both spring and winter, have carried on 
an active and ceaseless propaganda to 
the effect that their flour was the only 
bread flour, until they have not only 
themselves and the trade quite widely 
convinced, but, what is more to the point, 
many of the bakers and consumers of 
their flour. The cumulative effect of this 
propaganda has been incalculable. And 
soft wheat millers have not effectively 
combated it. 

Granted, without argument, that hard 
wheat flours enjoy certain natural ad- 
vantages. As the trade quite generally 
understands, particularly the baker, hard 
wheat flours will stand more “punish- 
iment,” as it is called. Everybody in the 
trade knows what that expression means. 
It has made hard wheat flour, par ex- 
cellence, the flour for the commercial 
baker. Hard wheat flours are also sup- 

to take more water and, conse- 
quently, to give more loaves to the bar- 
rel, although the latter point may not 
be ehenetiod by soft wheat millers. And 
here the advantage of hard wheat flour 
ends, but it has had a very considerable 
and far-reaching effect. 

But soft wheat flour possesses also 
some natural advantages. It has come 
to be ized as the best flour for bis- 
cuits and crackers. Heretofore soft 
wheat mills have been too content with 
business of this character. As a matter 
of fact there has probably never been 
better bread made than that made in the 
home from soft wheat flour. Such bread 
has a flavor which cannot be obtained 
from spring wheat flour, and the yield is 
quite satisfactory. 

It is in this matter of flavor that hard 
winter wheat millers have found one of 
their strong talking points, claiming that 
their flour combines the qualities of both 
spring and soft winters. In evidence it 
might be pointed out that blended flours, 
particularly soft patent of, say, three- 
quarters soft winter and one-quarter 
spring, constituting an all-round flour, 
are hard to beat and, once introduced, 
very difficult to displace. 

use of soft wheat flour for home- 
baking antedates that of hard wheat 
flour. It was probably the original flour. 
Those who are familiar with bread made 
from this flour prefer it to all others, 
but it is not so widely known as it might 
be, and, furthermore, home-baking has 
gone out of fashion. Commercial bak- 
ers have never taken to soft wheat flour, 
because it would not stand the “punish- 
ment,” and requires more care and skill 
in the handling. It can be used com- 


mercially, however, if the bakers have 
the will to use it, and the bread will have 
a better flavor and color. 





There is one commercial bakery in 
Ohio using today as much as. fifty per 
cent soft wheat flour in its bread mix- 
ture, and on certain days even more than 
this. A mixture of fifteen to twenty per 
cent is easily possible without losing the 
peculiar quality of hard wheat flour in 
standing “punishment.” It is very much 
a question whether the commercial bak- 
ers will use more than this, on account 
of the trouble in getting their men to 
use it. It is also very much a question 
whether the commercial baker will con- 
vert the world to bakers’ bread unless 
he comes nearer the homemade loaf in 
flavor than he ever has up to this time. 

The soft wheat crop this year is of 
free milling quality, is unusually glutin- 
ous, the feld is as good as in normal 
years, and the flour is excellent. In the 
quality of its wheat, soft wheat territory 
has not suffered as much as other terri- 
tories. Soft wheat flour is selling at 
prices considerably below hard wheat 
flour, and there is a distinct price ad- 
vantage in blending it. 

One of the largest laboratories in the 
central states has been conducting daily 
chemical tests and bakings of the straight 
grade of soft wheat flours offered the 
Grain Corporation. Its comparative 
chemical tests show that these grades 
compare favorably with many hard 
wheat flours of this crop in gluten and 
absorption, and are superior in color. 
The baking tests show that the expansion 
and volume iS equal or nearly equal to 
that of hard wheat flours, texture is as 
good or better, and the flavor and color 
are superior. 

The conditions brought about by nat- 
ural causes this year favor a wider and 
more extended use of soft wheat flours. 
The logic of the situation points that 
way. Hard wheat millers in the past 
have been quick to take advantage of 
any condition with which nature favored 
them, and soft wheat millers, now that 
they have a chance for an inning, should 
not show -less enterprise and business 
ability. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Millers report a little more active in- 
quiry and better flour business for’ the 
week. Some sales are being made to 
various markets in lots even as big as 
1,000 bbls. It is notable, however, that 
the 1,000-bbl order is spoken of, indi- 
eating an absence of big business. 

Several Toledo mills participated in the 
Grain Corporation purchases this week, 
and these sales will serve to put them in 
a comparatively comfortable position. 
There is a feeling that buying in domes- 
tic markets may pick up before the end 
of the present month, as the effects of 
the first onslaught of recent govern- 
mental activities wear away. 


MILLFEED 


Millers report some cancellations, due 
to delayed shipments and failure to get 
stuff forward in contract time. For 
some time — and others having 
millfeed ordered have experienced the 
greatest trouble in getting mills to make 
shipment, and it is quite possible that 
further cancellations will take place. 

On account of the decline and soften- 
ing in prices, and probably due to many 
buyers being overstocked, mills have re- 
cently been experiencing difficulty in get- 
ting directions and, consequently, in in- 
stances have sey ¥: stuff to offer. Some 
mills report that there is no sale for feed 
at any price, and their buyers say that 
it is useless to cut the price, as feed is 
not wanted at any price. Some jobbers, 
however, report considerable activity, 
and say that they can buy from other 
jobbers at $2 ton below mill prices. The 
principal activity in feed seems to be in 

hands right now, and it probably 
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will not take to clean up their 
page pao ag “f 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with = ies weekly ages 2 of 

48,000 bbls, as reported to orth- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week 2. .vsccessiececs 46,500 98% 
Last week ...... 49,900 104 
Year ago ..... 31,075 64% 
Two years ago 38,300 80 
Three years ag0 .......+555 32,900 64 


- CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 

1919%........ 11 71,760 69,535 97 

I91TST. cc eseee 11 80,760 79,490 99 

1918. ..c..08e 16 103,560 66,826 64 

292F.. cs vcces 13 97,200 77,195 80 

*Week ended Sept. 20. tTWeek ended 
Sept. 13. 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


The trade has been thrown into a good 
deal of a quandary about the quality of 
the new hard wheat flours, due to some 
of the shipments from the Southwest 
turning out unsatisfactory and the un- 
certainty as to springs, due to wheat 
conditions there. There is no getting 
away from the fact that some of the 
flour from the Southwest has proven quite 
disappointing, to say the least. It may 
be that this was early milled flour from 
wet wheat or from wheat sections very 
adversely affected. 

The flour does not stand up, appears 
to be weak and without sufficient 
strength, and turns a grayish color in 
the dough. It is thought that it is short 
in gluten, as some chemical tests made 
here show some of these flours running 
below 11 per cent. The claim that it is 
due to excessive gluten is not credited 
here, in view of these tests. These ship- 
ments are working to the disadvantage 
of the hard winter wheat flours. 

On the other hand, flour from some 
other southwestern mills is reported as 
quite satisfactory, and it is presumed 
that they were more careful in the selec- 
tion of their wheat. One leading south- 
western mill is reported to have delayed 
starting on the crop three or four weeks 
because it would not take chances with 
the wheat then available. It is getting a 
maximum price for its flour, reports no 
trouble, and is booked up to such an ex- 
tent that it cannot accept orders for 
shipment within 30 days. 

So little new spring wheat flour has 
found its way into distribution and use 
yet that little can be said about it. Con- 
siderable has been sold and is rolling. 
Blended old and new spring appears to 
have proven quite satisfactory, and there 
is one mill in position to continue these 
shipments until the end of September, 
or possibly later. There are reports of 
the flour being somewhat yellow in color, 
but much more glutinous than Kansas. 
Spring wheat flour representatives ex- 
press the greatest confidence in their 
flour on account of its glutinous quality, 
and expect to be very much in it later 
when they can offer in greater volume, 
and this in spite of higher prices. 

New spring wheat first clears are said 
to be very high in gluten on this crop, 
testing as high as 17 cent in in- 
stances, and possibly bakers *and blend- 
ers may make use of these clears in 
building up flours of less gluten content. 
Soft winter wheat flours which are run- 
ning well in gluten this year may also 
be used for blending. Resort to these 
flours would help bring down the cost of 
the bread mixture, at the same time that 
it was built up. 


BAKERY TRADE FLOUR PRICES 


Diverse and somewhat varied reports 
are in circulation as to the position of 
bakers on their flour stocks. Some of 
the larger ones are thought to be fairly 
well taken care of for as much as 60 
days. It is not uncommon to find mill 
representatives who sell these trades re- 

rting that they have done an excel- 
ent business in flour on this crop, some- 
times the number of barrels sold equal- 
ing an ordinary six months’ period. Nev- 
e there is noticeable a distinct 
feeling that there is to be considerable: 
buying between now and the end of the 
month. 


The range in prices on both Kansas 
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tent 95 per cent Kansas flour is quot- 

all the way from about $10.60 to 
$11.50, with short patents 40@50c more. 
Spring wheat flours run 75@80c above 

ansas for like grades. These prices 
are basis jute, Toledo rate points. Soft 
winter standard patents can be had at 
$9.80@10.25, basis 98-lb cottons, Ohio 
points. 

EXTENSION OF TIME 

Millers of the central states have been 
notified that as soon as the Grain Cor- 
poration is launched on its shipping pro- 
gramme for this year it will not continue 
to grant extensions in time of making 
shipments without exacting the penalty 
of 25c per bbl in accordance with clauses 
5 and 6 of the contract. The Grain 
Corporation has suggested that millers 
be cautioned not to offer more flour than 
they can get out reasonably within 30 
days. 

LOW EXPORT RATES 

As having a bearing on the mainte- 
nance of satisfactory prices on export 
flour, an Ohio miller makes the follow- 
ing valuable suggestion: 

“We note that prices, while low, do 
not appear to interest the Grain Cor- 
poration, but believe that if mills will 
only use ordinary good. judgment and 
decline to offer at cost and under, a bet- 
ter market will prevail. Furthermore, it 
is becoming more and more apparent 
that America is likely to want most of 
our wheat to provide for its own wants 
and safeguard the next season, with a 
fair carry over, so if millers will only 
mill reasonably steady, and avoid offer- 
ing at less than value, it will result in 
good to the entire country as well as 
our own industry. 

“Along this line, we believe the millers 
should avoid offering flour to the govern- 
ment through the large number of 
‘agencies’ springing up, not only in New 
York, but all through the country. Chi- 
cago is full of them. As each one of- 
fers comparatively large lots, often from 
the same mills as do others, the Grain 
Corporation is naturally induced to bid 
low and sparingly. If mills would con- 
fine all offerings for the Grain Corpora- 
tion to the Mid-West Flour Mills Co. and 
the Millers’ Export Association, we be- 
lieve a stronger feeling would quickly 
develop.” 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Weather seasonable this week. Farm- 
ers are now busy cutting corn and pre- 
paring ground for fall seeding. Corn 
crop is made, and there are many favor- 
able reports concerning it. Fairly free 
movement of wheat prevails, and it is re- 
ported that quality of late has been show- 
ing some improvement. Completion of 
threshing was long delayed, but is now 
finished, 

NOTES 

C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
brokers, Cincinnati, was here Wednesday. 

The Fisher Bros. Co., operating a bak- 
ery at Cleveland, Ohio, and about 80 
chain stores, is advertising a 16-oz loaf 
of bread for 8c and a 24-oz loaf for 12c. 

Siegmund Steeg, flour broker, Chicago, 
in Cleveland this week on his way home 
from an eastern trip, reports having sold 
a large volume of flour so far this crop. 

The Tri-State Baking Co. has acquired 
the plant and business of the Gartner 
Baking Co., Battle Creek, Mich. This 
makes the fifth bakery acquired by this 
company. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales-manager, and W. 
S. McClintic, representative in this ter- 
ritory for Leavenworth (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., were in Cleveland calling on the 
trade this week. 

Theodor —" representing the 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn., and W. S. Neiswonger, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
were in Toledo this week. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, sold 41,470 bbls flour to the 
Grain Corporation this week, at $10.20 
@10.25, jute, Baltimore. This was the 
major part of its offerings. 

Harry Bryant, formerly representing 
spring wheat mills in Indiana territory, 
has arranged to cover Illinois, with head- 
Fenton at Springfield, for the Weber 

lour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

C. H. Hitch, flour and feed, Cleve- 
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land, has returned from Minneapolis. He 
is doing an active feed business, and 
saye that feed com he: Bought, fram: ob 
bee ae from the 
mi 


Frank H. Kimball, formerly advertis- 


ing manager Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., _ 


has engaged in the advertising business 
on his own account, with an office at 
461 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, 
specializing in advertising for flour mill- 
ers. 

W. C. Kreger, salesmanager, A. B. 
Hewson, Ohio representative, and Stan- 
ley C. Byrum, Indiana representative of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, were in Toledo Sept. 15. 
Mr. Hewson has moved his headquarters 
from Mansfield to the Lenox Hotel, Co- 
lumbus. 

The Cleveland office of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., in charge of F. P. Fisher 
as general sales-manager covering Ohio 
and Michigan, has been moved from the 
Swetland Building to a more commodi- 
ous suite in the Frederick Building. Mr. 
Fisher reports an excellent business on 
this crop. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 20.—Both 
wheat and corn flour millers here report 
an increase in business, compared with 
last week. Some of the hesitation on the 
part of the trade, occasioned by agitation 
over the high cost of living and the fall 
in hog and coarse grain prices, has dis- 
appeared. Buyers are less timid, jobbers 
report, but a few weeks of stability are 
needed to restore the confidence neces- 
sary to normal activity. 

Wheat flour prices are fairly firm. 
Bakers are buying in larger quantities, 
and sales of bread are reported to be in- 
creasing. Business in cakes and pastries 
is not as large as it generally is at this 
time of the year, due principally to @ 
shortage of sugar. This shortage has in- 
creased the demand for sweet goods from 
bakeries. 

Not a single report has been received 
by Stanley Wyckoff, of Indianapolis, fed- 
eral sugar distributor for the state, to 
show that any baker has had a supply of 
sugar on hand large enough to accuse 
him of hoarding. For the most part; 
bakers have suffered as much as house- 
wives or dealers in this respect. 

Soft winter wheat patent flour is quot- 
ed at $10.15@10.65 bbl in car lots, 98-ib 
cotton basis. Hard winter patents are 
offered at $10.15@11.05, and hard spring 
patents are available at $11.25@11.75. 
Jobbers report soft winter patents mov- 
ing better. 

In the corn-milling industry, grits are 
quoted at $3.50 per 100 lbs, sacked ; meal 
at $3.45, corn flour at $3.65, hominy at 
$3.55 and hominy flakes at $4. Following 
the heavy declines of the preceding two 
weeks, this week has shown a firmer 
tendency, most of the quotations being 
5@10c higher. 

* 

Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and inspections 
of grain and stocks in store, in bushels, 
with comparisons, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbis) 


ee RRS eS rrre ve ee 18,858 
DOG. BB, TORS oss cvin sins sons ccse sivas 19,419 
WO. TE, BORO 5. ECE s Cie s Cees ces’ 7,244 
Wows. SB,.. LOR aa v's 6 sb eis whcicewiws 15,820 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
WHORE cxdespe Geka cosas 180,000 41,000 
Pe RN OR re ce ee 269,000 100,000 
OOER ska Seu nbis pve nee kbc ae 304,000 56,000 
RYO iis kde baie Heenas 18,000 10,000 


STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Sept. 20, 1919. 454,270 231,900 331,600 33,900 
Sept. 21, 1918. 322,049 558,800 118,030 55,340 
Sept. 22, 1917. 264,500 458,900 625,140 11,600 


Fairly good, is the way most of those 


‘connected with the feed business describe 


sales. Hominy feed is offered at $56.90, 
bulk, and $60.90, sacked, a drop of $4 
in each case. Demand slow. In the 
wheat feed market, mixed feed is quoted 
at $46@48 ton, bran at $43@45, and 
middlings at $53@55. Buying has not 
been heavy recently. 


HEARS WHEAT PRICE EVIDENCE 
Evidence in a test case brought by the 


Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions before the United States Grain Cor- 


is 
this state 
reasonable dling cha 
as stipulated in their contract with the 
federal authorities, was presented at a 
hearing held this week at the Indianap- 
olis Board of Trade. 

Alfred Brandeis, of Louisville, Ky., 
chief of the enforcement division of 
Grain Corporation in this zone, presided. 
After the testimony was concluded, he 
left for Washington to lay the evidence 
before H. D. Irwin, second vice-president 
of the Corporation. 

The case was brought by William Bos- 
son, a Marion County farmer, against F. 
P. McComas, an elevator owner at Castle- 
ton. In his complaint Mr. Bosson alleged 
that he delivered at the McComas elevator 
2,291 bus wheat, for which he was paid 
$2.11 for No. 1 grade, $2.08 for No. 2, 
and $2.04 for No. 3. In conclusion the 
complaint said that the payment of $2.11 
bu for No. 1 wheat, within 12 miles of 
Indianapolis, was not a fair reflection of 
the buying basis fixed by the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

The complainant asked that the federal 
authorities investigate the complaint and 
order Mr. McComas to pay to the com- 
plainant 5c bu additional to the sum 
received, or such sum as the government 
might find due, for each of the 2,2911%4 
bus delivered to McComas. 

In connection with the hearing, a copy 
of a telegram was introduced, said to 
have been sent on July 9, 1919, by Mr. 
Irwin to the Pendleton (Ind.) Elevator 
Co., which read: “Reported that you are 
paying $2.11 to farmers for No, 1 red 
wheat. If so, I fear complaints will re- 
sult, and to avoid same would suggest 
your advancing this price 5c per bu.” 

After the receipt of this message, evi- 
dence was introduced to show that the 
Pendleton Elevator Co. inserted the fol- 
lowing paid advertisement in a newspa- 
per: “Notice to farmers: We will pay 
for No. 1 wheat $2.16; for No. 2 wheat, 
$2.13; for No. 3 wheat, $2.09. We will 
also reimburse persons who have already 
delivered grain.” 

A telegram received by Lewis Taylor, 
general secretary of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Farmers’ Associations, also was 
cited. It was dated July 9, 1919, was 
signed by Mr. Irwin, and said: “Iwo 
dollars and eleven cents, Indianapolis, for 
No. 1 wheat is not fair reflection of our 
buying basis. If you have specific charge 
or complaint, submit full information and 
I will investigate.” 

Officers of the federation said they 
were prepared to file additional specific 
cases for different parts of Indiana, but 
none have as yet been presented outside 
of the Bosson case, so far as is known. 
For the most part of the present crop 
season, Indianapolis millers and grain 
dealers have been paying more than the 
dre complained of, the bids as a rule 

eing $2.13 bu for No. 1 red wheat, $2.10 
for No. 2 red, and $2.06 for No. 3, with 
other grades on their merits. 
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INDIANA CROP WEATHER 


Conditions for the last 10 days have 
been very favorable for the rapid ripen- 
ing of corn in Indiana. It now is gen- 
erally mature, except in the southern part 
of the state, where many fields will re- 
quire another week or two. Fall plowing 
for wheat has been delayed by drouth 
conditions. 

Temperatures last week near the 100 
mark were registered at a number of 
places, while night readings om several 
occasions were in the forties, and in cer- 
tain northwestern sections even fell 
slightly below that mark. Light frost 
was reported over some of the lowlands. 

Indiana experts in agriculture are 
closely watching reports concerning the 
wheat acreage for the coming season, A 
dispatch from Greencastle says that the 
acreage in Putnam County will drop 
about 50 per cent from what it was this 

ear. One reason, it is said, is that there 
s doubt as to whether the grain will 
remain at a high price level. Another is 
drouth conditions. 
* Dry weather has brought plowing for 
winter wheat almost to a standstill in 
Lawrence County. However, Dubois 
County reports that the indications -are 
that a large acreage will be sowed there, 
as many farmers had completed plowing 
he the ground became too dry to 
break. 


Epwarp H. Zieoner. 
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A majority of the mills reporting this 
week experienced a good demand for 
flour, and nearly all are sold up close to 
the 60-day limit, while a number have 
withdrawn from the market temporarily 
and are giving their attention to the fill- 
ing of orders given some time ago. In 
this they are seriously handicapped, as 
shipping facilities are growing worse in- 
stead of improving. Strikes in southern 
Illinois coal mines also add to the dif- 
ficulties of country millers. The bulk of 
the business reported was in small lots. 
Nearly all classes of buyers show a dis- 
position to keep a fair supply on hand. 

The general tone of the market all week 
was strong, with most mills advancing 
prices, although closing quotations show 
only a slight advance on the week. Nom- 
inal quotations, in jute sacks: hard wheat 
95 per cent $10.25@10.60, 100 per cent 
$9.90@10.10, clear $7@7.50, low-grade $6 
@6.75; soft wheat patent $9.65@10.25, 
100 per cent $9.25@9.60, clear $7@7.50, 
low-grade $6@6.90; spring wheat patent, 
old, $12@12.50; 100 per cent, $11.50@ 
11.75; first clear, $8.25@8.75; second clear, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Country mills reported a healthy de- 
mand from southern markets for soft 
wheat flour, and a fair volume of busi- 
ness was done, but most buyers are more 
anxious to have shipments made on pre- 
vious purchases, and demand is mostly 
for immediate shipment, which mills are 
unable to fill, as they are behind in their 
shipments, on account of the car shortage. 

e business was done for export oth- 
er than Europedn markets, but most mills 
are giving their attention to the filling of 
domestic orders. 

The local market was fairly active and 
a good volume of business was done. Only 
a few sales of clears were reported, buy- 
ers calling mainly for the higher grades 
of hard and soft wheat flour. Local mills 
reported sales of soft wheat straights to 
the Grain Corporation at $10.25, jute, 
Baltimore, but no advices were received 
on tenders of clear and low-grade. 

* a 


The millfeed market was dull, and 
only a limited amount of business was 
done. Bran was quoted at $37@40 ton, 
and middlings at $56.50@60. Other feed- 
stuffs were also dull. White hominy feed 
sold at $53@55, No. 2 alfalfa meal $35.50, 
and No. 1 $86@37, in new sacks. Oat 
feed nominal at $25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the week 
ending Sept. 20, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


This Week ..sccscccrccocass 43,700 86 
Last week ......cseeeceses 43,700 87 
MOBP OBO oscrcscs cs iviceds 33,400 66 
Two years ago .........4+- 23,950 47 


Output of outside. mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 


SR WOO oss Fee ce isiede ad's 59,900 77 
Least Week i .cceeccsscccens 57,800 75 
BONE: BES wees cdvdiessdvose 53,000 6 
Two years ago .........++. 53,900 69 


DEATH OF OTTO L. TEICHMANN 


Otto L. Teichmann, president of the 
United States Bank of St. Louis, died of 
heart disease at his home here, Aug. 18. 
Mr. Teichmann was one of the best known 
and most ular men in St. Louis. He 
was born in this city May 12, 1865. For 
many years he was in the in business 
under the firm name of Teichmann Com- 
mission Co., and when it went out of 


business about seven years ago, he was 
gy president of the above-named 
ank, 

He was president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange in 1905, and at a meeting of 
fermer presidents and officers and the 
board of directors of the Exchange, it 
was ordered that the rostrum of the Ex- 
change be draped in mourning for 30 
days in memory of the death of Mr. 
Teichmann, in accordance with the usual 
custom, and a committee was appointed 
to draft resolutions to be sent to the be- 
reaved family. Funeral services were 
held Friday afternoon. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters and a sister. 


NOTES 

The St. Louis Grain Club has arranged 
a golf tournament to be held at Norman- 
die, Sept. 26. ; 

Thomas J. Sinnott, of Thomas G. Sin- 
nott’s Son, New York, was in St. Louis 
this week, calling on the trade. 

A good business was done with maca- 
roni manufacturers in this market this 
week, large lots of durum flour being 
booked at $11@11.10, bulk, St. Louis. 

Stanwood N. Osgood, formerly of Min- 
neapolis, but recently of Chicago, was 
here this week on his way to gg We He 
where he intends to engage in business 
again. 

H. A. Liedell has severed his connec- 
tions with the J. W. Bunn Grocery Co., 
of Springfield, Ill, to go into the whole- 
sale flour and feed business for himself, 
under the firm name of H. A. Liedell & 
Son. Mr. Liedell represented Washburn- 
Crosby Co. for five years before he be- 
came associated with the J. W. Bunn 
Grocery Co. 

Two men were seriously injured and 
considerable damage was done on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange this week 
when a scaffold on which men were 
working crashed to the floor. It had 
been erected near the ceiling of the trad- 
ing floor, and the men were working on 
the walls, which are being cleaned and 
redecorated. Fortunately, the accident 
occurred before trading hours. 


The special election held on the floor 
of the Exchange Sept. 15 for the purpose 
of amending certain rules in reference to 
memberships, resulted in the following 
vote: Rule XIII, paragraph 5, section 1, 
279 for and 58 against; section 2, 277 for 
and 59 against; section 15, 276 for and 62 
against; section 16,272 for and 65 against. 
The vote taken Sept. 16 for the pu 
of ne $2,000 toward defray- 
ing the expenses of the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, to be held here Oct. 
13-15, carried by a vote of 178 for and 12 
against. 





Wheat and Flour in Greece 

According to a recent report from the 
United States Bureau of Markets, the 
bulk of the grain imported by Greece 
before the war came from Russia, Rou- 
mania, France, Bulgaria and the United 
States. During the war the United States 
and Canada furnished practically the en- 
tire supply. These countries will still be 
the principal source of supply until Rus- 
sia and the neighboring countries are 
again in condition to meet the needs of 
Greece. 

Flour should be packed in bags of 50 
kilograms (110.25 Ibs) and 100 kilograms 
(220.5 lbs). On wheat the commission 

_paid the agent is 1 per cent; on flour, 
1¥, to 2 per cent. The commission agents 
attend to customs formalities, and pay 
the duty on’ wheat and flour. Business 
with importers is transacted, c.i.f. pay- 
ment to be made against documents at 
Athens, 


An estimate of the wheat crop of Spain 
this year is 3,766,572 metric tons. 
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“EAT MORE BREAD” CAMPAIGN 


By now both the milling and baking 
trades should be quite familiar with the 
excellent advertising campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of bread being 
waged by the Fleischmann Co., which 
concern is spending many thousands of 
dollars for the purpose. This campaign 
is based upon the premise that a competi- 
tion among bakers is wrong, and that 
bread should be put into direct competi- 
tion with other and more expensive food- 
stuffs. 

Viewed from this angle, an excellent 
opportunity is furnished both the milling 
and baking trades to back up this effort, 
and not only educate the public to an 
exact knowledge of the food value of 
bread but at the same time benefit both 
the public and themselves. 

For the sake of comparison it might 
be well to consider the effect of the “Eat 
Less Bread” campaign of the United 
States Food Administration in the crop 
year of 1917-18 and its results. Of course 
it must be admitted at the outset that a 
very large amount of space valued at 
millions of dollars was donated by many 
concerns advertising nationally to this 
campaign, but the result is the important 
point. This result was practically the 
creation of one hundred and twenty-one 
million bushels of wheat because by rea- 
son of the decreased consumption of 
bread this country, though having on 
paper only twenty million bushels avail- 
able for the purpose, was able to export 
to its European allies and to neutrals 
one hundred and forty-one million bush- 
els. If this result could be brought about 
by advertising, the reverse can be pro- 
duced by the same methods, and every 
miller and every baker can help. 

Mills that are doing billboard and peri- 
odical advertising can well afford to em- 
body in this advertising the slogan “Eat 
More Bread,” for the great consuming 
public does not eat flour as such, but 
does eat it in the form of bread, and it 
must necessarily follow that, if the con- 
sumption of bread is increased, the con- 
sumption of flour must correspondingly 
increase, and so benefit the public, the 
miller and baker. It makes little differ- 
ence whose flour is used to make the 
bread or whose bread is sold to the con- 
sumer, because if the public is induced 
to eat the proper proportion of bread 
each miller and each baker will get his 
full share of the business so developed. 

Fleischmann has_ recently 
printed a very attractive poster which 
can easily be pasted on any billboard ad- 
vertising now running or upon a bakeshop 
window. This reads, “Bread is your best 
friend, eat more of it.” These are fur- 
nished free, and a spirit of co-operation 
should prompt every one who can do so to 
use them, spreading the propaganda as 
broadly as possible, to the end that this 
campaign will be successful. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


While flour market conditions were firm 
this week, the yolume of business was 
perceptibly less, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fairly good pur- 
chases of the preceding week, coupled 
with the tendency to advance prices for 
spring wheat flours, for with these pur- 

buyers have placed themselves in 
position for a time at least to keep out 

of pn the market, particularly in case of an 
attempt to advance prices. It is said 
that the reason for the advance in spring 
wheat flours was that premiums were now 
being paid for lower grades of wheat, 
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which haturally increases the cost of 
flour. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that 
some southwestern mills have their ele- 
vators full of wheat, in consequence of 
which they find it necessary to force sales, 
if possible, which accounts for the sub- 
stantial difference in prices between 
spring and Kansas standard grades. 

The prominent feature of this crop 
flour business has been the strong de- 
mand for short patents which has pre- 
vailed for the past several months. This 
is a clear indication that consumers of 
bread were made heartily sick of the 
many mixtures they were forced to use 
by reason of conservation methods last 
year, and the pendulum of public demand 
is swinging as far as it possibly can in 
the opposite direction. This should be a 
facer for the food faddists and others 
who continually harp on the great merits 
of flours of other character, but the pub- 
lic demand probably means little to them. 

The strike of truckmen and chauffeurs 
who handle flour caused some difficulty in 
the trade this week, because of the dif- 
ficulty in making local deliveries. These 
handlers of flour made a demand for a 
40 per cent increase in wages. The strike 
was settled before the close of the week, 
but on exactly what basis could not be 
learned. 

The Grain Corporation announced this 
week that it would’ not give out any in- 
formation whatever regarding prices or 
amount of clears purchased. 

Regarding the purchasing of clears, it 
would seem, in view of the fact that with 
proper handling they will make very 
good bread, and with the rate on sterling 
exchange so extremely low, it would be 
good business to purchase this grade of 
flour in large quantities for the United 
Kingdom markets. Such a policy would 
be of material help to the milling trade 
here and the financial situation in Great 
Britain. 

General flour quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $12.50@12.75; standard patent, 
$11.50@11.75; first clear, $9.25@9.75; 
winter straight, $9.90@10.25; Kansas 
straight, $10.65@11.10; rye, $7.35@7.75,— 
all in jute. 

NOTES 

Orlin I. Goble, provision broker, Porto 
Rico, is in the United States for a short 
time. 

John McBride, formerly connected with 
the Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., called at this office this week. 

Thomas Sinnott, flour broker, New 
York, is on a two weeks’ trip through the 
West to visit his mill connections. 

John Pennington, for many years with 
the New York Central as export agent, 
is now with Phelps Bros. & Co., steamship 
agents, 17 Battery Place. 

M. F. Dunne, who for more than 30 
years has been connected with the French 
Line, has resigned to take a position with 
the Cosmopolitan Line, 42 Broadway. 

Jean Goldschmidt, of E. J. A. Gold- 
schmidt, Paris, France, who has been in 
this country for many months and at- 
tached to the French High Commission, 
sailed for home Thursday, on the La 
France. 

John §S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour ills Co., Dwight K. 
Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
Minneapolis, and C. E. Roseth, secretary 
and treasurer Great Northern Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, were in New York this 
week, 





The concrete steamship Atlantus, the 
first of its type to have been delivered 
from an Atlantic shipyard and the sec- 
ond concrete ship to rated in At- 
lantic waters, was turned over by the 
Shipping Board on Aug. 16 to the 
Raporel Steamship Line, of New York, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





for operation in the West Indian service 
of that company. The Atlantus was built 
in Aaa nie N. C., and is of 3,000 





BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 20.—There is 


less complaint concerning the demand’ 


for flour, in fact most of the mills re- 

rt evidence of buyers getting off that 
Paint-hearted feeling that the govern- 
ment. would again interfere in the regu- 
lation of the flour business. There are 
other dealers who see that the decline in 
feeds will advance prices of flour, and 
they believe that prices are dragging on 
the bottom, and now is the fime to take 
hold. The advance in the prices of spring 
wheat here, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 10¢ bu, has also strengthened the 
ideas of millers who have been a little 
low. They could easily sell at last week’s 
prices, but are turning bids down, as 
there is no telling where the spring wheat 
market will stop. One thing is certain, 
there will be no decline on the desirable 
grades. 

Flour has been selling to the local 
grocers at rather easy prices for some 
weeks, owing to the fact that the mills 
have been paying little attention to that 
end of the business, it is said. A sharp 
advance is scheduled for next week. 

There is no demand for rye flour, and 
prices are quoted the same as last week. 

Although Kansas flour sellers here re- 
port a lull in demand this week, they 
are optimistic. Prices were advanced 10e 
to l5e, owing, it is claimed, to the dif- 
ficulty in getting wheat. They look for 
higher prices and a resumption of the 
previous good trade. at the advance. 
Short winter patent was quoted at $11.60 
@11.75, and standard at $11.10@11.25, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Winter wheat representatives here 
have advanced prices this week 10c, and 
are doing a fair amount of business. 
Short winter is held at $11.05, standard 
at $10.70, and pastry at $10.30, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are again lower, a eager 
bran, which is offered at $5 under last 
week for prompt or immediate shipment, 
and there is little evidence of buyers tak- 
ing kindly to even that decline. There 
is, however, some trade in middlings at 
$1.50 less than a week ago, and the mills 
are keeping cleaned up. Other feeds 
are scarce, but following the lower ten- 
dency. There were bids for standard 
middlings today from the East at $55. 
The general opinion is that bran is on 
the bottom, but other feeds must soon 
be readjusted. 

Corn-meal coarse feed slumped $3 ton, 
and the mills say this has not improved 
the demand worth noticing, as buyers 
look for lower corn prices. Hominy feed 
is freely offered, and there are all sorts 
of prices, with little demand. Gluten 
feed lower. Cottonseed meal unsettled, 
and offerings pressed for sale. Oil meal 
was offered by one mill here at $70, im- 
mediate or prompt shipment, with oth- 
ers asking more. The mills were all 
looking for billing. 

Rolled oats fairly active and steady. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, in fair de- 
mand at $26@927, track, Buffalo. Sales 
were mostly at $26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week 86 
Last week 80 
Year ago » 90 
Two years ago ........-.+:- 86,500 52 
Three years ago .......+.. 108,050 65 


NOTES 

Canadian purchases of corn in this 
market are liberal. 

There are only 15,000 bus corn here in 
store; a year ago, 297,000. 

Rye stocks are 1,500,000 bus, com- 
pared with 19,000 a year ago. 

Flour receipts by lake for the week 
were 174,000 bbls; last year, 24,000. 

Stocks of wheat here are about §8,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 3,600,000 a 
year ago. 


Buckwheat is reported in good condi-. 


tion in all parts of the state and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Receipts of wheat by lake this week 
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were 1,977,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
564,000 a year ago. 

Millers are payin 
white or red wheat, 
and receipts are light. 

eg ments by canal from this port to 
New York for the week: flour, 400 tons; 
oats, 24,000 bus; rye, 30,600 bus: 

This state will harvest the largest crop 
of corn in its history, according to field 
agents of the United States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. The cutting of corn for 
silage has begun, and every silo will be 
filled to capacity. 


$2.23 for No. 1 
elivered at the mill, 


E. BANGASSER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnuester, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Although 
the volume of business continues light, 
there are some developments that indi- 
cate that the market may have features 
a little later that will put a different 
aspect on the flour trade. It has been 
persistently pointed out by millers here 
that flour must continue high as long as 
wheat is selling at a sharp premium above 
the government minimum. Today one of 
the mills bought No. 1 northern (dark) 
‘at $3.05 bu, laid down here. Such evi- 
dence of strength of wheat prices has 
been accumulating for some time, but 
the trade has refused to take it seri- 
ously, and has backed its belief by re- 
fusing to buy except for spot delivery 
and in small amounts. 

Now comes further evidence of high 
flour prices. At least one of the big 
western mills represented here has ad- 
vanced its flour prices, including spring 
patents, 20c bbl. As a result, being ad- 
vised in advance, quite heavy sales were 

made to jobbers, bakers and retailers 
who rushed to cover. Similarly, one of 
the local mills in response to expensive 
wheat has advanced its price on spring 
patents 25c over last week. 

So far as local mills are concerned, 
there is little change in the flour trade 
yet, but there is hardly a mill here but 
that predicts a higher range of prices 
soon. Some go so far as to say that 
spring patents will touch $13 shortly. 
Further, it is pointed out that, once the 
trade realizes that flour is now relatively 
cheap and will work higher in price be- 
fore the fall is far advanced, buying will 
begin. No one is ready to say that there 
will be any grand rush, but it is pointed 
out that with bakers, retailers and job- 
bers with abnormally low stocks, selling 
should assume at least average propor- 
tions. 

Whether well-founded or not, some be- 
lieve that it will be hard sledding for 
spring wheat mills here on account of 
the difficulty in getting wheat. This feel- 
ing is due not so much to the freight 
service, which is falling down woefully, 
as to the concern over the reports of the 
dwindling wheat crop in the Northwest. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $12.15@12.50 bbl, 
cotton ¥,,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.15; 
spring straights, local, $12, cotton 1,’s; 
bakers patent, $11.80, cotton ¥’s, car 
lots, Boston; clears, $9.50@10, cotton 
¥4,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10, small 
lots; low-grade, around $7.25 bbl, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

With most of the mills here, stocks of 
clears are accumulating. Scarcely a mill 
here but put in bids for government busi- 
ness this week, and now await the out- 
come. 

There is a trifle more interest in gra- 
ham and whole-wheat, but on practically 
a jobbing basis. The rather nominal 
quotations are: graham, cotton ¥,’s, car 
lots, Boston, $9.50; whole-wheat, “Sil. 50, 
same basis. Rye flour continues slow. 
Best white brands are quoted at $8@8.10 
bbl, cotton 1%’s, Boston; western, white 
$9, medium $8.50, dark $8, mostly job- 
bing basis. There is a disposition to 
shade prices. 

The tone of the bran market is a lit- 
tle weaker, although it is not apparent 
from quotations. Some of the mills are 
sold up for a little time ahead, and are 
inclined to hold prices firm. Demand 
for middlings continues very sharp, with 
most mills sold up and prices working 
higher, with some quoting $5 over a week 
ago. One mill turned down a bid for 
100 tons at $65, sacked, Boston basis. 
Spot quotations: spring bran, $43@48 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $48 
@50; winter bran, $48@49, sacked, mill 
door only; spring middlings, $61@65, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60; win- 
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ter middlings, $62, mill door only. Rye 
feed in light supply at $52 ton, local 


only. 

Corn meal is easier, with little moving. 
Table quality is unchanged in price at 
$5 per 100 lbs; feeding, lower, at $A. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Rochester mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, 
was as follows, in barrels: 


Output Percent 
This week .....cesecereeee 12,300 66 


Last week .....cecscecsees 9,050 49 
Year A880 ..c-cccccsevesecs 9,400 60 
TWO Years AGO ...--seeeeee 7,800 38 


Of this week’s total, 10,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter, and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

Some buckwheat is fit to cut, and the 
entire crop will be out of the way of 
frost in a week, 

William H. Duffett, president of J. 
A. Hinds & Co., is on an automobile trip 
in the Adirondacks. 

While there is still some green corn, a 
good part of the crop has hardened down 
and is fit to go into shocks. 

Along with the high cost of living agi- 
tation, there is some prospect that the 
Monroe County office of the Food Ad- 
ministration may be reopened. 

Seeding of winter wheat is going for- 
ward rapidly. Weather has -been ex- 
tremely favorable for plowing this fall, 
and the grain will go into a seed bed in 
unusually good condition. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 





BALTIMORE 


Bavtimore, Mp., Sept. 20.—Flour was 
generally advanced by the mills 25¢ bbl 
on springs and hard winters, and ld5c on 
soft winters, yet the raise was largely 
nominal, or more evident in the asking 
than in the getting. “No. 1 dark north- 
ern” was dragged out and made to do 
yeoman service, though it was the im- 
pression that if the Northwest had any- 
thing of that character on this crop it 
had better husband it for next year’s 
seeding. Offerings and trading were 
light. In fact, the Grain Corporation 
seemed to be doing all the business. 

Springs were strong but slow, short 
patents closing nominally at $12@12.25; 
long patents, $11.50@11.75; first clears, 
$8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Some mills 
held out for more than these prices, but 
the limited business was done within 
the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were higher but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging nom- 
inally $11.50@11.75; long patents, $11@ 
11.25; first clears, $8.25@9,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45¢ more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. A little was done early before 
rates were jumped but, with good stocks, 
buyers prefer taking profits to buying 
more at higher rates. 

Soft winters were firmer but inani- 
mate, patents closing nominally at $10.40 
@10.65; near-by straights, $9.90@ 10. 15, 

—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
30c less in bulk. Trading light. Many 
mills in this section are apparently sell- 
ing their entire output to the govern- 
ment, making the local situation any- 
thing but interesting or profitable. 

City mills made good sales to the gov- 
ernment, and continued to run strong on 
old contracts, but reported domestic 
trade comparatively quiet, with quota- 
tions unchanged on flour and easier on 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 66,- 
360 bbls; destined for export, 43,725. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 93; number now in port, 57. 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 892, indicating 1,070,400 bus still 
to come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
34,315 bbls flour and 1,781,795 bus grain 
—1,666,961 wheat, 7,025 corn and 107,- 
809 oats. 

Pedar Christian Clausen, of the Farm- 
ers’ Oversea Co., Inc., New York, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Sept. 20, 1919, 601,985 bus; 
year ago, 510,560. Range of prices .this 
week, $1.45@1.75; last year, 1. 78@1.86. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
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June 20 to Sept. 20, 1,084,431 bus; same 
period last year, 1,058,159. Range of 

rices this week, $1.75@2.361,; last year, 
$2.05@2.39. 

The Garman Supply Co., Reisterstown, 
Md., with $50,000 capital stock, to deal 
in lumber, we grain and feed, has been 
incorporated by Henry W. Schultheis, 
Morton Y. Bullock one Robert C. Mc- 
Kee, 

The annual insurance rates on grain 
in Baltimore elevators per $100 are $4,25, 
$4 and §$3.63, respectively, in the old 
wooden structures, as compared with 
o~ 25c in the new concrete house or 
tanks, 


William MacK. Brittain, recently 
elected general manager of ‘he Daiu- 
more Export and Import Board of 
Trade, has assumed his new duties, and 
already says the possibilities here for 
increasing trade are limitless. 

G. Stewart Henderson, traffic man- 
ager Chamber of Commerce, this week 
attended a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on proposed ad- 
justments in through freight rates be- 
tween northern and southern points. 

The Atlantic Transport Co., local 
agent of the Royal Lloyd Belge Line, 
recently loaded for Antwerp at the Port 
Covington elevator of the Western Mary- 
land Railway 212,000 bus wheat in nine 
hours, which, it is said, establishes a 
new record, 

General Pershing, having been invited 
to be present at a joint meeting of the 
Farmers’ National Congress and _ the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, to be 
held at Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 27-30, has 
replied that he would like very much to 
attend, and will do so if possible. 

J. C. Gould, member of Parliament, 
owner of the Gould Line and coal mag- 
nate, Cardiff, Wales, was here this week 
and is reported as saying he believes 
American shipping will lose out in the 
free competition between nations, pri- 
marily because it is handicapped by gov~ 
ernment control and the fact that the 
initial cost of its vessels is 100 per cent 
higher than that of similar British bot- 
toms. 

The Shipping Board gives notice that 
it will at once establish 12 new ship lines 
from Baltimore as follows: two sailings 
a month each to London and Liverpool, 
and one a month each to Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Copenha- 
gen, Gothenberg, Genoa, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro and a French port yet 
to be selected. The Shipping Board will 
allocate the steamers for these lines reg- 
ularly each month, and will expect Bal- 
timore to furnish the cargoes. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Puitapetpun, Pa., Sept. 20.—There is 
increased strength in the market for 
springs, and prices have advanced 15@ 
25¢ bbl this week. Owing to the pre- 
miums which they have to pay to get cash 
wheat, northwestern mills have found it 
necessary to raise their limits. There 
has been no particular activity in trade, 
but a fair business-was reported to sat- 
isfy well-assured wants. 
ard winters are also in fair demand 
and firm, but without much change. Soft 
winters continue extremely dull, and the 
market lacks strength, with near-by goods 
lower. Rye flour is in moderate supply 
and steady, though quiet, The market for 
corn products is very dull, and values are 
largely nominal. 
NOTES 


The Societa Nazionale di Navigazione 
will establish monthly steamship service 
between this port and Genoa, Italy, on 
Oct. 1. 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. has 
brought an action against Jules Lipkin 
to recover $887.75, said to be due for 
merchandise. 

Ernest L. Tustin, Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., 
and William R. Tucker were on Wiaues: 
day chosen by the Board of Trade as 
delegates to the International Trade Con- 
ference of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which will meet in Atlantic 
City on Sept. 30. The object of the con- 
ference of four days will be to work out 
a frank statement of what commercial 
policy is required to place the five coun- 
tries participating on a basis of staple 
and enlar, production. 


The Philadelphia Maritime Exchan 
was closed from 11 a.m. un 
noon during the funeral services for P. 
F. Young, vice-president of the exchange, 
and local manager of the: International 
Mercantile Marine, who died at sea on 
the White Star Line steamship Adriatic, 
while homeward bound from England. 
The services were held at his late home, 
2219 Locust Street. Mr. Young was an 
efficient worker for the development of 


‘the commerce of the port. 


Farmers have begun drilling for wheat 
in Delaware and Maryland, but, owing to 
the fact that the corn harvest is late on 
account of the corn being in bad condi- 
tion, wheat will be sown later than usual 
this year. From present indications there 
will ‘not be a large acreage, as so much 
wheat was planted last year, and it will 
not do to plant the same land in wheat 
again, as the farmers in this section find 
it necessary to rotate their crops. Most 
of the fields that were in wheat last year 
will next season be in corn, and that crop 
will be given the preference. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—The local 
flour situation shows no material change 
from last week. Buyers seem uncer- 
tain, and are not inclined to buy for 
future delivery to any extent. Purchases 
made are of as small proportions as pos- 
sible and, while some business is report- 
ed, sales are in small lots and widely 
distributed. Consumers and distributors 
alike are acting conservatively, and the 
general market is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Price seems to have little effect upon 
the views of buyers. During the last 
few days some of the spring wheat mill- 
ers attempted to advance prices, but 
without results, and values are now back 
to the old level. Usually, when prices are 
advanced there is an influx of buyers, 
but this was not the case this time. 
Neither advances nor declines seem to 
have any influence on the views of buy- 
ers. When flour is needed, purchases 
are made; when none is needed, nothing 
doing. 

Flour men generally, so far as this 
market is concerned, are of the opinion 
that any advance in prices at this time 
is ill-timed. So little has been done in 
the agitation toward the reduction in 
the cost of living, especially in the flour 
trade, that many are becoming discour- 
aged. Whatever declines have recently 
occurred in local prices of flour have 
been in the main due to the natural ad- 
justment of the market to new-crop 
conditions, and not to any apparent dis- 
position on the part of receivers to get 
back to normal. 

Boston has the unpleasant reputation 
of having the highest prices quoted on 
all commodities of any city in the coun- 
try—even above New York. This is one 
of the reasons why there is so much un- 
rest here at present in labor circles. The 
strike, or desertion from duty, of the 
policemen is now in its second week, and 
at this writing it looks as if the street- 
car men, telephone operators and other 
trades will have a sympathetic strike. 
Some 30,000 members of the Hebrew 
trades, including bakers, clothing mak- 
ers, etc., have already voted to go on 
strike in order to help the police situa- 
tion, whenever they are called. 

Flour prices for mill shipment are held 
high. Spring patents range $11.45@12 
for standard and $12@13 for special 
short. Hard winter patents are quoted 
at $11@12, being unchanged from last 
week. Soft winter flours are practically 
unchanged. Some soft winter straights 
were sold during the week at $10.30@ 
10.65, in sacks. A few cars soft winter 
clears were also sold at $10@10.10 bbl, in 
sacks. 

Corn products are slow of sale, with 
the market generally 25c per 100 Ibs 
lower. Oatmeal steady, with a fair de- 
mand at last week’s quotations. 

NOTES 

The Connecticut Grain Corporation, 
New London, was formed this week with 
a capital of $50,000. 

The Virginia Products Co., Boston, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital, to deal in flour, grain, cereals, etc. 
Joseph Bryany is president. 

The, Boston & Idaho Milling Co., Bos- 
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% 


$00,000. 
tal FL, Callas 6 pres 
Tat a and Henry V. Greene treasurer. 


The steamer Beuland is in Bogie 4 
ing 225,000 bus rye, destined © ete by 
in Sweden. The cargo is being loa 

a Boston concern of exporters, and , 4 
be followed by three oon steamers, The 
_—— is expected to sail about Sept. 


Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE j 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Sept. 20.—Some 
southeastern mills are complaining of 
dull business for the first time since new- 
crop flour was offered. A few of the 
smaller ones have dropped their Salo, 
to 50 per cent of capacity. The major 
however, have enough advance business 
booked to keep them running practically 
full time. The current sales represent in 
the aggregate about 60 per cent of the 
capacity of the mills. The car situation 
is strenuous, but delays in shipments are 
not serious on account of shortage of 
cars. 

High- -grade flours are in fair demand, 
and none of the mills are having any 
difficulty in disposing of this class of 
goods. Lower grades are dull. Experi- 
ences of mills with specifications vary. 
Some have more business than they can 
handle, while others are having difficulty 
in getting shipping instructions. As a 
rule, instructions are coming forward in 
satisfactory volume. 

Practically no changes are noted in 
asking prices. With few exceptions mills 
are adhering to the same basis, with 
— at the close of the week as follows: 
yest or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11@11.50; standard or regular patents, 
$10.15@10.45; 100 per cent flour, $10. 

Rehandlers report quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. The high- 
grade flours are held firm, to a shade 
higher, while the low-grades are not so 
strong. Quotations: spring wheat flour, 
140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$11.50@12;. hard winter wheat flour, 
$10.60@ 10.80. 

.Millers have been anticipating some de- 
cline in the price of millfeed, but demand 
continues in excess of supply, and prices 
are but slightly changed. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $42.50@44; 
mixed feed, $53@55; standard middlings 
or shorts, $60@62. 


NASHVILLE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, in barrels: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ....... 221,790 192,233 86.6 
Last week ....... 207,690 171,318 82.5 
Year O80 .ovecevs 210,090 114,218 64.3 
Two years ago.... 163,500 163,109 99.7 
Three years ago.. 161,140 110,530 73.0 


CORN TRADE 


The demand for corn meal continues 
extremely light at the sharp break in 
prices. Southeastern corn mills, with a 
capacity of 120,000 bus, ground this week 
10,900, or 9.08 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 14,072 bus, or 9.27 per cent, 
last week. Quotations: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.40@3.50; plain meal, $3.30. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 20 Sept. 13 

i Ae BP ee 41,100 39,400 

Wihent, DGS. cisco cisdss 794,500 897,500 

Corey. DUG oi s'ccvecvvnsand 88,000 97,000 

Cee, WEE vcccvccssccyes 522,700 372,000 
NOTES 


Receipts. of grain at Nashville last 
week, 177 cars. 

The Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mill Co. 
will increase the capacity of its plant. 

The Monarch Milling Co., Maysville, 
Ky., will build an additional warehouse. 

The Mero Flour Mills, of Nashville, 
have recently started operations, manu- 
facturing a special brand of flour. 

The wholesale grocery firm of Orr, 
Mizell & Murrey, of Nashville, has dis- 
solved, Robert Orr buying the entire busi- 
ness, and continuing as Robert Orr & 
Co. A. H. Mizell and H. P. Murrey, 
other members of the firm, have organ- 
ized a new firm, Mizell, Murrey & Co. 

Joun Lerprr. 















New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The big- 


gest thing in the country today is the 
abor ja To The Boston police strike 
has emphasized this in a remarkable way, 
but the fact that during the eight com- 
leted months of this year there have 
Ga an average of 198 strikes in progress 
each day, as against 104 in the whole 12 
months of 1918, means that wage differ- 
ences are assuming a new importance. 


POLICE STRIKES 


There is no telling how much further 
the unrest will go, but the feeling is that 
it will take a good deal of negotiating to 

ut the country back upon its old pro- 
Dactive basis. Governor Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts, bids fair to become a na- 
tional re. His strong reply to the 
labor leaders will pass into history as one 
of the clearest pot most illuminating and 
epigrammatic utterances in the history of 
labor disputes. The situation calls for 
strong action, however, as the police of 
$7 cities have organized unions which are 
not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

A police strike was something unheard 
of a few years ago. President Wilson 
has characterized it as a crime against 
civilization, and every hard-headed man 
will agree with him. Deserting police- 
men should be made to feel their respon- 
sibility to the public. It is to be hoped 
that other states or municipalities will 
handle such disturbances as intelligently 
and as effectively as have the Massachu- 
setts authorities in this instance. 


GROWING CAR SHORTAGE 


A shortage of freightcars at a. time 
when the country is engaged in harvest- 
ing the most valuable crops it has ever 
ra is a matter of serious importance 
to the people. Advices from various sec- 
tions of the Southwest show that the 
dearth of cars is becoming acute. In 
some places it has been necessary for 
mills to close down, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were heavily booked with 
orders. In other places it has been nec- 
essary to curtail production 50 per cent 
for same reason. The farmers have 
been seriously inconvenienced, and the in- 
dications are that the grain dealers will 
have a hard time of it before the move- 
ment has been completed. 

The number of freightcars delivered to 
the railroads last year was less than half 
those supplied in 1917, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Railroad Administration 
gave out a huge order for 100,000 cars in 
order to provide for necessary require- 
ments. Only a small number of deliveries 
have been made under this order, how- 
ever, and the result is that the country 
is heavily short of necessary equipment. 
The records show that freightcars or- 
dered in the five years, 1914-18, were 
1,300 per year less than the average or- 
dered during the 10 preceding years. 
The seriousness of this situation will be 
appreciated when it is recalled how great 
has been the country’s business expansion 
in this period. 


THE TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


This episode gives some idea of the 
huge economic loss which the American 
people are bound to suffer if their second 

test industry is niggardly provided 
| ng The railroads must safeguarded, 
and it is of all things essential that they 
should be properly managed, if the in- 
dustry is to be eg omin 4 expanded. Some 
of the roads were heavily short of equip- 
ment when the world-war began, and 
owing to the difficulty of financing such 
poste Taco during the progress of the 
conflict, they are at a great disadvantage 
when it comes to providing their shippers 
with the rolling stock that is urgently 
needed. 


As soon as it is possible to do so, a 
comprehensive programme for new con- 
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struction and new equipment must be 
formulated. The situation is urgent, as 
the railroads are confronted by a fast- 
growing demand for increased traffic fa- 
cilities. In a country of magnificent dis- 
tances, it is impossible for any great in- 
dustry to enjoy sustained prosperity if 
the railroads are weakened or only par- 
tially developed. ; 
BROADER INVESTMENT DEMAND 

Increased strength is being reflected 
in the investment markets as a conse- 
quence of the better demand from shrewd 
buyers for the kind of high-grade securi- 
ties that are ordinarily purchased for in- 
come-producing purposes at a time of 
svatigg unrest. The so-called savings 

ank bonds are being absorbed by con- 
servative investors who believe that the 
time has come to pick up such bargains 
in the securities list. This is an interest- 
ing sign, and indicates that the general 
| topa has taken an optimistic view of the 
onger future. 

The United States has the largest po- 
tential bond market in the world today. 
The reason is that the ranks of investors 
have been greatly extended as a conse- 
quence of the remarkable Liberty Loan 
canvasses undertaken during the period 
of war financing. It is becoming each 
day more apparent that these well-organ- 
ized bond-selling campaigns were of great 
influence in acquainting several million 
little investors with the advantages of 
security investments for income-produc- 
ing purposes.. There is no doubt that 
this security buying will increase materi- 
ally if the political outlook improves, and 
there is reason to believe that a better 
understanding will result from the efforts 
now under way to bring about closer co- 
operation between capital and labor. 

SPECULATIVE ENTHUSIASM 

The stock market is still interesting a 
vast number of individuals. The public 
has partially withdrawn for the time be- 
ing. It has been frightened off by the 
Plumb bill and uncertainties as to the 
outcome of the various labor disturb- 
ances. There is no doubt, however, that 
speculation will be resumed on a large 
scale as soon as the situation becomes 
more settled and the outlook is favorable 
for increased trade activity. 


A NEW MERCHANT MARINE 


The new high records in ship produc- 
tion are bringing this country to a posi- 
tion of tremendous influence in world- 
shipping. With the unprecedented ton- 
nage provided during. the year ending 
Aug. 31 last, the gross steam tonnage 
under the American flag now nearly 
equals one-quarter of the steam tonnage 
of the whole world. If expansion in ship- 
building continues on the present scale, 
the foreign trade service of the United 
States will be enormously benefited, since 
the country has always stood at a dis- 
advantage in foreign trade matters as 
compared with nations whose ocean de- 
livery service was vastly better than ours. 
A great deal of new business will come 
to American exporters, producers and 
manufacturers if the foreign buyers can 
be assured of getting quick deliveries by 
vessels under the American flag. 

As a consequence of this marvelous ex- 
pansion of the American merchant ma- 
rine, it will be necessary for the country 
to materially increase the educational fa- 
cilities offered boys and young men who 
desire to prepare for sea service. It is to 
be hoped that the laws may be amended 
so as to strengthen the country’s ship- 
building and operating programme. The 
industry has to be made profitable if it 
is to attract capital in quantity sufficient 
to maintain the service on a proper basis. 


AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 


The full compilations covering the total 
foreign commerce of the United: States 








most suggestive because of the enormous 
development of manufacturing produc- 
tion during the sgn rm and mean 
that agriculture is still by a very -large 
margin the chief American industry. 

This is fortunate, since, notwithstand- 
ing their extraordinary productive ma- 
chinery, the American people have for 
years looked upon agriculture as their 
most important industry. Notwithstand- 
ing the shifting of population toward the 
cities, the probability is that the great 
strides made in the improvement of farm 
machinery and the things which make 
country life attractive will offer a com- 
pelling inducement to the increasing citi- 
zenship that is being irritated by high 
rents and restricted living quarters in the 
great cities. 


CONCILIATING FOREIGN TRADE 


The suggestion made by Governor 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
before the West Virginia bankers’ con- 
vention, that we should neither encourage 
nor permit foreign nations which are 
heavily in our debt to pile up indebted- 
ness for the purchase of non-essential 
things or luxuries, has much point, al- 
though it will not be easy always to 
discriminate in. export transactions be- 
tween what is essential and what is non- 
essential, A few years ago automobiles 
were considered luxuries. Today they 
have become a fixture in American life, 
and for many people highly essential. 
The probability is that every exporter 
will have to determine the question for 
himself, as it will not be possible for 
any financier or government officer to set 
down in advance the things which belong 
to the luxury class. 

Various efforts are being made to pro- 
vide a system of foreign credits which 
shall make possible the sustained devel- 
opment of American trade in foreign 
countries. The task calls for broad-gauge 
action, and the probability is that a sat- 
isfactory system will be devised before 
many weeks have elapsed. Some believe, 
however, that this will not be possible 
until final action is taken on the peace 
treaty, and the country ean see what is 
ahead of it in the readjustment of inter- 
national affairs. 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavKee, Wis., Sept. 20.—WMillers 
report fair business, and have made book- 
ings for the next 30 days. The output 
was a little larger this week, and is ex- 
pected to increase from now on. Inquiry 
was good from all sections. The demand 
has improved for clears, and fair sales 
were made this week. 

Bakeries have fair supplies on hand, 
but continue to buy in a small way. Job- 
bers report a good trade with grocers. 
Shipping directions came in freely, and 
the car situation showed some improve- 
ment, Millers are shipping considerable 
via lake-and-rail, and the car situation 
has not affected them to the extent that 
it has interior mills. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $11.60@11.80, and straight at $11.15 
@11.25, in cotton ¥,’s. 

There was moderate buying of clear, 
and mills have reduced their stocks con- 
siderably. Inquiry showed a decided im- 
provement over. last week. Quotations 
were $8,.50@9.25 in cotton 1/’s. 

Jobbers report a satisfactory call for 
Kansas patent, bakers and grocers taking 
moderate amounts. Prices were firmer 
at $11 in cotton ¥,’s. ° 

Rye flour in fairly good demand. Mill- 
ers increased their output and made good 
sales for prompt and deferred shipment, 
and loading orders came in freely. Pros- 
pects are for a brisk trade, and millers 
have been buying freely of choice milling 
rye. Prices were quoted at $7.60@7.80 
for white, $7.10@7.30 for straight, and 
$5.75@6.25 for dark, in jute, 

Corn flour was in good demand. Mills 
are operating moderately well, and made 
some good sales. There was some inqui 
for export, but no business resu ted: 
prospects, however, are for business in 
the near future. The call for corn meal 
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with good sales. Grits were slow, but 
mills are behind their orders and are not 
anxious for business for prompt a 
ment. Corn flour was quoted at $8.80, 
corn meal at $3.75 and corn grits at $3.65, 
in 100-lb jute. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

18, 00 70 


This week ........ 000 12,5 

Last week ........ 18,000 12,000 67 

Oe OED -octedcees 18,000 14,000 78 

Two years ago .... 12,000 8,000 67 
MILLFEED 


There was another sharp decline in feed 
prices, both bran and middlings selling 
off $1@2 ton. Demand pene and of- 
ferings became more liberal. Shippers 
were out of the market most of the time. 
Buyers wanted quick shipment, and were 
not interested in feed for future delivery. 
Transit feed sold fairly well, and job- 
bers were anxious to unload stocks. Ship- 
pers have fair stocks on hand and find 
trade rather poor. 

Mills are sold up, having made good 
sales early in the month for all Septem- 
ber delivery. There was only a limited 
demand for rye feed, but offerings were 
light.’ Gluten feed off $4 ton, and oil 
meal was offered freely at $3@4 below 
last week, The state trade was very dull, 
country dealers buying only in mixed 
cars, and demanding quick shipment. 
The call for hominy feed was light, and 
prices off $1@2 ton. 


NOTES 

H. M. Stratton, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., has returned from an eastern 
trip. 

P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., is in North Dakota on a hunting 
trip. 

The Cereal Mills Co., Wausau, recently 
ee a plant for the production of 
crude corn oil. 


The Follett Co., Coloma, has been in- 
corporated, with $50,000 capital stock, to 
deal in flour, feed and produce. 


J. C. Heaton, Reedsburg, has sold his 
flour and feed mill to Clyde Stewart and 
C. J. Christensen, who took possession 
Sept. 15. 


Charles E. Patton, for many years in 
the flour and grain business at Oakfield, 
but since 1915 retired, died at his home 
in Fond du Lac, aged 75. 


A. H. Austria, proprietor of the Omro 
(Wis.) Flour Mills, is erecting a two- 
story, 35x50, warehouse, with full base- 
ment, for flour, feed and grain. 


The Nichols (Wis.)} Farmers’ Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, with $28,000 
capital stock, and intends to build a flour 
and feed mill,-elevator and warehouse. 


Stuart Hyde, secretary and general 
manager of the Stratton-Ladish Milling 
Co., is spending his vacation in the East, 
where he expects to remain for several 
weeks, 


The Northwestern Cereal Mills, Chetek, 
have been leased by Edward Ludwig, who 
has operated a flour and feed mill at 
Cameron, Wis., for five years. A Mid- 
get 40-bbl mill will be installed, and the 
feed-milling equipment improved. 

A new flour and feed mill, with a daily 
capacity of 25 bbls, is being established 
at Iron Mountain, Mich., and will begin 
operation Oct. 1. A building located on 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
right of way is being equipped with new 
machinery. 

There has been no change in the grain 
embargo situation at Milwaukee this 
week, except that the Milwaukee grain 
control committee has been authorized by 
the United States Grain Corporation to 
issue permits for shipments from other 
primary markets to Milwaukee, cover- 
ing grain which was purchased or sold 
prior to the date when the embargo was 
placed, Sept. 6 No restrictions are in 
effect on grain from country points, and 
from present indications none are likely 
to be placed in the future. 

H. N. Wutson. 





The Montana Grain Growers’ Associa- 

tion has taken over the Farmers’ eleva- 

rated «sat & Cousins, Bill- 

ings, Mont. new directors are R. 

J. Healow, C. W. Daniels, H. Hendrick- 
son, J. E. Glautz and A. C. Rosenow. 
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Toronto, Ont., Sept. 20, 1919 








In Ontario and other provinces of east- 
ern Canada, millers have experienced 
within the week a decided improvement 
in the inquiry for flour. Many plants are 
now running maximum hours again after 
many weeks of slack or idle time. Nat- 
urally, the domestic market is bare of 
stocks and it will take some time to re- 
plenish these. Afterwards, a lot of ex- 
porting business will be needed if the in- 
dustry is to continue in a state of activ- 
ity, Today’s price for western spring 
wheat flour, in mixed cars at Ontario 
points, is $10.90 bbl, in bags, net cash 
terms, with some prospect that this may 
be advanced in the near future to meet 
the increased cost of wheat under price 
regulations applicable to new crop. 

Increasing deliveries of wheat at coun- 
try points created a pressure on the win- 
ter wheat mills of Ontario this week which 
forced the government to open a market 
for the surplus flour. As a result, the 
flour department of the Canadian wheat 
board began buying winter flours on Fri- 
day. The board’s price is $9.50 bbl, in 
new jute bags, delivered, Montreal, while 
private buyers are paying $9.30@9.50, 
same basis, in second-hand bags. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Deliveries are improving, and there is 
now a fair quantity of winter wheat 
available for milling purposes. Farmers 
doubtless have lost hope of getting higher 
prices than those already fixed and are 
marketing their grain. The standard 
price for No. 2 red or white winter wheat, 
in store, Montreal, is $2.30 bu, which nets 
the farmer, after deductions authorized 
by the board have been made, $1.95@2 
bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, country 
points in Ontario. Other grades are based 
on the spreads fixed by the wheat board. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed continues scarce. With a re- 
sumption of buying for export and more 
activity in domestic demand for flour, 
feed stocks will become more plentiful. 
Prices are unchanged. Today’s official 
quotation for bran is $45 ton, in bags, car 
lots, and for shorts $55. 


CEREALS 
Mills report a much better business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal for export. Sales 
of considerable quantities have been made 
to Holland and Denmark. Domestic busi- 
ness is quiet. Prices are lic bag lower 
than last week. Rolled oats are selling at 
$4.85@5 per bag of 90 lbs, in car or 
mixed-car lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 
Reground oat hulls are selling at $80 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is an improvement in demand 
for oats, but offerings are small. De- 
liveries of barley are also light. No. 2 
white Ontario oats are quoted at 90c bu, 
in car lots, at country — and barley 
$1.35. American corn is selling at $1.80 
bu for No. 2 kiln-dried, car lots, f.o.b. 
Toronto, prompt shipment. Other grains 
nominal. 

CANADIAN CROP YIELDS 

A preliminary estimate issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics places the 
crop yields for all Canada, with compari- 
sons, as follows: Wheat, 199,239,800 bus, 
compared with 189,075,350 in 1918. Of 
the total for 1919, 29,875,800 bus are fall 
wheat and 176,364,000 spring wheat. 
Oats, 381,359,000 bus, compared with 426,- 
312,500 in 1918; barley, 65,584,000, Jy ge~x 
77,287,240; rye, 8,010,500, compa: with 


8,504,400; flaxseed, 7,350,000, against 6,- 
055,200 in 1918. 
NOTES 
R. H. Vick, of George Vick & Sons, 
Orillia, Ont., was in Toronto on Thursday 
and Friday. 


George E. Goldie, who was recently 
appointed manager of the flour depart- 
ment, Canadian wheat board, Montreal, 
was in Toronto on Wednesday. 


A special general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, is called for Sept. 24 
for the purpose of ratifying the purchase 
of the Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


The bakers of Toronto are threatening 
to strike, in order to enforce a demand 
for daylight work. This was one of the 
subjects dealt with at the convention of 
the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, held in Toronto this 
week, when it was decided not to agree 
to the demands. 





MONTREAL 


Monrnear, Que., Sept. 20.—A feature 
of the flour trade is an active demand 
from Newfoundland for pre-war grades 
of spring patents. Millers have secured 
large orders for these grades for fall 


.Shipment. One concern alone has engaged 


freight for 20,000 bbls. 

The only change in winter wheat flour 
is a decline of 45c bbl. At this reduc- 
tion, demand has improved. Mixed cars 
are ‘selling at $10.50@10.60 bbl in new 
cotton bags, and at $10.30 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

On account of lower prices for corn, 
white corn flour is reduced 20c bbl. Bro- 
ken lots sell at $10.90 bbl, in jute, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

A good business is being done in spring 
wheat flour. Sales of car lots for ship- 
ment are being made at $11 bbl, in jute 
bags, ex-track, with broken lots to city 
bakers at $11.10. 

There is no improvement in the export 
business to the United Kingdom or con- 
tinental Europe, as millers state that no 
orders of any consequence have been al- 
lotted as yet. 

Millfeed is unchanged. Car lots of 
bran are quoted at $45 ton, and shorts 
at $55, including bags; broken lots of 
bran, in mixed cars, $46@46.75; shorts, 
$56@56.75,—including bags, delivered to 
the trade, all less 25c ton for spot cash. 

In the market for rolled oats, prices 
show no change. Demand is limited. Sales 
of broken lots were made at $5.05@5.15 

er bag of 90 lbs, delivered, and car lots 

.95, ex-track, net cash. 


NOTES 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
declared a bonus of 15 per cent, in addi- 
tion to a regular quarterly dividend of 3 
per cent on common stock. 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., arrived from Toronto on Sept. 18, 
and will remain here for a few days on 
business. 


At a recent meeting of Ames, Holden, 
McCready, Ltd., W. A. Black, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was added to 
the board. Mr. Black succeeds Sir Her- 
bert Ames, who resigned. 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
announced on Friday that the vacancy on 
its board of directors created the 
death of Sir Rodolphe Forget had been 
filled by the election of Joseph Quintal, 
of Quintal & Lynch, grain merchants, 
Montreal. This selection will be a de- 


Commerce, a member of the Canadian 
wheat board and a director of the North 
American Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 20.—Although 
threshing has been considerably delayed 
because of wet weather, most mills are re- 
ceiving sufficient wheat to meet their re- 
quirements. The demand for flour is 
heavy. Mill prices for standard spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
MRRNNY  b.G455 Vee cemdeddbtKecen tees e 10.40 
DURMAEOROWES 5s 0.vs0k cece eck ctctegee 10.30 
BIRITOR. ob Code awh seeesescsdvesabicdes 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
UPD BOOTS 450 05 ps wecedtvesctssees 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Premiums on these grains have re- 
mained at much the same figure all week. 
At. Friday’s close, owing to a lessened 
demand from eastern buyers and in- 
creased offerings, the price of oats 
dropped a few cents. Trade in barley 
was small, and farmers are showing a 
tendency to hold their grain. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 87c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.251%, No. 
2 Canadian western rye, $1.385%4,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 
The market for feed remains un- 
changed. Demand is keen. Bran, in 


mixed or straight car lots, delivered Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta points, is 
quoted at $40 ton, and shorts at $50. In 
British Columbia bran is worth $45, and 
shorts $55. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for this product is firm, and 
the market remains unchanged. Stand- 
ard brands of rolled oats are quoted at 
$4.25 per 80-lb bag, ddivered to the 
trade in Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatche- 
wan and $4.50 in Alberta. Oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The weather during the early part of 
the week was favorable for threshing, and 
farmers were not slow in taking advan- 
tage of it, but rains have again delayed 
them. Samples of wheat received at the 
inspection office show that some of the 
grain is badly bleached and is beginnin 
to sprout, caused by the heavy rains sem 
warm weather. 

NOTES 

The Grain Growers’ political party held 
meetings in Regina on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist of the Do- 
minion grain research laboratories, leaves 
today for Chicago. 

W. A. Matheson, general manager Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is attending the meetings of the Ca- 
nadian wheat board in the West. 

J. W. Horn, manager Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is at- 
tending the meetings of the Canadian 
wheat board in the West. The board met 
at Calgary on Wednesday. 


In the district of Portage la Prairie 18 
acres of oats yielded 100 bus per acre. 
The land has been cropped for 40 years, 
and this yield indicated the excellent 
quality of the soil on the great Porta 
plains. The oat crop throughout 
whole of this province promises to be 
very good. 


M. Lastox. 


OBJECTS TO HAUGEN BILL 


Feed Manufacturer Points Out That H. R. 
No. 8342 Would Compel Feed Makers 
to Disclose Formulas 


The manager of a large eastern mixed- 
feed manufacturing concern, in referring 
to H. R. No. 8342, otherwise termed the 
commereial feed act, introduced in the 
House of Representatives on Aug. 8 by 
Mr. Haugen, chairman of the House ag- 
ricultural committee, which is intended 
to regulate the sale and distribution in 
interstate commerce of commercial feed- 
ingstuffs, makes the following comments: 

“One provision of this bill is that the 
manufacturer of a mixed feed should 
state on the label or container the name 
and weight of each ingredient composing 
the feed. We object to this requirement, 
because it would make us disclose our 
formula, and that means that every com- 
petitor in the country knows just exactly 
how we make our product and can imi- 
tate it and is able to go before the public 
and prove. that he is furnishing an exact 
duplicate of the feed that we sell, because 
all the customer has to do to verify his 
claim is to compare the guaranties on 
the sacks. 

“This means that all our investigations 
and study and work in developing valu- 
able formulas and bringing our products 
to the attention of the public are all for 
nothing, and that every upstart can get 
the benefit of our years of work. This 
requirement is so thoroughly unfair that 
it seems almost incredible that it should 
be put into a bill. 

“We do not object to any provision. 
that will regulate or control the use in 
mixed feeds of ingredients of inferior 
nutritive value, but any regulations by 
law should only concern such low-grade 
feeds and should not apply to mixed 
feeds containing nothing but products of 
unquestioned merit. 

“If this bill is passed, it will mean that 
practically every mixed-feed manufac- 
turer making a high-grade product, as 
well as a low-grade product, must go out 
of business, and it means that all further 
advancement in the way of commercial 
preparation of mixed feeds will stop for 
all time. Mixed-feed manufacturers have 
done a great deal toward developing the 
use of new and unfamiliar products, and 
if they are not permitted to retain the 
benefit of their work in this way, there 
will be no one left to investigate and 
commercialize the use of new feeding- 
stuffs. Many of the feeds of merit in 
use today were first brought to public 
attention and used in a large way by 
mixed-feed manufacturers.” 





Mr. McAdoo Again in Service 

Wasutneton, D. C.,. Sept. 20.—W. G. 
McAdoo, former secretary of the treas- 
ury, has been appointed special assistant 
to Attorney General Palmer to repre- 
sent the government in defending the 
constitutionality of the federal ‘farm loan 
act, which is now being attacked in the 
suit of Smith vs. The Kansas City Title 
& Trust Co., at Kansas City. The spe- 
cial feature of the farm loan act which 
is being attacked is that which makes 
farm loan bonds exempt from all taxa- 
tion. Mr. McAdoo was selected for the de- 
fense of this act, because the act was 
put into effect during his régime as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. McAdoo will be paid $1 for his 
services in this suit, because a federal 
law makes it impossible for him to do- 
nate his services to the government. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





The consumption of fertilizers in Japan 
has greatly increased, because the farm- 
ers are prosperous and can afford the 


expense. é 


























CHICAGO 
RYE FLOUR LOW IN PRICE 
Cuicaco, Int., Sept. 17.—Bakers, who 
oe in rye bread, are making pur- 
chases of rye flour at almost their own 
price. The consumption of rye bread in 
Chicago has shown a far greater falling 
off than was anticipated. In certain sec- 
tions where there were numerous saloons 
rye bread has always been sold quite 
extensively. ‘he decrease in its consump- 
tion, therefore, has been attributed to a 
great extent to the prohibition act. Mill- 
ers who have studied this question lay 
great stress on this factor, and are won- 
dering what the outcome is going to be. 
White patent rye flour is quoted here at 
$6.90@7.25, jute, a decline of over 75c 
bbl compared with a month ago. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION NORMAL 


Most of the large bakers of Chicago 
claim they have been able to get back to 
the ordinary consumption of bakery 
products following the labor troubles and 
inroads made on their trade by the new- 
style bakeries that have become so nu- 
merous of late. Trade with most of the 
large bakers is fairly satisfactory, but 
the small ones are complaining of a fall- 
ing off in their daily sales. The new- 
style bakeries have no doubt broken into 
the trade of the small bakers more than 
that of the larger organizations. In some 
parts of Chicago these new bakeshops 
have sprung up like mushrooms, and flour 
salesmen claim that it is not uncommon 
to see four or five bakeries within a 
block, sometimes two of the old style and 
three of the new. As a rule, the new 
shops are located outside of the loop 
section. 

Established wholesale bakers of Chi- 
cago look for a decided decrease in the 
sales of the new-style shops when the 
cold weather comes, as the housewife will 
make use of the telephone, and order 
bread from the grocer as formerly. It 
has also been pointed out that most of 
the new-style shops do not bake rye bread 
and pastry goods, and for that reason 
many of those who consume these go to 
the shops that do. Occasionally a new 
shop is found that offers rye bread and 
graham products. 


BAKERS BUY SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR 


As yet there has been no sufficient gen- 
eral test made by bakers of new flour 
from the Northwest to determine its ac- 
tual baking qualities. Some of the larger 
mills in the Northwest have made sales 
here, but bread bakers, as a rule, con- 
tinue to lean toward the Southwest for 
their flour, claiming that the differential 
in price is an inducement. An average 
range of quotations from the Northwest 
today would be $11.30@11.50 for stand- 
ard patents, in jutes and cotton, and from 
the Southwest $10.35@10.50 for 95 per 
cent patents in sacks. 

For the past two weeks buying by bak- 
ers has been very narrow, and with the 
small retail bakers possibly below that 
of ordinary times. The small bakers are 
not doing as large a business as usual, 
and claim that their cost of production is 
heavier than it has been for many months. 
Some bakers anticipated that there would 
be a falling off in the demand for bakery 
bread when the announcement was made 
by the Grain Corporation that flour 
would be offered by that organization. 
However, there has not been much flour 
marketed through this channel, and bak- 
ers do not believe that their sales will 
show any decrease. 

The L. & A. Baking Co., of Sioux City, 
Iowa, that recently established a very 
extensive bakery at 114 West Huron 
Street, is carrying on an advertising cam- 
paign in the daily papers, offering its 
24-0z loaf of bread to the trade, under 
the brand Elanay, at 20c per loaf. Of 
late a few bakers in Chicago have been 
selling to retail grocers a larger loaf 
than has been the custom heretofore. 
Just what success these large loaves will 
meet with is a problem. The average 
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housewife in Chicago prefers to purchase, 
as a rule, as small a loaf of bread as pos- 
sible, due to the limitation of space in the 
small flats and kitchenettes, and the fact 
that small families cannot use the large 
loaves before they become stale. 

C. H. Cuaren. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Serr. 17.—Nearly all 
bakers in this territory loaded up as 
heavily as permissible the latter part of 
July and early in August, and since then 
mills have experienced a rather light de- 
mand for both hard and soft wheat flour. 
Bakers are keeping a substantial stock 
on hand, and sales during the past month 
consisted almost entirely of carloads. 
Prices on all grades have varied consid- 
erably, but were generally held firm, 

Cooler weather acted as a further stim- 
ulant to the demand for bakers’ bread, 
although bakers this year did not experi- 
ence the usual dull period during the 
summer months. Old-established baker- 
ies are meeting keen competition by the 
new display bakeries, but all claim to be 
doing a satisfactory business in bread 
and fancy goods. Until recently the 
new-style bakeries confined their products 
to bread and rolls; they now also manu- 
facture other breadstuffs, but not a large 
variety of fancy goods. 

The ruling price of bread has not 
changed, the popular price for a pound 
loaf being 10c, although some chain 
stores continue to sell one of inferior 
quality below this price. Flour prices 
have been fairly steady, but those of 
other ingredients continue abnormally 
high, and show a further increase in some 
instances, sugar selling at 75c per 100 
lbs over last month’s prices. 

The consumption of rye bread has fall- 
en off materially, and only a limited 
amount is being baked. The grocery trade 
was also very quiet, the housewives evi- 
dently preferring to draw upon bakers 
for their requirements. 


NOTES 

The August Jaudes Bakers’ Supply 
Co., of this city, was recently purchased 
by the newly organized Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Purchasing Association, which will 
take over the business Sept. 20, when it 
will begin to supply members with their 
various needs. Mr. Jaudes intends to 
engage in the brokerage business. 

The rights for operating the Barker 
System of bakeries in Missouri, except- 
ing Jackson County, have been acquired 
by a company organized in St. Louis, of 
which H. B. Jones is president, L. J. 
Crooks secretary and manager, and Law- 
rence Hilts treasurer. There are now 
four of the Barker System bakeries op- 
erating in St. Louis, and the system is 
being extended to many smaller cities in 
the state. The number of display bak- 
eries in this city is increasing steadily, 
and besides the four Barker System, 
which have a contract to supply the Pig- 
gly Wiggle chain stores with bread for 
one year, there are the following new- 
style bakeries: The Hot Bread Sanery, 
operating one plant; the Sanitary Bak- 
ery Stores Co., one plant, which is the 
largest of all; the Federal System Bak- 
ing Co. of Chicago, which recently opened 
three stores. 

Peter Deruien. 





Cracker Prices Lower 

V. A. Tracy, vice-president Purity Bis- 
cuit Co., Salt Lake City, Utah: On Sept. 
1 we made a reduction of 20c per dozen 
on standard packa ds and 10c on 
small schaat pane. >|  mapever, we do 
not believe the reduction is justified, in 
view of present manufacturing costs and 
the upward trend of practically all raw 
materials with the possible exception of 
shortening, which has declined a little 
the past 30 days. It is our opinion that 
the reduction on package goods is only 





temporary, and in the next three months 
it will be advanced to the old price. 

We are having no difficulty in getting 
supplies. We use beet sugar exclusively, 
and have no trouble in getting all we 
want. The new wheat flour is the finest 
we have had for several years. 





CRACKER TRADE NOTES 

Fire destroyed a two-story brick build- 
ing belonging to the American Pretzel 
Co., at its Camden, N. J., branch, 

The Page Biscuit Co. has been incor- 
porated, at Norfolk, Va., with $200,000 
capital stock, by S. G. Page, I. L. Sperry 
and C. R. Carver, all of Norfolk. 

The new plant of the Dixie Cone Co., 
at Houston, Texas, is in operation, turn- 
ing out 60,000 cones daily. D. Daniels, 
formerly of El Paso, is proprietor. 

Lieutenant Alexander Schlesinger, who 
has returned from overseas duty, has 
been made sales-manager of the cracker 
plant of Harry L. Schlesinger, Atlanta, 


a. 

The National Biscuit Co. has acquired 
a piece of property at Lawrence, Mass., 
on which it will erect a building to be 
used as distributing station for south- 
ern New Hampshire. 

Building operations on the new plant 
for the Martin Cracker & Biscuit Co., 
at Fort Worth, Texas, have been begun. 
The new factory is to be a four-story re- 
enforced concrete )uilding, on a site 
100x175. 
for $150,000, and B. B. Martin is presi- 
dent. 





Cracker Business Picking Up 

John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: While the 
conditions do not warrant a decline, yet, 
on account of some unscrupulous inde- 
pendent bakers wanting to take the busi- 
ness that belongs to the other fellow by 
cutting the price, we think the larger 
companies concluded to stop this, and on 
Sept. 3 we reduced package goods selling 
at $1 per dozen to 90c, and all package 
goods selling at $2 to $1.75, less usual 
trade discount to jobbers, and regular 
monthly allowance to retail trade. 

The sugar situation in this territory is 
very acute. September is the largest 
month for consumption of sugar, by 
reason of all small fruits being ready for 
canning by the housewife, and also by 
the canners of fruits and preserves. Be- 
ing a member of the food supply com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, I recently attended a meet- 
ing, and one of the directors went East 
to lay the matter before the proper com- 
mittee for relief. We asked for 100 cars 
of sugar to relieve the situation in Pitts- 
burgh, but what we may get is not yet 
known. 

We might add that the cake and crack- 
er business in this territory took quite a 
slump in February, 1919, on account of 
many of our large factories making muni- 
tions having to shut down and resume 
their former business. We are glad to 
say that business has been gradually get- 
ting better, and our September trade 
would indicate that we have regained 
fully 40 per cent of this slump. 





Sugar Shortage Continues 

H. R. Shepardson, manager Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit’'Co., Minneapolis: We have 
been able to reduce some of our pack- 
age- lines, due principally to the better 
price of shortening. 

The sugar shortage continues, and is 
liable to remain until at least Nov. 1. 
The refiners have been interested in keep- 
ing us supplied so far, so we could keep 
our many hundred employees at work, 
and also the fact that we are manufac- 
turing a so-called low-priced food prod- 
uct helps us gain this supply. : 





Bakers of Portland, Oregon, have in- 
creased the price of bread Ic per loaf. 





The company is incorporated’ 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiiapEtpHia, Pa. Sept. 16.—Agita- 
tion for reduction of the high cost of 
living and uncertainty as to possible gov- 
ernment action have caused bakers to 
confine flour purchases during the past 
month to immediate requirements. How- 
ever, as bakers generally have been run- 
ning on pretty low stocks, some of the 
larger houses have been obliged to make 
some good-sized purchases, and the vol- 
ume of business transacted has assumed 
fair proportions. The tendency of prices 
has been downward until toward the 
close, when the mills became generally 
firm in their views. Since the war, bak- 
ers are turning more and more to the 
use of high-grade flour, and this has 
caused some difficulty in disposing of the 
lower grades. Hence the announcement 
of the Grain Corporation, that on Sept. 
18 it would purchase first clears, was 
received with satisfaction. 

Bakers still complain of difficulty in 
obtaining sugar. Refiners, however, are 
now again running nearly to capacity, 
and it is probable that within a week or 
two they will have their old contracts 
pretty well cleaned up and the trade 
will again be able to get sugar as it re- 
quires it. Being still under regulation, 
the price does not fluctuate. 

Retail prices of bread have undergone 
no material change during the month, 
being on an average basis of 9c for a 
16-0z loaf. Local bakers are endeavoring 
to educate the public regarding the com- 
parative cheapness and high food value 
of bread. They have used with good ef- 
fect the interview with Julius Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, in which 
he comments on the reduction in flour 
consumption incident to the war and in 
which he says that “235 lbs of flour per 
capita would furnish from 30 to 35 per 
cent of the necessary food values, and 
this return to normal flour consumption, 
with the consequent saving of higher- 
priced foods, would work out a national 
saving for the year of $1,000,000,000 in 
the national food bill.” 


NOTES 

The Candy Cake Corporation, of Wil- 
mington, Del., is a new concern; capital- 
ized at $850,000. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has intro- 
duced a new loaf called Big Tosty Bread, 
which is acquiring considerable popular- 
ity. 

The Federal System of Bakeries Co. 
of Western Pennsylvania was chartered 
at Elwood City, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $20,000. H. E. Fisher is treasurer 
of the concern. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Georgia has obtained a Delaware char- 
ter; capital stock, $500,000. Incorporat- 
ors, T. L. Croteau, S. E. Dill and H. E. 
Knox, of Wilmington, Del. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Milwaukee, Oct. 6-8. 

New York State Association of Bakers, 
at Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Hopkinsville, Oct. 14-15. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
at Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 

New England Bakers’ Association, at 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 28-29. 





Advertising Increases Sales 

The Philadelphia representative of a 
large spring wheat mill says: Bakers 
are all doing a nice business, and seem 
to be happy. Every one seems to bi 
equally well satisfied with present prices. 
and we hear very little talk of expectatio: 
of a lower basis. Many of the larger 
bakeries have started their usual fall ad- 
vertising campaign, and are noticing some 
nice increases in their sales. The pound 
loaf in Pittsburgh is wholesaling at 91,c, 
and retailing at 19c. 
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BAKERY SUPPLY HOUSES 


Two-Day Semiannual Meeting Held in Min- 
neapolis—Annual Meeting at Atlantic 
City—B. B. Grenell, Chicago, President 


The semiannual meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Bakery Supply Houses 
was held in Minneapolis, Sept. 19-20. Of 
the 26 concerns composing the organiza- 
tion, 22 were represented at the meeting. 
The business sessions were held at the 
Radisson Hotel. : 

This organization was formed primarily 
to assist in the uplift of the baking in- 
dustry, particularly as it affects the 
smaller retail bakers. In this it was very 
successful during the war period. Had 
it not been for the prompt action of the 
supply house people when the Food Ad- 
ministration rules were being promulgat- 
ed, the sweet dough bakers would prob- 
ably have been forced out of business. 

The sessions at the semiannual meeting 
were devoted largely to discussion of 
ways and means to bring about greater 
efficiency in business, broader co-opera- 
tion among members, elimination of trade 
evils—all directed toward providing bet- 
ter service for the baker. The pro- 
gramme was an informal one, and the 
sessions all executive. 

The annual meeting is to be held next 
February or March at Atlantic City, the 
exact date to be named later by the 
executive committee. B. B. Grenell, of 
Chicago, is president of the association, 
and T. F, Naughtin, of Omaha, secre- 
tary. 

The local committee, composed of F. 
A. Watson, of Minneapolis, and Frank 
Mass, of St. Paul, arranged a nice pro- 
gramme for the entertainment of the 
visitors. Friday evening a dinner was 
given at the Minneapolis Athletic Club, 
with a theater party at the Orpheum aft- 
erwards. 

Saturday afternoon an automobile trip 
was provided over the boulevards of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, returning in the 
evening for dinner at the Minikahda 
Club. Sunday there was an automobile 
trip to Lake Minnetonka, with dinner at 
the Lafayette Club. 

Sunday evening, most of the party left 
on a special car on the North-Western 
for Chicago, to attend the convention of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The attendance at the meeting was as 
follows: : 

B. B. Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co., H. 
W. Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., Walter Seidel, 
Ad. Seidel & Sons, Chicago; T. F. Naughtin, 
T. F. Naughtin & Co., H. L. Beard, Omaha 
Bakers’ Supply Cé., Omaha, Neb; W. E. 
Beckman, W. E. Beckman Co., St. Louis; 
E. H. Bessire, Bessire & Co., Louisville, Ky; 
F. F. Bruce and R. G. Beattie, Bruce & 
West Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Charles 
Dennery, New Orleans; T. F. Ferguson, E. 
B. Gallagher & Co., Elmer J. Stephens, Bak- 
ers & Confectioners Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich; E. C. Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer, F. G. 
Yentsch, Pittsburgh Confectionery & Bakers’ 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; A. N. Phillips, 
Central Ohio Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
C. M, Guthrie, Guthrie Mercantile Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; William E. Bletsch, Hilker & 
Bletsch, Cincinnati; S. W. Noggle, 8. W. 
Noggle Wholesale & Mfg. Co., Kansas City; 
F, A. Watson and H. H. Deal, Northwestern 
Bakers’ Supply Co., Minneapolis; Henry 
Jaburg, Jaburg Bros. Co., New York; A. L. 
Griffin, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; Frank 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul; and R. P. 
Freeman and P. J. Martin, Fargo Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Fargo, N. D. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 











Indiana Bakers’ Law 

The Indiana bakers’ law is now in ef- 
fect, and bakers should govern them- 
selves accordingly. The secretary of the 
Indiana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry is still receiving reports of some 
bakers taking back or exchanging bread. 
This is a direct violation of section 8 of 
the Indiana law. The cases have been 
reported to the proper authorities for 
investigation. 





Biscuit of Ancient Origin 

The recent bakers’ strike in England 
resulted in an increased demand for bis- 
cuits. The Manchester Guardian, in 
speaking of this development, says: 

“The biscuit is in reality the oldest 
form of bread. Nobody knows when the 
process of fermentation was introduced 
in baking, but it is certain that tne mak- 
ing of simple cakes with flour and water 
and without yeast—that is, biscuits— 
dates from the highest antiquity, for such 
biscuits have been found among neolithic 
remains. The Greeks and Romans had 
advanced from the primitive form of 
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‘bread, but they baked biscuits fér special 


occasions, for use in military campaigns 
and on voyages. The Romans called this 
form of bread ‘panis nauticus,’ while the 
Greeks used for it a term meaning ‘bread 
twice put into the fire.’ The word biscuit 
means, of course, twice baked, but the 
ancient practice of a double baking has 
long been abandoned.” 





Arthur W. Fosdyke 

Arthur William Fosdyke, who has 
been the secretary of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association since 
its inception, has been connected with 
the baking business’ and bakery supply 
trade for 20 years. 

He was born in 1881 at Wabash, Ind., 
and first entered the baking business at 
Hartford, Ind., in 1899. He was with 
the National Biscuit Co. for over four 
years, and later superintendent for 
Charles H. Lawrence, the prominent bak- 
er of Lansing, Mich. He was at one 
time connected with the W. E. Long 
Co., advertising service, and travelled ex- 
tensively throughout the country in its 
interests. 

Mr. Fosdyke is now general manager 
of the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, with 


The next conference will be held. Nov. 
11, at the warehouse of the Jersey City 
Buying Association. 


BAKERY NOTES 

J. F. Kearney has sold his bakery at 
Newark, N. J. 

G. Simard, Lewiston, Maine, has add- 
ed a brick oven. 

J. B. Cress has bought the Parma 
(Idaho) Bakery. 

E. H. Kolstermeier is building a bak- 
ery at Atchison, Kansas. 

New Illinois bakeries: Joliet, McCon- 
nell & Son, N. V. Duncan. 

L. -O. Olsen will enlarge and remodel 
his bakery at Portland, Maine. 

Erston E. Beck has bought the bakery 
of G. J. Beck, Waterloo, Ind. 

G. F. Soule has sold his bakery at 
Portland, Maine, to R. a 

J. J. Van Dosten has bought the bak- 
ery of E. G. Raynes, Ames, Iowa. 

L. Bacigalupi and. J. Mussio have 
bought the Sonora (Cal.) Bakery. 

Essie Moyer has bought the bakery of 
Gerlach & Walters, San Francisco. 

Charles Gies, retired baker of De- 
troit, Mich., died recently, aged 76. 

Duclos Bros., Westbrook, Maine, have 








Arthur W. Fosdyke 


which concern he has been connected 
during the past eight years, originally 
starting in its employ as special repre- 
sentative. He is one of the most pro- 
gressive young men in the bakers’ supply 
trade, and it is largely due to his ef- 
forts and ability that the business of the 
Hubbard Oven Co. has so materially in- 
creased, 
A. S. Purves. 





Conference of Buying Associations 
The tri-monthly conference of dele- 
gates from the five eastern buying asso- 
ciations was held at the warehouse of 
the Newark (N. J.) Buying Association, 
104-108 Lillie Street. Chairman Leonard 
Metz, of the Newark association, presid- 
ed, and the following delegates were 
present: Messrs. Bluel and _ Keidel, 
Brooklyn; Eller and Zink, Bronx; Mr. 
Lauterhahn, Paterson; Metz and Hufna- 
gel, Newark; Frasch and Cordes, Jersey 
City; Marchl and Ott, Philadelphia. 

A letter from President George Ward, 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, appointing Mr. Metz, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade and chairman of the Conference 
of Eastern Buying Associations, as rep- 
resentative of the retail trade of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania on 
the advisory board to deal with the Grain 
Corporation and the Food Administra- 
tion, was read, and the appointment was 
indorsed by the delegates present. 


added a 214-bbl dough mixer, roll di- 
vider and flour sifter. 

Mrs. Albert Meyers has bought the 
Purity bakery at Santa Monica, Cal. 

R. J. Anderson has bought the bakery 
of Alfred Peterson, Portland, Maine. 

H. C. Zondler has sold the City bak- 
ery, Red Oak, Iowa, to C. Whitmer. 

The K, & I. bakery, New Albany, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Mrs. E. Sinsabaugh has sold her bak- 
ery at Manhattan, Eal, to L. A. Dodge. 

James L. Carroll has bought the bak- 
ery of James B.. Wood, Youngwood, Pa. 

Clarence Steffy and J. Hamel have 
bought the bakery of C. Dalka, Goshen, 
Ind. 

The Fench Bakery Co. has bought the 
bakery of Charles Wille, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

The United States Baking Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, will build an addition to 
its plant. 

. H. Wirth, 1116 H Street N.E., 
Washington, D. C., has installed a dough- 
nut outlit. 

Charles Clipper, St. Charles, Mich., 
will remodel his shop and add new 
equipment. 

Hunting & Tannehill have bought the 
Log Cabin bakery, Eureka, Cal. from 
C. W. Widnes. 

The Piedmont Grocery Co., which n 
erates a chain of stores in Oakland, Cal., 
will install a bakery. 

The Snow White Baking Co. Fort 
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Dodge, Iowa, has bought the bakery of 
N. Overgnart Cedar Falls. — a 0s 

The Acme Stores Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
will erect a modern bread and cracker 
bakery on North Union Street, to cost 
$200,000, 

Captain H. B. -West, formerly New. 
York manager for the Corby Co., has 
returned from France, where he. was 
connected with a big army bakery. 

C. N. Power, formerly head of the 
Sunville Baking Co., Pueblo, Colo., is now 
secretary of The Campbell System, Inc., 
and is making his home at Kansas City, 
Mo. ' 

The Royal Baking Co. Vancouver, 
Wash., will build a new bakery at Fifth 
and Columbia streets, of brick and con- 
crete, to cost approximately $25,000. 
Two new ovens have been ordered. 

Barney Schmidt, the well-known bak- 
er of Harrisburg, Pa., is building a new 
plant which it is said may be named Beth- 
Allen, as it is located midway between 
the cities of Bethlehem and Allentown. 
During the present year he has pur- 
chased,,with other machinery, 15 standard 
ovens for his various shops. 

Ten bakers of Worcester, Mass., are 
conducting an “Eat More Bread” cam- 
paign by co-operative advertising in the 
local newspapers. The following firms 
are represented in this campaign: Wor- 
cester Baking Co., McDonald’s, Calder’s 
bakery, Gahan Baking Co., F. E, Butler, 
Arvidson’s, Knox ran Be ; Massachusetts 
Baking Co., G. Y. Eisfeldt, and Hemen- 
way bakery. 

The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America is getting out a little pam- 
phlet, entitled “The Bakers’ Bulletin.” 
It is prepared and distributed to promote 
a better understanding between neigh- 
borhood bakeries and their customers, 
and is intended to serve both. A sign has 
been adopted for display in retail shops, 
reading, “This is a neighborhood bake- 
shop.” The material for the bulletin 
was collected and edited by Charles J. 
Kremer, of Milwaukee, a member of the 
executive committee of the retailers’ as- 
sociation. 





New Britain (Conn.) Bakers Organize 

An organization has been formed at 
New Britain, Conn., to be known as the 
New Britain Bakers’ Association. J. M. 
Hallinan was elected president, Charles 
Hoffman vice-president, J. F. Murphy 
secretary, and Samuel Schneider treas- 
urer. 

A committee, consisting of M. E. Rog- 
ers, Charles Hoffman and J. F. Murphy, 
was appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws. H. L. Pardee, secretary of the 
state association, spoke on the value of 
organization. M. E. Stuck, of the Stuck 
Baking Co., addressed the meeting on co- 
operation. 

An active membership campaign has 
been begun, and efforts are being made 
to induce bakers at Bristol to join. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.45. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.80. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.75. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $12.25. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 18c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 16c. 
Currants, lb in cases 27c. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.73. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, galion $2.05. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 26% @28%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75 @7.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 80c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 77c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 16%c. 
Raisins, Sulitanas, Ib in cases 18c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 15%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 24%c, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.56@10. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.46@10, 
Compound, 1b 25% @26c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 27@29c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $8. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $10. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $18, 
Walnuts, halves, Ib in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, pieces, 1b in cases 60c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 18@23c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 20c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 17c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 26c. ¢ 
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THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF BAKERIES 


Probably no other organization has created so much 
unfriendly discussion and real anxiety among retail 
bakers, and wholesalers too for that matter, as the 
Federal System of Bakeries of America. In every 
town where a Federal shop is in operation and bakers 
are wont to foregather, a never-ending topic of con- 
versation is the “System” and what effect it has on 
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their business. They regard the Federal and the other 
system bakeries as Juggernauts designed primarily to 
run over them and destroy the businesses they have 
been at more or less pains to build up. 

As a matter of fact, however, those back of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries regard themselves almost as 
the saviors of the industry. Instead of looking at them 
askance, they think the old-established bakers, and the 
retailers in particular, should welcome them into their 
midst.. They argue that they have appeared on the 
stage at a very critical time. The housewife, the big- 
gest a the master baker has, was disgusted 
with the bread she was forced to serve her family dur- 
ing the period when the Food Administration required 
the use of substitutes. When she was able to obtain 
wheat flour again, and use it without adulterating it 
with a lot of obnoxious substitutes, she hastened to 
buy some, and bake bread again to her liking. All 
bakers know that, following the discontinuance of the 
use of substitutes, their bread sales fell off very ma- 
terially, and home-baking was undoubtedly the cause. 

Then along came the System bakeries. There had 
been a few during the substitute period, but since then 
they have been springing up like mushrooms in hot- 
beds. And the strange part of it is that all seem to 
be doing a thriving business, no matter where located. 
In the larger cities, the initial System shops were 
established right in the heart of the retail business 
districts. Surrounded by large dry goods stores, office 
buildings, etc., they seemed strangely out of place. 
They took, however, and every afternoon they were 
thronged with people who seemed willing to pay the 
comparatively high prices asked for bread, Biscuits, 
ete., and usually, before the home rush was over, the 
shops hung up their “sold out” signs. 

The other bakers regarded the System shops as freak 
institutions, something that would die out almost as 
rapidly as they appeared, as soon as the newness wore 
off. The astonishing part of it, however, is that, in- 
stead of disappearing, dozens of new shops are being 
opened weekly. When asked as to whether his trade is 
of an itinerant character, the manager of a System 
bakery in Minneapolis which was started about nine 
months ago stated that most of his customers came 
regularly, and that he has steadily increased his pro- 


duction week after week since the opening day. 


Here is the point where the promoters of the Sys- 
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tem shops clinch their argument. They say they are 
wianieg” the consumers fede to bakers’ bread again 
by furnishing them better bread than they can make 
themselves, in shops as clean as their own kitchens; 
that they do not cut prices, and that, instead of look- 
ing upon them as interlopers, the other bakers should 
co-operate with them. 
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For years the leaders in the baking rae f have 
maintained at their conventions that, instead of fight- 
ing and trying to get each other’s business, they ought 
to go out for that portion of the consuming trade 
which none of them supplied. It is this invisible, but 
none the less real, 45 to 50 per cent that the System 
bakeries’ are after. And to the layman it looks as 
though they were succeeding. 

The managers of the Federal System of Bakeries 
claim that they use a but the highest grade hard 
wheat patent flours and the very best ingredients the 
market affords, in the manufacture of their products. 
They point to their increasing business as bearing out 
their contention that the American housewife is will- 
ing to allow a living profit to the man who is able to 
offer her a first-class article in exchange for her 
money. They are doing pioneer work of an educa- 
tional nature, and are spreading the “Eat More Bread” 
propaganda in a way that should redound to the bene- 
fit of the industry as a whole. They say, further, that 
if retail bakers, instead of knocking the System Shop, 
would only follow its example, immeasurable benefits 
to all concerned would result. 

The average household in the South has always been 
a consumer of home-baked corn bread, biscuits and 
muffins, and for that reason the demand for bakers’ 
bread has never been as heavy, comparatively, as in 
the North. Since the establishment of System bakeries, 
however, the consumption of bakers’ bread is said to 
have steadily increased in Georgia, Louisiana and other 
southern states. The Federal people claim to have 
resurrected the baking trade in the South, so much so 
that two of the big Minneapolis milling companies are 
establishing flour warehouses in distributing centers in 
the South in order to properly care for the increasing 
demand for hard wheat spring flours for bread-making 
purposes. 

The typical System bakery is a rather small and 
unpretentious affair, but it is self-contained and suf- 
ficient for its needs. It is usually equipped with a 
small mixer, two or three troughs and an electrically 
operated gas reel oven with a capacity of about 80 
loaves per baking. The oven is kept in operation con- 
tinuously, however, and when business demands it, an- 
other one is added. Some System shops have as many 
as six or more ovens. 

The first of these so-called System shops made their 
appearance on the Pacific Coast a little over a year 
ago, and have multiplied very rapidly. Today all the 
large Coast cities have several of them. In San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay cities there are upwards of 50 in 
operation, with about 25 more in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict. Many of these shops bake from 2,000 to 3,000 
loaves daily, and a few as high as 5,000. It is stated 
that one shop in Portland, Oregon, does a wholesale 
business and bakes about 10,000 loaves daily. At first 


these window bakeries, as they are generally termed, 
were greeted with ridicule, being called “tin” oven and 
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“Ford” oven affairs, but their owners 
prospered and other bakers began to 
take notice, until today a good many Sys- 
tem outfits are being operated in con- 
nection with old-es ed bakeries. 

There are a great many companies now 
operating chains of these System shops. 
Barker System, Innovation Da 
Bakeries, Keeps-Fresh Electric Baker- 
ies, Bake-Rite System, Red Ball Stores, 
Chatterton System, and the Federal Sys- 
tem. But the largest and by far the 
most important and far-reaching is the 
Federal System of Bakeries of America, 
Inc. The latter was are by J. H. 
Hunt, Roy Mauvis and Milton Feder, 
with headquarters in em It sold the 
rights to its formulas, and supplied the 
necessary equipment to local companies 
in various sections of the country. Su- 
pervision of the purchases of the raw ma- 
terials for these individual units was a 
part of its programme, and it maintained 
a flour and milling division for this pur- 

ose. 

Within the last month, a merger of all 
the Federal shops in the country was 
perfected into one national company. 
The name was not changed, and remains 
the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc. The capital stock of this 
corporation is $25,000,000. Walter Birge, 
of New York City, is president, and J. 
Reed Lane, also of New York, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Lane was formerly 
mayor of Davenport, Iowa. These two 
gentlemen, with Messrs. Hunt, Mauvis 
and Feder, constitute the board of direc- 
tors. The headquarters of the corpora- 
tion are in New York City, two entire 
floors in the Times Square Building being 
utilized for the general offices. The 
headquarters of the western division are 
in the Westminster Building, Chicago. 
Following the merger, it was announced 
that no further territories would be. sold 
to individual units. 

The enlarged Federal System has ab- 
sorbed the Chatterton System on the Pa- 
cific Coast and the eight Red Ball stores 
in Des Moines, Iowa. It has six stores 
now in operation in the loop district in 
Chicago. Its programme is an ambitious 
one; it figures on eventually operating 
200 stores in New York City alone, and 
at least one or more in every town of 
5,000 and upwards population in the 
United States. It already operates shops 
in practically every state in the Union. 
It has also invaded Canada, and at pres- 
ent has a representative investigating the 
situation in France, looking toward the 
establishment of System shops there. It 
practically absorbs- the entire output of 
a large factory manufacturing bread 
mixers, and is building a factory at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, to manufacture its own 
ovens and equipment. The corporation 
claims to be the largest user of bread 
pans in the world. It also lays claim to 
be by far the largest buyer of California 
raisins. It maintains a laboratory in New 
York to test milk and other ingredients 
used. 

One of the plans of the Federal com- 
pany is to build and equip a railroad 
car which will travel from coast to coast, 
demonstrating in each town thé possibili- 
ties of a System shop. This car is to be 
equipped with an oven, mixer, troughs, 
racks, etc., and will be in charge of an 
experienced baker. The idea of establish- 
ing a school for the training of its own 
belkers has also been considered, but up 
to the present no feasible plan has been 
advanced. . 

The baking division of the Federal 
System is located at Chicago, where a 
corps of superintendent bakers is main- 
tained. One of these bakers visits each 
new shop which is opened, and stays for 


a week, demonstrating and seeing that . 


the man who is to be in charge is com- 
petent and thoroughly acquainted with 
the formulas and procedure of the com- 
pany. 

The milling and flour division of the 
Federal System is in Minneapolis, lo- 
cated at 214 Plymouth Building, and is 
under .the management of George Woll- 
man, It is this department that attends 
exclusively to the buying of flour. The 
flour is bought under the brand “Fed- 
eral.” All purchases are subjected to 
rigid baking tests by chemists before and 
after shipment, to make sure that they 
come up to the high standard set by the 
corporation. The milling division is plan- 
ning to install a very complete labora- 
tory in Minneapolis for its exclusive use. 
A traffic department also will be started 
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as soon as adjoining office room can be 


While the milling division at Minneap- 
olis has already become a flour buyer of 
some importance, it promises, with the 
development of the Federal plan, to be 
in time the largest individual. buyer in 
the country. Zone managers are to be 


“ appointed in various sections to take 


charge of the wants of the shops under 
their jurisdiction, but all contracting will 
be done by Mr. Wollman, and all requisi- 
tions for flour supplies are to be sent in 
to him for his O.K. and disposition. Mr. 
Wollman welcomes flour salesmen, and 
solicits offers from mills able to meet 
his requirements as to quality, quantity 
and service. To guard against the pos- 
sibility of shops in remote parts getting 
low on supplies during the winter when 
car shortages and railroad congestion are 


Dr. H. E. 


common occurrences, liberal stocks of 
flour are to be carried in warehouses at 
strategic points. 

The Federal System of Bakeries will 
shortly launch a national “Eat More 
Bread” advertising a on its own 
account. Altogether its policy is a broad 
one. It has ample capital to carry out 
its plan and, if this does not miscarry, 
the housewife will no longer be a com- 
ated worthy of consideration. Home- 
aking is destined to go into the discard 
along with home-weaving, soap-making, 
etc., and become only a memory. 


Rozertr T. Beatry. 





Detroit Purchasing Association 
5 of incorporation of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Retail Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation have been forwarded to Lans- 
ing. Thirty-two members have signified 
their intention of buying on the co-opera- 
tive plan, and the association is lookin 

for a suitable warehouse. It is plann 
to distribute the supplies directly from 


the cars to the various bak con- 
nected with the organization for the 
present. 





J. G. Bergeron, Somersworth, N. H, 
has installed an oven, a wrapping ma- 
chine and other machinery. 


DR. H. E. BARNARD 


Head of American Institute of Baking Has 
Had an Interesting Career—A Chemist 
of National Repute 
As was announced in the August Bak- 
ery Number of The Northwestern Miller, 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, Indiana food com- - 


missioner, has been chosen by a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry to head the pro- 
posed American Institute of Baking, 
which is to be established in connection 
with the Dunwoody Institute at Minne- 
apolis. The selection of Dr. Barnard was 
a happy one. Because of his long and 
varied experience, he is peculiarly fitted 
to take up this work. Under his guid- 
ance and leadership the Institute should 
rapidly become a real and vital asset to 





Barnard 


the baking industry in America. He is 
to take up his new duties about Oct. 1. 

Dr. Barnard’s work for several years 
past has brought him into close contact 
with the baking trade. He is thoroughly 
conversant with its problems, and it was 
through his close co-operation with ‘the 
various bakers’ bodies in his state that 
Indiana was placed in the enviable posi- 
tion it occupied in connection with Food 
Administration work. He is a familiar 
figure at bakers’ gatherings, and is al- 
ways in demand as a speaker because of 
the logical, forceful and encouraging 
messages he has to bring. 

Dr. Barnard is head of a number of 
divisions under the Indiana board of 
health, and at his request has becn grant- 
ed a year’s leave of absence. He has been 
in his present place about 14 years and, 
while he has not formally resigned, it is 
doubtful if he will resume his old position 
at the expiration of the year. Through 
his association with the state board of 
health, Dr. Barnard had much to do with 
the passage of laws through the Indiana 
legislatures since 1905. 

Dr. Barnard’s histo 
one. He was born in Dunbarton, N. H., 
in 1874.. He was graduated from the 
Nashua High School in 1894, and from 
the New Hampshire State College in 1899 


is an interesting 


as chemical engineer. He became as- 
sistant chemist at the state 
station in New Hampshire in 1 was 
research assistant in the private 

tory of Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, and later was 
dean of Lawrence Scientific School, Har- 
vard University, 1900-1901. In 1901 he 
was assistant t at the government 
smokeless powder factory...at. Indian 
Head, Md., developing methods ior the 
manufacture of smokeless powder now 
used exclusively in the United States 
navy. Later in 1901 he was ag 
state chemist for New Hampshire. He 
established laboratories at Concord, and 
secured the passage of legislation and 
developed the food, drug and water con- 
trol for that state. 

In 1905 he refused appointment by 

Dr. H. W. Wiley as chemist in charge 
of government aborphenien and, instead, 
accepted the appointment as chemist to 
the state board of health of Indiana. He 
established the laboratories at the State 
House, Indianapolis, and since that time 
has been in active charge of their opera- 
tion. . 
During the last 15 years Dr. Barnard 
has enforced the food and drug laws in 
Indiana and helped to secure the passage 
of the following constructive legislation: 
pure food and drug law, 1907; sanitary 
food law, governing sanitation of all food 
industries, 1909 (this law has since been 
enacted in practically every state); the 
cold storage law, 1911, which was the 
first law of its kind; weights and meas- 
ures law, 1913; model bakery law, 1919. 

Through these years the laboratories at 
Indianapolis have grown, until they are 
now perhaps the most efficient in the 
country. Research work has constantly 
been carried on. In 1913 Dr. Barnard 
was honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Hanover College for 
achievement in research, 

During the years 1907 td 1919 he was 
a member of the Federai Food Standards 
Commission, and was instrumental in 
establishing standards for a great variety 
of foodstuffs, including cereals and cereal 
products, meat and meat products, 
syrups, etc. 

Through the war period, Dr. Barnard’s 
activities and those of the laboratories at 
Indianapolis have chiefly been engaged in 
the work of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. In addition to his scientific 
research, Dr. Barnard has written many 
articles for technical, scientific and trade 
— dealing with his research work. 

uring the years 1916-17 he was associate 
editor of the New York Evening Mail, 
handling the food department of that 
paper, and in 1918-19 he was editor of 
the American Food Journal. He has or- 
ganized and successfully operated two 
canning factories. 

Dr. Barnard has been a member of the 
American Chemical Society since 1901; 
is a member of the board of directors 
and fellow of the Indiana Academy of 
Science; president of the Lake Michigan 
Pure Water Commission; chairman of the 
board of directors which made the indus- 
trial survey of Indiana for the govern- 
ment in 1917. He has been an active 
member and officer in numerous scientific 
and technical societies, such as the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
the National Association of State and 
Federal Food and Dairy Officials, the 
National Conservation Association, etc. 


Rosert T._Bearry.: 





Bayonne, N. J., Association 


The high cost of raw materials and the 
low prices of bakery goods were the 
principal topics at the monthly meeting 
of the Bayonne Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry. President Phifer ad- 
dressed the meeting at length on the ne- 
cessity of raising the prices on cakes and 
other sweet goods in which lard is an 
important ingredient. Secretary Voehl 
had prepared a statement of what prices 
on sweet goods should be under the 
present conditions, and made a strong 
plea for the bakers to ——— the sched- 
ule he had prepared. Rudolph. Fries, of 
New York, addressed the meeting on 
prices in other cities, and urged the bak- 
ers to produce quality goods and ask a 

rice that would allow them to pay liv- 
ng wages. The secretary was ins - 
ed to prepare a list of prices, and have 
same printed and sent to every 
of the association. 








Lonnox, Ene., Sept. 3—The theory of 
government here is that those appointed 
to high tions know all about the work 
of their departments, and that they ar- 
range that work in the most economical 
and effective manner. The theory, un- 
fortunately, is not realized in practice. 
Maladministration has been so much the 
rule during the war and armistice pe- 
riods that, to stop clamor, all sorts of 
committees and commissions have been 
set to work to discover what has been 
done, or left undone, and to devise some 
means of getting us out of the hole, 
which every sane or disinterested person 
admits we are in. 

One of these committees, intrusted 
with an inquiry into national expendi- 
ture, has given very close attention to 
the subsidy which the government pays 
on wheat to enable the baker to sell 
bread at 18¢ per 4-lb loaf. In a previous 
report, this committee rather angered 

ers by suggesting that their profits 
were too large, and that the government, 
through the millers, should raise the 
price of flour by 84c per bbl. By this 
arrangement the government was to save 
$50,000,000 of subsidy. Nothing came of 
the suggestion, as indeed little does come 
of suggestions made by inquiry commit- 
tees. akers were easily able to show 
that large profits were only possible in 
the case of firms advantageously situat- 
ed near mill or market. 

The committee, still fretting over the 
subsidy, has, in a new report, made the 
suggestion that the price of flour should 
be raised by 17c per bbl to save to the 
government $10,000,000 per annum. The 
new report is in a subdued tone. “At 
one time,” it says, “the better managed 
and more favorably situated bakeries 
were undoubtedly making very high 
profits from bread, but, on account of 
increased cost of coal, labor, etc., the 
eostings department of the Ministry of 
Food is of opinion that the present price 
charged for flour no longer allows for 
high profits on bread.” ; 

This is an admission that the ordinary 
baker never made more than an ordinary 
profit, and that, in consequence, he is 
now doing ere Yet this same Minis- 
try of Food will not allow a higher price 
for bread, or a lower for flour. 


BISCUITS AND CONFECTIONERY 


The committee considers that, by way 
of reducing national expenditure, the 
whole subsidy scheme should be_ recon- 
sidered. The caguestion is made that 
only flour for breadmaking purposes 
should be subsidized. Hitherto all flour 
used for confectionery by bakers and for 
household purposes has been sold at the 
subsidized price, while that used for bis- 
cuit and other “precluded purposes” 
costs $6 per bbl more, now reduced to $4. 
Even makers of dog biscuits, using the 
lowest grades and all sorts of damaged 
flour, had to pay the higher price. 

Biscuit-makers now complain that they 
are placed at a great disadvantage, as 
compared with ordinary bakers, as the 
latter can and do make plain and fancy 
biscuits with the subsidized flour. The 
committee does not propose that flour 
should be reduced to the biscuit-makers, 
but proposes to equalize competition in 
this department by stopping the use of 
the cheap flour for all purposes except 
breadmaking. This scheme, the commit- 
tee thinks, would save the treasury about 
$72,500,000 per annum. 

The committee thinks this scheme quite 
feasible, and that the administrative 
costs would be only $1,000,000. Those 
who know a great deal more about the 
matter, and have had some experience of 
administrations up to date, are not so 
optimistic. There is really no machinery 
of control that could keep any sort of 
check on either the baker or the house- 
wife, as to the purpose for which flour 
is used. There is no method of regulat- 
ing the subsidy except that now followed 
with the help of the miller. If this part 
of the committee’s report is considered 
at all by the government, it will be to 
find some plausible excuse for turning it 
down. 


MORE INTERESTING ADMISSIONS 


ts of considerable importance 


On 
to the trade, and in support of conten- 


hitherto urged on its behalf, the 
ittee is now constrained to make 





several important admissions. In 1914 
the costings department of the ministry 
of food found that the cost of makin 
and delivering bread in London varie 
from $4 to $1.02 per bbl of flour.» In 
1916 these charges had risen to $5 and 
$1.04, aatuictively. The report also ad- 
mits that. when the grade of flour was 
low the yield per barrel of 4-lb loaves 
was about 67.2, but with the use of the 
higher grade flour now provided, it had 
fallen to 64.4 or less. 

A hopeless note is sounded about the 
great variations in the costs of distribu- 
tion, which, according to the figures giv- 
en, are from 30c to $1.60 per bbl. The 
opinion is expressed that, if it were pos- 
sible to regulate the delivery of bread 
from bakeries to those areas to which it 
could be most economically distributed, 
very large savings would result. This is 
really tantamount to the opinion that if 
bakeries could be rented and operated on 
a small seale as cheaply in rich resi- 
dential neighborhoods, as in those spe- 
cially devoted to industry, the costs of dis- 
tribution might be equalized. 

In this connection much has been made 
in the press of an experiment in the 
town of Bexhill, of some 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, where the bakers proposed to pool 
their trades, to save delivery costs. The 
scheme was ~~ hopeless for any dis- 
trict with a large population, and, even 
at Bexhill, it is now admitted that the 
master bakers had the greatest difficulty 
in exchanging customers, and were nat- 
urally reluctant to abandon their estab- 
lished good-will. 

The most important admission in the 
report is that relating to the relative 
economy of the work in large and small 
bakeries. “Apart from the charges for 
delivery, the costs of baking bread vary 
greatly in all classes of bakeries, large 
and small and by no means all the larger 
bakeries are most economical. It is even 
probable that the most economical form 
of baking and sale of bread is in a bak- 
ery attached to a shop of moderate size 
where all the bread can be delivered to 
customers over the counter.” 

THE WHITLEY COUNCILS 

When a parliamentary committee, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Whitley, then chairman 
of the House of Commons, first suggest- 
ed that all engaged in particular trades 
should meet to settle their own differ- 
ences when any arose, the proposal. was 
received on all hands with favor, if not 
enthusiasm. It suited the government, 
which wanted trade troubles off its 
hands; theorists had dreams of industrial 
peace; both sides were pleased, as each 
thought that in any controversy with the 
other it would certainly have the best of 
every argument, and would always be 
able to make favorable arrangements for 
itself. 

These were the hopes and expectations; 
results are not so satisfying. Hopes were 
too high. The arrangement was nothing 
more than an extension of the “Wages 
Board System,” which has been tried ex- 
tensively in the Australian colonies and 
failed to satisfy. A very little experi- 
ence of the Whitley Councils is causin 
like disappointment here. The English 
council for the baking trade, as I have 
already recorded, has broken up, osten- 
sibly because of the obduracy of the 
food ministry, but really because the em- 
ployers were helpless even to defend 
their position. 

The council for the Scottish baking 
trade, created later, is not yet dissolved, 
but is causing the keenest dissatisfaction 
in the trade there. Employers complain 
that the operatives have had all the suc- 
cesses, and have been allowed to do sim- 
ply as they liked. The men, on their 
part, complain that they have not se- 
cured nearly enough. But the worst 
trouble is that, while the employers do 
show some respect for the decisions of 
the council, the men do not. They re- 
tain the right to strike, and if a decision 
does not suit them, they threaten to strike 
or may actually do so. There is no 
Whitley Council in Ireland*yet, and after 
the experiences in the sister isle, it is 
not likely that the trade there will be 
anxious to start one. 


A DAMP SQUIB 


August is re and with it the re- 
markable and wholly futile national 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


strike of bakers. As the date approached 
for which the strike was ‘yreaisaed, 
there was much hurrying to and fro and, 
in cases, tremblings of distress, but, on 
the employers’ side at least, there was no 
doubt as to the manner in which the fight 
should be undertaken, or as to what the 
issue would be. The workmen’s union, 
encouraged no doubt- by the bullying 
spirit which labor had so successfully 
asssumed during and since the war, made 
unreasonable, if not impossible, demands, 
with the result that the employers, for 
almost the first time in history, were 
perfectly unanimous in resistance. 

The lead throughout has been taken by 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, but co-operation has been sought and 
secured with the larger London bakers, 
who run an incorporated society of their 
own, as well as with the London Master 
Bakers’ Protection Society, and provin- 
cial local associations, representing the 
small bakers in London and all over 
England and Wales. 

On their side the policy of the opera- 
tives’ union seemed to be to endeavor to 
terrorize the government departments, 
representing labor and food, into using 
their powers to force employers to ac- 
cept the terms the union had demanded. 
The terror of the ministries named was 
apparent enough as the fight proceeded, 
but the power on which the men had de- 
pended was not available. Ordering and 
cajoling alike were simply treated with 
contempt by the employers, until the 
ministries had no choice but to stand 
aside, and let matters take their natural 
course, Losing thus the help of what the 
union hoped would be its conquering ally, 
its orem | spirit collapsed, and the of- 
fer made by the employers for a settle- 
ment after the strike had lasted only 
two days was. accepted. 

Except for a little extra strain in the 
work of some of the factories, there was 
at no time any danger of a shortage of 
bread in London. Holidays and _ hot 
weather together reduced demand for 
bread. Liverpool was the only populous 
center in which the public suffered much 
inconvenience, and then principally be- 
cause there happened to be at the same 
time strikes by policemen and by tram- 
car drivers. 

THE TERMS ACCEPTED 

The terms on which the strike was set- 
tled are simple enough. The operatives 
are to accept arbitration on questions of 
hours and wages; they were to return to 
work on the old conditions, including 
nightwork in all establishments in which 
that had been the rule before the stale- 
bread order was issued. The reinstate- 
ment of strikers was left to the discre- 
tion of individual employers, but the em- 
ployers’ representatives at the negotia- 
tions gave an assurance that there would 
be no crgenized discrimination against 
members of the operatives’ union. The 
employers, as part of the settlement, 
agreed to discuss with the union represen- 
tatives, on the return of the men to work, 
what improvements can be made in the 
conditions of night-baking. 

SHAMEFACED 

After their very tall talk, the union 
leaders could not take such terms to their 
members quite naked. A statement has 
therefore been issued, the purport of 
which is to show that the fault was not 
theirs, but that all the allies-on whom 
they depended have “let them down.” It 
is made to appear that only insistence 
by the ministries of Food and Labor 
forced them to accept the terms. Con- 
solation is taken in the promise by the 
ministries to introduce a bill for the abol- 
ition of nightwork. The last paragraph 
in the statement is something like a con- 
fession of impotence. The parliament- 
ary Labor party, which assumes the réle 
of big brother to all the sectional labor 
organizations, is informed, ostensibly with 
a purpose, that the bakers’ union “is in 
an invidious position, owing to bread 
being a coutrelio’ commodity.” 

This, of course, is no news to any one. 
The fact is, the union has been badly 
beaten, and has lost, not only the present 
case, but its reputation. It had neither 
the men nor the money to undertake a 
real fight with the employers. Bluff and 
threats were so successful during the 
war, when labor was scarce, that the 


leaders were deceived into the notion‘ 


that the same weapons would serve to 
frighten the employers now. The pow- 
ers of ministers and officials over trad- 
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ers have been so manifest in the time of 
stress, and these government agents have 
been so scared by labor threats, that the 
bakers’ union had every hope of succeed- 
ing in its efforts through the agency of 
the government. 

All the parties are now disillusioned. 


. The ministries find that the master bak- 


ers can be very determined, and they 
know now how weak the operatives’ union 
is. Among operatives generally the union 
has lost caste. At all its branches, pro- 
posals have been made and accepted by 
those attending the meetings, that each 
member in work shall pay $1.25 per week 
as a levy to maintain those who have lost 
their situations through the strike, and 
who cannot obtain others. The fact that 
such a levy is necessary shows that the 
union started the fight with next to noth- 
ing in the war chest. Those who have ob- 
tained the terms demanded by the union 
—a few working for co-operative so- 
cieties—are required to pay a levy of 
$2.50 per week. It is generally consid- 
ered as more likely that the union will 
lose its members than that those levies 
will be paid. 

THE UNION AND THE LARGE BAKERIES 

I have before referred to the hold the 
operatives’ union had on the large bak- 
eries. In the provincial towns this posi- 
tion has been to a great extent the re- 
sult of organizing where the conditions 
have been specially favorable. In Lon- 
don, with its six or eight factory firms, 
the union has obtained its hold because 
of the indifference or benevolence of the 
proprietors or managers of these firms. 
Hitherto the union, if protesting at times 
against the working conditions arranged, 
has always been willling in a reasonable 
spirit to come to terms. By taking this 
attitude it considerably enhanced its 
status amorg operatives generally. It 
was made to appear that conditions of 
labor in the factories were practically 
ruled by the union. Such a reputation 
for power was vigorously used for prop- 
aganda purposes, and nonmembers in 
factories were easily brought into the 
fold. 

The spell is broken now. The factory 
owners have discovered that the suave 
officials of the union were not, as they 
pretended, so anxious to co-operate as 
to dominate. As one of the immediate 
results of the strike, four of the largest 
firms have resolved to employ nonunion 


labor, making suitable arrangements, 
each with its own employees. The added 
security against sudden disturbance 


which this arrangement will provide will 
enable these firms to treat their men 
generously, and there will be no trouble 
in securing staffs of good men. This 
trouble is likely to give a rare fillip to the 
installation of more automatic machinery. 
Employees of 20 and 30 years’ standing 
in those establishments are now out of 
work, and are unable to work in small 
bakeries. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

The position of the co-operative socie- 
ties for the few days the strike lasted 
was anomalous, but was regarded by the 
rest of the trade as a measure of just 
retribution. These societies in normal 
times take upon themselves the réle of 
Ishmael, and in most cases will make no 
common cause with other employers; 
they adopt an unctuous pose of superior 
virtue, and expect the government to 
make special and favorable conditions of 
trading for them, or otherwise to give 
them much more than their legitimate 
portion of power when it proposes any 
negotiations with the trade. They prate 
continuously about the “profiteering 
methods” of the private traders, but they 
find at the same time, and so do their 
customers, that they cannot permanently 
compete with those private traders in 
quality or service. 

On the other side, because the mem- 
bers of the societies are for the most 
part trade-unionists, the committees rul- 
ing their stores, to be consistent, have to 
concede almost every demand made by 
the unions of the workmen they employ. 
The managers of the co-operative socie- 
ties are pleased enough at times when the 
private employers fight and beat the 
unions, as the “Co-ops” always stand out 
for “equal terms.” 

On this occasion, as the private trad- 
ers would concede nothing, the co-opere- 
tive societies were induced to come to 
terms with the an eae union on their 
own account. e larger societies prac- 
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tically’ accepted the men’s terms. In the 
new conditions which obtain as the result 
of the general settlement, these co-opera~- 
tive societies will be at a considerable 
disadvantage in competition. They will 
have the greatest difficulty in getting the 
union to agree to a revision, or to equal- 
izing conditions as between co-operative 
and other bakeries. The difficulties will 
be the most intense in the case of those 
societies which have agreed to the aboli- 
tion of nightwork at once. 


ARBITRATORS’ AWARD 


The arbitrators’ award on the strike 
demands of the operative bakers has now 
been issued. All grades of-bread bakers, 
small-goods men and unskilled male 
workers, are to receive an increase of 
$1.20 per week over present wages. The 
demand of the bakers was for $4.80. 
Juveniles (males) are to have an in- 
crease of 60c and 30c per week, for those 
over and under 18 years of age, respec- 
tively. Adult women, skilled and un- 
skilled, are to get an advance of 60c per 
week; those under 18, 30c. 

Overtime is to be paid at the rate of 
time and a quarter for the first two 
hours, and time and a half after. One 
hour a day may“be carried forward, but 
not more than four hours in one week. 
This provision is the answer to the op- 
eratives’ demand that each day should 
stand by itself. The award allows four 
hours to be taken off the slack days of 
the week, and added to the busy days 
of Monday and Saturday. The normal 
working week is to consist of 48 hours. 
For all public holidays, wages are to be 
paid. Sundays and Christmas day are 
to count for double pay. All work on 
Saturday after 7 p.m. is to be considered 
as Sunday work. Baking on public holi- 
days is to count for double pay. 

The conditions are not to alter local 
agreements which are already more fa- 
vorable to the operatives. A weekly holi- 
day with wages is not to be given, unless 
it forms part of the present agreement 
or practice. The award does not apply 
to deliverers. The terms of the award 
are to be reckoned as from and includ- 
ing Aug. 19, 1919. These terms are far 
short of the demands made, and might 
have been obtained by negotiation be- 
tween the parties. 

JoHn KimKLaAnp. 





Crescent Baking Co. Changes 


The Crescent Baking Co., Duluth, 
Minn., has been reorganized, and the cap- 
ital stock increased from $50,000 to $150,- 
000. W. J. Wallace is president, W. C. 
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Robinson vice-president, and John Saw- 
yer secretary and treasurer. 

The company plans to either remodel 
its present building or erect another. 
The plant is equipped with three ovens, 
and has an output of about 10,000 Ibs of 
bread daily. It operates six auto routes, 
and ships bread throughout Minnesota, 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 





Quality of Spring Wheat Flour 


The chemist for one of the larger Min- 
neapolis milling concerns has the follow- 
ing to say relative to the quality of flour 
produced from this year’s northwestern 
spring wheat crop: 

“Representative samples of new wheat 
have been received from the most impor- 
tant points in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, so that a reliable estimate can 
now be made of the quality of the flour 
produced therefrom. Undoubtedly a 
large proportion of the wheat is light in 
weight and unsuitable for milling pur- 
poses, inasmuch as- wheat of this type 
produces a large amount of feed and 
clears and a comparatively lesser quan- 
tity of the higher grade flour, a result 
which rather consistently follows the 
weight per bushel. There is a wider 
range in percentage of gluten, some lo- 
calities being % to % per cent lower, 
while other points are as high or higher 
than the 1917-18 crop. The quality of 
the gluten, with a few exceptions, is good, 
and the miller who is able to make an in- 
telligent selection will be able to pro- 
duce very satisfactory flour for his cus- 
tomers.” 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

The Matson bakery, Devils Lake, N. 
D., is being enlarged. 

The Thatcher Bakery Co., Rochester, 
Minn., installed an electric oven. 

Samuel Bast has opened the American 
bakery on East Wall Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

J. G. Odell has been appointed sales- 
manager for the Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Louis Nartz, Sioux City, Iowa, is in- 
stalling an additional oven and enlarg- 
ing his bakery. 

Axel Benson has improved his shop at 
Missoula, Mont., by installing a 4-bbl 
Peerless mixer. 

The Iowa bakery at Sioux City, owned 
by S. Kroloff, has completed the installa- 
tion of another oven. 

The Hall Crystal bakery, Sheridan, 
Wyo., has ordered a Champion molder 
and other equipment. 


Haig & Nimmo are building a bakery 
at Devils Lake, N. D., and have installed 
a Helm oven, mixer, etc. 

Excavation has been started ‘on the 
site for the proposed plant of the Camp- 
bell Bread Co. at Sioux City, Iowa. 

The annual picnic of the employees of 
the Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
was héld at Wildwood, White Bear Lake, 
Aug. 27. 

The Economic Powder Products Co., of 
St. Paul, has been incorporated, with 
$1,250,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
a powdered milk product for bakers’ use. 

The Federal System has opened an- 
other shop at Hennepin Avenue and Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, and a second shop at 
Duluth, with a doughnut shop in connec- 
tion. 

Dyer & Co., Sheridan, Wyo., are mak- 
ing a number of important improvements 
to their shop. A Champion molder, a 
rounder and a number of other machines 
are being installed. 

Piborsky Bros., proprietors of the 
Quality bakery, Sioux City, Iowa, have 
purchased a building on West Third 
Street, and will move into it as soon as 
it has been remodeled. 

The Sioux City (Iowa) Bakery, which 
is the largest shop in that town, is en- 
larging its plant and installing another 
oven and additional equipment. It is 
also building an inclosed delivery shed. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, had charge of the 
trade tour train which recently visited a 
number of interior Minnesota towns un- 
der the auspices of the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association. 

The city weighmaster at Minneapolis 
has recently been active in prosecuting 
bakers who are turning out short-weight 
loaves. A number of small ones were 
last month fined from $5 to $25 for of- 
fenses of this kind. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation has 
taken out a $6,000 building permit to 
cover improvements to its Minneapolis 
bakery. K. L. Grennan, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the head of this concern, was in 
Minneapolis during the month. The bak- 
ery turns out cakes exclusively. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
South Dakota has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. H. A. Campbell, 
of Minneapolis, is president, Joseph 
Shannon, Aberdeen, S. D., vice-president, 
and Henry Deutsch, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary and- treasurer. Shops will be 
operated at Aberdeen, Watertown, Huron, 
Mitchell and Sioux Falls, S. D. 


When completed, Gram’s bakery at 


Fargo, N. D., will be one of the largest 
in the state. The plant will represent an 





BAKING CLASS AT THE DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


The class of bakers which started Sept. 1 at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 


TOP ROW—Left to right: 
Duluth Baking Co., Duluth, Minn; A, 
Kremm, National Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; H. Clifford, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich; W. Bradley, Hossick Baking 
Co., Elkhart, Ind; W. Harmon, Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Hastings, Minn; J. Trucks, 
American Bakers’ Co., Birmingham, Ala; H. 


J. Gagne, West 


P. Wasson, The Campbell System, Kansas 
City, Mo; M. G. Ludwig, Matson’s bakery, 
Minneapolis; R. Hollingsed, Ideal Baking 


‘ Co,, Terre Haute, Ind; William Gants, Purity 


bakery, Providence, R. I. 


SECOND ROW—Left to right: A. Tra- 


The names of the students follow: 


versie, Cannon Ball, N. D; F. Ramer, Minne- 
apolis; J. Hutchinson, Corley Baking Co., 
Washington, D. C; George Johnson, Mono- 
gram bakery, Grand Island, Neb; D. Beck, 
Delicacy bakery, Minneapolis; L. Manewal, 
Manewal Bread Co., St. Louis; H. Aikman, 
Port Huron Bread Co., Port Huron, Mich; 
F. Rule, American Bakers’ Co., Birmingham, 
Ala; D. McCarthy, Flour State Baking Co., 
St. Paul, Minn; H,. Anthony, Anthony Bak- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y; A. Schmidt, 
Schmidt’s bakery, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THIRD ROW—Left to right: A. Hoehler, 
Holland Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio; EB, Mac- 


In all, 15 states are represented. 


rorie, Whittier (Cal.) bakery; W. Walmsley, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles McCarthy, Flour State Baking Co., 
St. Paul, Minn; Alfred Heon, Springvale, 
Maine; H. W. Collis, St. Paul, Minn; Earl 
Ells, Minneapolis; O. Vogelman, Vogelman 
Frahm Baking Co., St. Joseph, Mo; V. John- 
son, Delicacy bakery, Minneapolis. 

FOURTH ROW—Left to right: R. Husted, 
Electric Bake Shop, Minneapolis; John’ C. 
Summers, head of baking department, Dun- 
woody Institute; G. Childs, Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; H. W. Sherbrook, Car- 
penter Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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investment of $75,000 to $100,000. Three 
ovens are being installed, an overhead 
proofer and a full equipment of auto- 
matic machinery, also a Battle Creek 
wrapping and sealing machine. This is 
claimed to be the first installation of an 
overhead proofer and an automatic wrap- 
ping machine in North Dakota, 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsvus, Onto, Sept. 17.—Bakers are 
generally well supplied with flour, and 
very little buying is being done at pres- 
ent. Mills have been olighaine prices 
lately. Today standard spring wheat 
flours are being offered at $11.70, cotton 
¥,’s, and Kansas flours at $11, with an 
occasional quotation as low as $10.50. 
Very little is known of the quality of new 
spring wheat flour, but general satisfac- 
tion is reported with Kansas flours. Kan- 
sas mills seem to have the edge on the 
spring wheat millers, due to the differ- 
ence in price, Kansas being 70c@$1 bbl 
below the spring wheat mills. 

The flour which the government has 
been offering at $10.25 has brought no 
response from the trade here. The opin- 
ion prevails that the quality of this flour 
would not make a loaf of bread equal in 
quality to that being produced from pat- 
ent flours purchased from the mills. 


NOTES 

Columbus bakers had a busy week, be- 

ginning Sept. 8. The G.A.R. held its 

annual encampment here, and it taxed 

the capacity of bakeries to supply the 
demand for bread, 


W. J. Grover, sales-manager of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., with W. F. 
Steele, its Ohio representative, called on 
Columbus bakers Sept. 17. Both will 
attend the bakers’ convention at Chicago. 

George Knoop, of the Knoop Baking 
Co., Piqua, Ohio, was in Columbus re- 
cently. He started a bakery at Urbana 
some time ago, and expects to open one 
at Springfield. The Knoop Baking Co. 
was recently incorporated for $200,000. 
It is understood that J. F. Purdy, of 
Piqua, Ohio, formerly a flour salesman 
for the Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., 
is interested in the new company. 





Missouri Bakeries 


A law enacted at the recently ad- 
journed session of the Missouri legisla- 
ture forbids the employment of diseased 
persons in bakeries in that state. Sum- 
marized, the provisions of the act are as 
follows: 

No employing baker, confectioner, etc., 
shall employ in his place of business any 
person affected with tuberculosis, scrofula 
or any venereal disease, or with a com- 
municable skin affection. Every person 
while engaged in manufacturing or han- 
dling products of the establishment must 
keep in clean and sanitary condition. On 
demand the employer must furnish, at 
his own expense and to the industrial in- 
spector, the certificate of a reputable and 
competent physician as to the state of 
health of any employee. 

Violation of the act is punishable by a 
fine of not less than $10 or more than 
$100, or not less than one month’s im- 
prisonment in the county jail, or by both 


‘such fine and imprisonment. 


If the industrial inspection department 
finds that an establishment is unclean or 
insanitary, or that the product is un- 
healthful, a three days’ notice must be 
given the owner or person in control, re- 
quiring the condition to be remedied. 
Unless the notice be complied with, the 
bakery must be placarded: “This bakery 
is unclean. State Industrial Inspector, 
by ”? 

One section of the law provides for 
inspection of bakeshops twice yearly, 
with such additional inspections as con- 
ditions may seem to require. A $1 fee 
for each inspection is to be paid by the 
owner of the establishment. 

A copy of the act, to be obtained from 
the industrial inspector, must be kept 
conspicuously posted in every bakeshop 
and confectionery establishment. 

A. L, H. Senger. 








Edward Delorge, Biddeford, Maine, 
has completed a two-story addition to 
his bakery. Two brick ovens, dough divid- 
er, lifter and molder have been installed, 
increasing capacity to 25,000 loaves per 
day. 





























Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 20 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


|) ERE es wae eS ee ee $10.70 @11.25 
a 9 i oes rata 9.90@10.50 
SE, QUIN. oot 0's 0 6. cone ont on 98 7.80@ 9.30 
Second clears ...........+-+ sees 6.50@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—A noticeable decline early in 
week, with slight recovery later, prices show- 
ing a climb of $1@2 ton, due to rising 
futures. Demand fair, with gray shorts for 
prompt shipment scarce. Nominal quota- 
tions: bran, prompt shipment $36, October- 
November $35; brown shorts $50@52, Octo- 
ber-November $49; gray shorts $53@54, Oc- 
tober-November $52 

WHEAT—Although a heavy demand was 
evidenced throughout the week for dark 
hard wheat, speculation in other grades was 
fair. The limited embargo was lifted Sept. 
17, doing away with any specific number of 
cars consigned to this terminal. Rapid ac- 
cumulation of wheat noticeable in country 
elevators. Seeding preparations under way, 
and much help rendered by recent rains in 
softening soil. Rise of 8@1i0c noted during 
week. Cash prices: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.28 
@2.50, medium $2.20@2.35, red $2.18@2.19; 
No. 2 dark $2.25@2.45, medium $2.20@2.36, 
red $2.16@2.17; No. 3 dark $2.25@2.35, me- 
dium $2.16@2.32, red $2.13@2.14; No. 4 
dark $2.22@2.30, medium $2.10@2.35, red 
$2.08 @2.10. 

CORN—Steady advance in corn market in 
early week caused by rains. Slight decline 
in futures apparent later, due to impending 
steel strike. Market fairly steady. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.49, No. 3 $1.44 
@1.46, No. 4 $1.41@1.42; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1. 51@1. 52, No. 3 $1.50@1.51, No. 4 $1.47@ 
1.49; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.48, No. 3 $1.46, 
No. 4 $1.43@1.45. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh’t, bus.1,556,550 1,320,300 1,422,900 575,100 
Corn, bus... 98,750 427,950 41,250 348,750 
Oats, bus... 159,800 545,700 109,500 414,000 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 11,000 2,200 2,200 
Barley, bus. 36,000 61,500 14,300 26,000 
Bran, tons.. 1,940 220 3,540 1,600 
Hay, tons.. 11,076 9,984 3,564 3,408 
Flour, bbis.. 23,400 16,250 73,125 25,250 





iT. LOUIS, SEPT. 20 
FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent, $10.25@ 
10.60, 100 per cent $9.90@10.10, clear $7@ 


7.50, low-grade $6@6.75; soft wheat patent 
$9.65@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@9.60, clear 
$7@7.50, low-grade $6@6.90. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $37@40; middlings, 
$56.50@60; white hominy feed, .$53@55; No. 
2 alfalfa meal $32.50, No. 1 $36@37; oat 
feed nominal at $25. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,393 cars, against 
1,337 last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, 


$2.24%; No. 2 red, $2.21@2.21%; No. 3 
hard, $2.18 @ 2.32. 

CORN—In fair demand and 8c higher. 
Receipts, 215 cars, against 203. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, $1.49; No. 2 corn, $1.49; 
No. 3 corn, $1.48@1.49; No. 1 yellow, $1.50; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.49; No. 6 yellow, $1.48; No. 
1 white, $1.50; No. 2 white, $1.49; No. 3 
white, $1.48. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.90; cream meal, $4.10; 
grits and hominy, $4.20. 

OATS—Receipts, 277 cars, against 282. 
Prices unchanged and demand quiet. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 69%c; standard, 69c; 
No. 3 white, 67% @68c; No. 3 mixed, 63%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis 154,180 65,430 175,180 66,060 
W't, bus. .2,013,661 1,387,585 1,451,760 1,362,190 
Corn, bus.. 315,900 445,693 102,490 138,880 
Oats, bus. . 658,000 -765,045 348,860 452,180 
Rye, bus... 9,900 11,000 1,470 5,200 
Barley, bus 35,200 17,600 8,700 1,310 


DULUTH, SEPT. 20 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

Standard patent ............+.+.. $11.60 @12.10 
First clear, jute ............... 9.20@ 9.70 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.45@ 6.95 
No. 2 semolina .......+..e0+0-- 11.25 @11.60 
Durum patent ....-.-ceeeeeeaes 11.00 @11.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


a eb wet wee pdece cas éeees $4.00 
OG WEEE BHO nin vwodisestdesvesecouce 4.26 
By AP UO ob ches 6 oo 0e bs i cdc secs’ 3.25 
he ME nude sib eee <btbsees vb netve ve 3.60 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 


Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 
Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 
Sept. 6.10,275 Sept. 7.15,840 Sept. 8. 9,630 
Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1.14,085 

WHEAT—Daily receipts slightly larger 
than in previous week. Mills snapped up all 
spring supplies offered. Best grades brought 
high prices; other grades ranged lower, de- 
pending on sample and weight. Mill, éle- 
vators and Grain Corporation cared for 


durum. The latter also took over any sur- 
plus not wanted by former interests, Ship- 
ments were negligible. Stocks increased 
333,000 bus. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 20, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c-Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 5 5,635 5613 4 3,269 605 
2 dk nor | 
8 dk nor } 
3 nor 1 639 30 17 90 38 
All other 
spring 161 715 156 27 «6949 35 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur 181 684 100 76 #672 100 
All other 
durum 381 704 425 81 206 136 
Winter . 1 243 17 16 109 12 
Mixed. ..... 222 611 301 
Totals ... 730 8,520 1,241 443 5,806 1,226 226 
FLAXSEED—From low spots, market 
firmed and closed 5@7c up. Friday and Sat- 
urday, under increased demand, undertone 
strengthened further, market advancing 20c 
at outside, Close mixed. 
-——Close—— 
Opening Sept. 21 
Sept.15 High Low Sept. 20 1918 
Sept. .$5.00 $5.00 $4.70 $4.90 $4.13 
Oct. .. 4.67 4.72 4.47 4.70 4.00 
Nov. .. 4.57 4.59 4.34 4.55 3.98 
Dec. .. 4.45 4.52 4.23 4.48 3.95 
May .. 4.45 4.46 4.24 4.48 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 13 61% @64% 140% 98 @128 
Sept. 15 .... 62% @65% 141% 98 @128 
Sept. 16 .... 683% @66% 143 98@128 
Sept. 17 61% @64% 142% 100 @130 
Sept. 18 63% @66% 143% 98 @125 
Sept. as 63% @66% 142% 98 @125 
Sept. 62% @65 140% 95@125 
Sept. i. 1918 70% @71% 161 85@ 95 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


Sept. 20 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-——Domestic—~ -——-Bonded——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
a ee 348 278 37 oe 18 
PG cavcaae 2,584 185 4865 Pe bs o 
Barley 650 134 1,370 7 5 - 
Flaxseed .. 36 69 219 ee v's 1 
COCR vo-0ssiee a 8 “s 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

















Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r— Receipts -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 134 4,635 857 31,000 427 
Durum . 5138 1,083 482 32 296 215 
Winter .... 92 * 164 12 oe 9 se 
Totals 1% 5,872 1,351 35 1,305 642 
ORGR voncae 197 28 9 5 ee 
 . BESET e 483 257 586 582 100 588 
Bonded... es 1 oe “ es oe 
Barley .... 28 86 1,026 11 3 837 
Bonded... 3 2 es ee a oe 
Flaxseed .. 25 56 71 8 18 36 
oy eee ee 3 oe 0 as oe 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 21 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $10.20@10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 


flour, 


Coeccccenrse $37.50@38.50 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45.50 @ 47.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 59.00 @60.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags........ «eee + @80.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@12.00 


WHBEAT—Receipts, 278 cars, 98 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 10 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 48 cars, 37 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 529,400 173,600 73,013 33,160 
Corn, bus..... 20,000 45,000 3,039 17,600 
Oats, bus..... 518,400 196,800 33,395 307,630 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbis, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.60@11.80 


lots, per 


Spring straight, cotton ........ 11.15 @41.25 
First clear, cotton ............. 8.50@ 9.26 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 7.60@ 7.80 
Rye flour, straight, jute ........ 7.10@ 7.30 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... -@11.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, jute......... @ 3.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibg, jute........ @ 3.76 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, jute........ @ 3.65 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $38; 
standard fine middlings, $52@62.50; flour 


middlings, $59; rye feed, $50@61; red dog, 
$64.50@65.50; oil meal, $77; hominy feed, 
$59,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Strong to 5c higher, with de- 
mand good from millers and shippers. Re- 
ceipts, 504 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.40@ 
2.45; No, 2, $2.80@2.40; No. 3, $2.26@2.35. 

BARLEY—Declined 4@7c. Receipts, 182 
cars. The call was good from shippers and 
maltsters. Offerings of old are becoming 
light. No. 3, $1.37@1.40; No. 4, $1.14@1.38; 
feed and rejected, $1.05 @1.25. 

RYE—Steady. Receipts, 48 cars. Millers 
and shippers were in the market at all 
times, and offerings were absorbed. No. 1, 


$1.42% @1.48; No. 2, $1.42@1.42%; No. 3, 
$1.37@1.41. 

CORN—Advanced 8@9c. Receipts, 233 
cars. Demand was good at all times. Mill- 
ers bought freely of yellow and white, and 
shippers took all grades. No. 8 yellow, 
$1.35% @1.46%; No. 4 yellow, $1.34@1.45%; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.34@1.45. 

OATS—Up 1@2c. Receipts, 287 cars. Of- 
ferings were freely absorbed. The move- 
ment has dropped off, and prospects are for 
lighter receipts. No. 2 white, 65% @69%tc; 


No. 3 white, 683% @69%c; No. 4 white, 63 
@67c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, Se) me 
1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 22,200 8,200 $0, 990 42,545 
Wheat, bus. . 676, 700 945,400 19,720 599,317 
Corn, bus..... 323,870 139,360 135,042 39,280 
Oats, bus..... 617,460 956,480 381,268 404,280 
Barley, bus... 293,590°284,580 91,660 38,190 
Rye, bus...... 70,750 64,400 ..... sbege 
Feed, tons.... 2,310 6,617 1,025 6,574 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 20 

FLOUR—Quiet though firm; spring wheat 
mills, on account of paying premium on 
lower grades of wheat, inclined toward ad- 
vancing prices, and in some instances Kan- 
sas mills followed suit, though many of lat- 
ter held about same level as‘ last week. 
Buyers, by reason of last week’s purchases, 
in better position, and business much lighter. 
Grain Corporation purchased about 670,000 
bbls, prices ranging $9.76@10.25, with no 
information as to quantity or prices on pur- 
chases of clears. General quotations: spring 
fancy patent, $12.50@12.75; standard patent, 
$11.50@11.75; first clear, $9.25@9.75; winter 
straight, $9.90@10.25; Kansas straight, $10.65 


@11.10; rye, $7.35@7.75,—all in jute. Re- 

ceipts, 8,789 bbis and 270,052 sacks. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 1,869,600 bus. 
CORN—Though weak as result of last 


week’s heavy decline, the market showed a 
firmer tone and indications of returning 
strength. Offers were light, as were export 
sales. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.63%; No. 
2 mixed, $1.62%; No. 2 white, $1:63%; No. 
3 white, $1.63%. No receipts. 
OATS—Market firmer, with slight advance 
in prices, the action of corn having a bol- 
stering effect. Quotations were 65% @66%c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 684,400 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 20 
FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbis, and 29,604,979 
lbs in sacks; exports, 500 sacks to London. 
Quotations, all on new-crop flour, to arrive, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western ....... $10.10@10.40 


Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.75 @10.00 
Kansas straight .............+. 11.00@11.25 
Kansas short patent ........... 11.25 @11.75 
Spring short patent ............ 12.00 @12.25 
Spring patent .......seseeeeecs 11.60@12.00 
Spring first clear .............. 9.25@ 9.756 

WHEAT—Receipts liberal, and export 


movement fairly heavy. Demand from mill- 
ers light. Receipts, 946,750 bus; exports, 
861,659; stock, 2,652,860. @™uotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, government standard 
inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No, 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

RYE—Offerings and demand both light, 
Quotations: No. 2 western, $1.55@1.56 bu; 
near-by, 31.20@1.45, as to quality. 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply. Demand 
light. Quotations: $7.60@7.90, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks; some 
special fancy brands higher. 

CORN—Supplies small on spot and prices 
steady, with trade quiet. Receipts, 8,963 
bus; stock, 18,853. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: yellow, as to quality and loca- 
tion, $1.65 @1.70. 

CORN GOODS—The market is unsettled 
and largely nominal, with buyers showing 


very Tittle interest. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $4.60@4.72% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 4.65 @4.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... 4.50@ 4.60 
White table meal, fancy...... 4.60 @4.75 
White corn flour, fancy ........ 4.60@5.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. 4. chet 75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. . - @2.60 


MILLFEED—Lower early in “the week in 
sympathy with the West, but closed firm 
under light offerings and a fair demand. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Soft -winter bran— 

City milis, in 100-lb sacks....$ -@50.00 

Western spot, in 100-lb sacks. none here 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 46.00@47.00 
— bran, 100-lb sacks— 

t 


DES civns hie etebn Vetvase ce nee ween se 45,00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 44,00 @ 45.00 
White . middlings, to arrive, 

ee er ee 64.00 @65.00 


Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-Mb sacks ......csseececues 58.50 @59,50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140- Ib ‘sacks 71.00 @ 72.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 58.50@659.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 53.00@54.00 
OATS—Demand light, and prices declined 
%c during the week. Receipts increasing, 





and largely for export. Receipts, 243,301 





bus; exports, 50,000; stock, 272,155. Quota- 

tions: 

cg Me ERO CREE Tee ee - 2WH@I9% 

Be MANO aes 6 oncckecnce Pas % 

BIO BD WIND. es Say c dvb vice coed ves 

WG. SW ib dog vbbcdbince Wecce 74% 15% 
OATMEAL—Trade quiet, with little 


change in prices. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.10@9.50; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@11.88: 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, 
coarse $5.25 @5.65. 


BALTIMORE, SEPT. 20 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $12.00 @12.25 
Spring long patent ............. 11.50 @11.75 
Spring first clear ..........+.+. 9.00@ 9.50 
WENO WOUUNE os maccccccincsccocs 10.40@10.65 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 9.90@10.15 
Hard winter short patent....... 11.60 @11.75 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter first clear ........ 25@: 9.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 6.75@ 7.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) @12.65 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @11.65 
City mills’ winter straight...... @11.40 


MILLFEED—Lower and in small demand. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $42@43.50; spring middlings, $55.50@ 
67; soft winter bran and middlings, $60@61. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
heavy. Receipts, 1,330,450 bus; exports, 1,- 
666,961; stock, 3,565,684. Sales for week: 
No. 2 red winter, $2.35% @2.36%; No. 3, 
$2.33; No. 4, "$2.29%; No. 5, $2.26; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.35%; No. 3 mixed winter, 
$2.31%; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.33% @ 
2.35; No. -3, $2.32; No. 4, $2.27@2.27%; No. 
5, $2.23@2.23%; southern red winter, gar- 
licky, by sample, $1.75 @2.30. 


CORN—Weak; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 46,525 bus; exports, 7,025; 
stock, 37,268. Closing prices: domestic No, 3 
yellow, track, $1.75; range of southern for 
week, B ig 45@1.75; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$8@8. 

nem ad demand and move- 


ment better. Receipts, 247,497 bus; exports, 
107,809; stock, 403,162. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 75@75%c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 74% @75c. 

RYE—Firmer; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 2,108 bus; stock, 328,108. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 








$1.53; southern bag lots for week, 706 bus 
at $1@1.50, as to quality and condition. 
BUFFALO, SEPT. 20 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@11.95 
WOOMOTH PACERS oc cc cvccccscvceve ° -@11.95 
OR. Aa re -@ 9.00 
Graham flour ...........see008. -@11.80 
Rye, pure white ............... -@ 8.00 
Bes ME iG ok bo hewtcsccéses -@ 7.50 

Sacked 

I is os cee bnbes $.....@38.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .. @56.00 
BRU SUNN Svcs ecdsocicccarteocde @56.00 
Flour middlings ............... @60.00 
Red dog, per ton .............. @69.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... @62.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 4 - @60.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 80. 00@82. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... -@64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 1 @65. 00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... -@71.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GROMOE sce iedecVewsciccaveves + +@72.00 
Cottonseed meal, $8 per cent. «sees @76.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks. 4.20@ 4.40 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton 26.00 @ 27.00 

WHEAT—Receipts of winter wheat were 
easily disposed of, but there was little de- 
mand for spring at the advance asked. Con- 
siderable low-grade winter wheat is arriving 
and selling to feed mills. There is a wide 
range in prices on under grades. 

CORN—The market advanced from $1.45 
to $1.58 for No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, and 
there was an active demand all the way 
up. The closing was at the top price, and 
the offerings were light. No. 2 white sold 
at $1.55 and No. 3 white at $1.53, on track, 
through billed, 

OATS—Advanced steadily from last week's 
prices, closing easy, with few cars offered 
and demand light. The trade seems to be 
supplied at the moment. No. 1 white, 74c; 
No, 2 white, 73%c; No. 3 white, 72%c; No 
4 white, 71%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—A good demand developed at 
the close, and, with holders anxious to sel! 
prices were very irregular. Quotations: old 
malting, $1.38@1.48; feed, $1.30@1.35; new 
malting, $1.36@1.42; feed, $1.28 @1.32,—on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 was quoted at 
on track, through billed. 


$1.48 





BOSTON, SEPT. 20 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$12.00@13.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... 11.45@12.00 
Hard winter patents ........ «++ 11,00@12.00 
Soft winter patents 10.65 @11.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.30@10.75 
Soft winter clears .............. 10.00@10.30 
MILLFEED—Dull demand, with market 
quoted $1@2 ton lower. Spring bran, $43.25: 
winter bran, $43.25; middilings, $59@62; 
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mixed feed, $66@60; May gy $68.50; second 
clears, $71.50; gluten feed, $71.12; aged 
feed, $60.40; stock feed, $62; oat hums, re- 
ground, $30; cottonseed meal, $70,—all in 
100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand slow, with 
prices lower on nearly all grades. White 
corn flour, $4.60; white corn meal, $4.35; 
yellow granulated meal, $4.25; bolted yellow, 
$4.20; feeding, $3. 20@3. 25; cracked corn, 
$3.25@3.30; hominy grits and samp, $4.35; 
white corn flakes and cream of maize, $4. 15 
@5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Quiet demand, with offerings 
moderate and prices steady. Rolled is quot- 
ed at $4.50, and cut and ground at $5.18, 
per 90-Ib sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts—, r—Stocks—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 58,490 650,115 ....- «eese 
Wheat, bus.. gt 075 215,180 459,371 901,071 
Corn, bus.....- Fe eee oe 9,636 
Oats, bus....-- 133, 730® 87,000 247,861 42,847 
Rye, bus.....-. 67,775 7,610 196,733 110,133 
Barley, BUWBsss sovcs |) weave 129,793 =. oan 
Corn meal, bbis ..... B,GT0) ccese — wewne 
Oatmeal, cases ..... GASO:: ccvewe — caves 
Oatmeal, sacks 10,876 9,860 vince” sane 


WEEK’S BXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 


ing Sept. 20 


Flour, Wheat, Oats, Barley, 








To— sacks bus bus bus 
Glasgow ....+++ 3,185 255,000 ..... 25,000 
Manchester ---+ 112,000 99,870 ..... 

Totals .....+. 3,185 367,000 99,870 25,000 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MOTERSMAS oc eeccdvessusecccces $12.10 @12.25 
Spring patent, jute ............ 11.40@11.65 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.10@11.25 
Spring clears, jute ...........+. 8.30@ 8.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.85 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.40@11.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.40@10.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00 @10.25 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.00 @11.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ............ 10.35 @10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 8.20@ 8.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.00 @7.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.25 @6.50 


WHEAT—Demand good. Offerings of 
spring wheat light. Market firm. Low- 
grades go to the government. Range for 
week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 hard....226% @227 226% @227 226 @228 
2 hard....2234%@225 223% @224% 223@225 
1 Pred.cec: 226% @227 226% @227 226@227 
2 red.....223% @224% 223 @224% 223@2256 
1 nor, s...235 @250 228 @250 226@228 
2 nor, s...226 @245 224 @245 223@226 
1 dk nor..260 @273 260 @263 230@232 


CORN—Supply not large and demand 
good, but weakness in futures lowered prices. 
Range: 


This week Last week Last year 
mix...132 @145 144%@165 128@135 
mix...134 @146 147% @165 135@160 


mix...133 @144 148 @165% 153@155% 
mix...132%@146 147% @166% 155@158 
yel....183 @145 145 @165 128@145 


LC mh OID 


5 yel....135 @148 155 @164% 140@155 
4 yel....134 @139 148% @165% 145@160 
8 yel....134 @148%148 @167 155@165 
2 yel....183 @150 137%@168 160@169 
3 wh....135 @147% 149% @166% 175 @187 
2 wh....134%@149 138 @i67 185@187 


OATS—Supply light. Choice heavy 32@ 
34-lb lots bring 2@4c premium over Sep- 
tember. Market easy at the close. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 64 @68 66 @69% 69% @73 


No. 3 wh 63 @70% rides be: 70% @74% 
Standard ....@.... 10% @74% 
No. 2wh 65 @71 69 “@73. 72 @74 

No. 1 wh 67% @70% 69% @72% ....@.... 


RYE—Prices declined, more in sympathy 
with corn than from any other factor. Ex- 
porters bought 50,000 bus at 12%c over Oc- 
tober, track, Baltimore, the best premium 
of the season. No. 2 sold at $1.42%; No. 3 
at $1.42. September closed at $1.41 asked; 
October, $1.42% bid; December, $1.46, and 
May $1.50%, bid. 

BARLEY—Market firm, with demand 
good. Offerings light. Malting, $1.28@1.31. 
September closed $1.20 bid for old and $1.32 


for new. Deliveries during the week were 
35,000 bus old, December, $1.22%; May, 
$1.23 bid. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade better, with prices 
lower. Yellow granulated corn meal $4, and 
white $3.85@3.90, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

yo ee or a wager 


1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 286 248 gtr 150 
Wheat, bus.... 5,097 4,158 4,788 38,107 
Corn, bus...... 1,869 2,803 907 742 
Oats, bus...... 2,120 2,498 1,431 1,692 
Rye, bus...... ° 82 112 4 5 
Barley, bus.... 290 310 168 46 





A Swiss mercantile exchange center is 
being formed to facilitate commerce with 
east European countries, and particularly 
to obviate the difficulties arising from 
scarcity of money and lack of transpor- 
tation facilities in those countries. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 24 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-Ib cottons. ak 65 @11.80 
Bakers patent ..... eu bisedwd's é 20@11.60 
First clear, jute ........... sake eee 9.25 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.50@ 7.00 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 24), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $11.40@11.50 
SPUTRM ROGR oc vce cis weecineseue 10.40@10.50 
COPE. 4bbeebes Hawes ccoea vee 7.00@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 

Sept, BT.0. cseves 413,520 405,240 288,730 

Sept. 20... 449,605 400,940 432,605 338,660 

Sept. 13... 457,835 398,660 459,345 392,695 

Sept. 6... 324,515 335,465 360,965 359,000 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
i. Mbt. «0emne acvece 6,560 8,380 
Sept. Be... 16,086 ...... 13,510 14,180 
Sept. 18... 10,180 ...... 13,845 19,700 
Samt. Gies Deets cose e 4,700 5,725 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 ‘1919 1918 
July 6. 65 69,885 132,806 53,335 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 65 69,885 165,645 656,240 700 975 
July 19. 65 69,885 146,360 41,085 700 oes 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,306 69,420 see 375 
Aug. 2. 64 68,535 154,230 124,200 510 one 
Aug. 9. 65 70,035 181,670 137,445 1,030 2,210 
Aug. 16. 66 70,035 139,520 168,776 1,035 1,815 
Aug. 23. 65 70,035 180,635 182,265 «+. 1,980 
Aug. 30. 64 69,035 218,935 223,635 1,790 3,095 
Sept. 6. 64 69,035 203,255 200,585 205 3,985 
Sept. 13. 63 68.635 232,465 261,660 1,350 5,305 
Sept. 20. 62 51,295 173,145 182,965 305 445 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 23), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 24 Year ago 
} | ees cere ee $36.00@36.50 $29.50@29.85 
Stand. middlings.. .....@61.00 31.53@381.77 


Flour middlings... .....@59.00 31.18@31.36 
R, dog, 140-I1b jute .....@64.00 31.12@31.36 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $59.50@60.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.50@55.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@51.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowft .......-..«- 4.50@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white® .....ccccvecee 7.50@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.55 @10.65 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 10.35 @10.45 
POG DEERPT vena ccensshewvo sae eoeee@ 4.15 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18. 00@ 25.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Blevatorscreenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@ 47.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .........65- 70.00@70.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. ¢Per bbi in 
sacks. **90-I1b cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ....-... 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ........+«.++ 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
BOUPOR cons ce scececccsns 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ...........65 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
BAAS ree 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


age Corn , Oats Rye Barley 

e 136 @137 63% @65% ..... @140% 100@127 
7. 141@143 61% @64% 138 @138% 102@128 
18. 142@14463% @66% ..... @140% 100@125 
19. 144@145 64% @65% ..... pth 5% 95@125 


20. 144@14563 @65%..... 38% 95@126 
22. 144@145 64% @66% iio% O140% 95 @126 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Sept. 21 

Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 3,628,680 3,615,160 3,779,160 
FPiour, bbis ...... 13,689 14,083 23,785 
Milistuff, tons ... 2,975 3,758 514 
Corn, Due ......0. 61,600 68,930 291,580 
Oats, bus ........ 569,160 639,180 1,307,430 
Barley, bus ...... 485,440 452,400 1,065,520 
Rye, bus ........ 284,270 832,100 619,650 
Fiaxseed, bus .... 231,820 116,280 125,280 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Sept. 21 
Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1918 


Wheat, bus ...... 909,720 745,390 451,410 


Flour, bbis ...... 420,970 455,230 446,826 
Millstuff, tons ... 19,741 21,907 20,129 
Corn, bus ........ 51,680 67,860 101,380 
Oats, bus ........ 495,850 338,260 666,700 
Barley, bus ...... 371,790 244,360 532,000 
Rye, bus ....... + 198,800 111,220 94,380 
Flaxseed, bus .... 26,790 10,010 7,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHBAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 21 Sept. 22 
Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1918 1917 
No. 1 hard ..... 155 177 











No. 1 northern. 44 40 3, 310 2 

No. 2 northern... 20 16 461 1 

Other grades... .3,782 2,965 2,207 161 
Cs errs 4,001 3,198 65,978 154 

In 1916 ....... 5,625 a4 eee 

In 1915 540 

In 1914 3,492 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sep. 21 Sep. 22 Sep. 23 
Sep. 20 Sep. 13 1918 1917 1916 
5 0 


Corm ... 8 1 1 1 
Oats ...4,147 3,934 2,682 632 4,811 
Barley ..1,031 974 943 208 245 
Rye ....5,823 5,549 924 182 140 
Flaxseed. 24 32 17 14 5 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
ca Mplse— -— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
92 9 





Sept. 16 ....$4.89 4.89 4.8 4.60 
Sept. 17... 4.84 484 4.86 4.84 4.48 
Sept. 18... 4.75 4.76 4.78 4.75 4.54 
Sept. 19... 4.84 4.84 4.88 4.85 4.65 
Sept. 20... 4.89 489 4.93 4.90 4.70 
Sept. 22... 4.67% 4.58 4.73 4.70 4.54 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

wn ar ein 232 125 50 24 17 14 
uth..... 25 56 71 36 59 220 

Totals.... 267 181 121 60 76 234 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept, 1, 1919, to Sept. 
20, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ... 428 280 38 43 
Duluth ........ 45 83 41 34 
Totals 2.20%. 473 363 79 77 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











on ——Sept. 20———_—_—_—__, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..3,657 36 406 328 204 
Boston ..... 397 ome 317 111 93 
Buffalo ....10,507 563 1,759 1,205 272 
Chicago ...14,676 626 7,448 2,286 242 
Detroit ..... 78 40 164 109 ous 
Duluth ..... 729 cts 348 2,584 642 
Galveston ..2,673 ven 53 oe 211 
Indianapolis. 454 232 332 34 
Kan. City... .15,296 38 1,197 26% “<e 
Milwaukee 1,278 357 1,312 308 300 
Minneapolis 4,001 8 4,147 56,823 1,031 
N. Orleans. .2,852 50 723 soe 1,769 
Newp. News. 3 bas 118 pian 154 
New York...5,164 3 766 281 332 
Omaha 5,241 195 375 95 15 
Peoria ...... 17 49 506 e'a% Ty 
Philadelp’a .2,595 19 290 30 44 
St. Louis....3,426 23 207 89 2 
Se 1,498 21 160 325 
Canals ...... eee ote 300 250 vee 
Lakes ......3,135 eee ory 344 10 
Totals ...77,677 1,750 20,928 14,365 65,311 
Last year ..79,531 5,149 26,059 2,893 2,484 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
7,552,000 bus; corn, 390,000; rye, 14,000. De- 
creases—Oats, 95,000 bus; barley, 230,000. 





Commerce Through Seo Canals 
Commerce through Sault Ste. Marie canals 
for five months, April-August, 1919, with 
comparisons for the corresponding period of 
1918: 


EASTBOUND 
1919 1918 
Copper, short tons ..... 27,826 53,004 
GPOIM, BS nc co cncrscies 32,626,065 14,850,305 
Pe ee ss eee | 3,793,274 4,370,454 
Iron ore, short tons.... 29,407,053 38,734,187 
Pig iron, short tons.... rrr 
Lumber, M ft.......... 155,704 192,337 
Stone, short tons ...... 31,862 10,582 
Wheat, WES. 2.6 sses ons 56,106,225 12,746,942 
Gen, mdse., short tons.. 43,815 35,120 
Passengers, number ... 23,353 13,812 

WESTBOUND 


1,148,176. 968,421 
8,149,369 8,254,285 


Coal—Hard, short tons. 
Coal—Soft, short tons.. 


Mfd. iron, short tons... 85,118 24,438 
Iron ore, short tons.... 46,983 74,928 
Oil, short tons ........ 236,319 209,266 
eee PP ee 57,069 52,615 
Stone, short tons ...... 78,344 313,289 
Gen. mdse., short tons.. 257,806 237,125 
Passengers, number ... 24,643 14,185 
Freight— 


32,630,834 40,266,331 
10,054,184 10,134,367 


Eastbound, short tons. . 
Westbound, short tons.. 





PORN 6 inca Vodiectass 42,685,018 50,400,698 
Vessel passages, number 11,300 12,390 
Registered tonnage, net 31,434,716 37,392,752 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour ogtput 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Sept. 13, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


r-—Output—, 7-Exports—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...10,694 8,516 709 582 
Duluth-Superior 681 517 _ <r 
Outside mills .. 8,265 5,148 69 150 





Totals ......19,640 14,181 778 732 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT/MEN 


Meeting of Association Held in Chicago— 
About 40 Representative Manufacturers 
Present—Officers Re-elected 
Curcaoo, I11,, Sept. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Bakery SS ee Manu- 
facturers’ Association held its second an- 
nual meeting here at the Hotel Sherman 
yesterday, about 40 representative manu- 

facturers attending. 

The morning session opened with an 
address by the president, George 
Dean, Albion, Mich., who reviewed the 
work the association had accomplished 
during the past year. Reports by the 
secretary and treasurer followed, and 
then a general discussion took place, the 
two chief subjects being the methods of 
reducing labor turn-over and manufac- 
turers’ agents and special representatives. 

At the afternoon session Mr. O’Brien, 
representing L. V. Estes, Chicago, dis- 
cussed in detail management for maxi- 
mum production. Win M. Campbell, 
Kansas City, gave an interesting address 
on possibilities for improvement’ in bak- 
ery equipment and supplies, asserting 
that the former at present was far from 
perfection, and expressing the opinion 
that the American Institute of Baking 
would raise standards and help supply 
men as well as bakers. D, Norman, pres- 
ident of the Continental National Bank, 
Chicago, explained trade acceptances. 
Paul N. Esselborn, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, spoke on industrial 
co-operation and profit-sharing, and O. 
R. Read, York, Pa., discussed the effect 
of trade association purchasing depart- 
ments. A general discussion of trade 
journal advertising followed. 

The officers for the past year were all 
unanimously re-elected. 

At the banquet in the evening, George 
E. Dean acted as toastmaster, and the 
main address was made by A. P. John- 
son, editor of the Commonwealth and 
News, Grand Rapids, Mich., on industrial 
follies and their effect on society. 

A. S. Purves. 





Fort William Grain Exchange 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Fort William 
grain exchange, held Wednesday, Sept. 
10: Council: Norman M. Paterson, presi- 
dent; D..L. Bole, vice-president; C. Bir- 
kett, secretary; F. H. Bole, J. A. Camp- 
bell, George A. Coslett, I. DeLemater, 
R. S. Dell, F. A. Guy, A. D. LeMay, W 
D. Muirhead, H. J. Sterling, J. R. Smith 
and A. Sellers. 

Committee of Arbitration: George D. 
Gale, F. A. Guy, A. D. LeMay, D. E. 
McKay, H. Sellers, J. W. Wolvin and 
J. W. Newman. 

Committee of Appeals: G. D. Macdon- 
ald, W. D. Muirhead, N. M. Paterson, 
J. R. Smith, J. W. Harkness, I. DeLe- 
mater and J. Murphy. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Pat- 
erson, is president of the N. M. Paterson 
Co., Ltd., operators of private elevators, 
and also president of the Interior Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., which operates 70 country 
elevators in the three prairie provinces. 
Mr. Paterson is also a member of the 
Canadian wheat board. A. H. Barrey. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Sept. 22.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
rs Sep. 21 Sep. 22 

. 20 Sept. 13 ~1918 1917 
17 vs ee 








London ........ oe 
Liverpool ...... cs ee 22 . 
Glasgow ....... 3 «sd 4 1 
ere _ 13 1 ds 
p a . SS 18 64 
Antwerp ...... 96 wa os = 
France ........ 33 74 ok 20 
Rotterdam ..... 5 es és 
Gibraltar ...... 1 121 
Copenhagen . 1 ee 
Norway ....... 9 és 
oo See ee 5 7 
Other W. L’s .. 5 
Cen, America .. 2 10 
Osner B.A. aes oes 10 oe 
Others ........ 108 62 2 

Totals ....... 281 383 29 21 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpls—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 = 
25 


Sept. 17... 438 297 101 1,095 507 

Sept. 18 ... 341 649 68 789 622 214 
Sept. 19 ... 405 377 82 804 6561 622 
Sept. 20... 8332 423 60 752 682 410 
Sept. 22 ... 821 746 95 882 532 895 


Sept. 23... 385 410 79 1,416 490 697 


—_—_ 


..2,722 2,802 475 6,738 3,194 2,394 














Totals 
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NATIONAL BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS 


American Association of the Baking Industry Holds Twenty-Second Annual Convention in Chicago 
at Hotel Sherman—Over 300 Bakers Registered by Tuesday Evening—Addresses by 
President Ward, Dr. Barnard, William C. Edgar and M. A. Gray— 


Enthusiastic Support of American Institute 


Cuicaco, Itu., Sept. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Judging from the registration 
up to today, the twenty-second annual 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, now in session 
here, promises to have a larger attend- 
ance of actual bakers than any previous 
meeting. The registration up to this 
evening included 307 bakers. ‘Ihe execu- 
tive committee decided that the attend- 
ance of outsiders at the business sessions 
to an extent diverted the attention of the 
bakers and, consequently, bakers only are 
admitted to the convention hall. Bakers 
are here from practically every state in 
the Union, including several from east- 
ern and western Canadian provinces. 

Several meetings of the board of di- 
rectors of the association and of the 
executive committee were held Monday. 
Past presidents in attendance were in- 
vited to attend these meetings. In the 
evening President George S. Ward gave 
a dinner at the Hotel Sherman to the 
officers of the association and to a num- 
ber of the gentlemen who are to take 
art in the programme during the week. 
The speakers were H. R. Clissold, Julius 
Fleischmann, Frank R. Shephard, Jay 
Burns, Samuel F. McDonald, Eugene 
Lipp, Win M. Campbell, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, Henry Stude, Albert Klopfer, 
William C. Edgar and Messrs. Kavel and 
Summers, Dunwoody Institute. 

The opening session of the convention 
proper was called to order promptly this 
morning at 10 am, Following the invo- 
cation by the Rev. W. R. Wedderspoon, 
of Chicago, the delegates sang the first 
stanza of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

President Ward’s Address 

The opening of the convention on Tues- 
day morning was followed by the ad- 
dress of the president, George S. Ward. 
After welcoming the members, congrat- 
ulating them on the large attendance, and 
thanking the officers and committee mem- 
bers for their efficient work during the 
year, Mr. Ward discussed the leading 
topics to be brought before the meeting, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


One of the very first, and perhaps the 
most important, subjects of this conven- 
tion will come up in this afternoon’s ses- 
sion, namely, the general topic of Re- 
search and the American Institute of 
Baking—a project which lies very near 
the heart of every baker who has the 
growth of the industry in mind and who 
has vision to see what the education of 
today would do for the baker and his 
business in years to come. To what bet- 
ter project could the baker give his in- 
terest and his substance? The majority 
of us have spent our lives in building up 
this industry, and out of it most of us 
have had a fair measure of success. Do 
we not, then, owe some service to the 
industry? Should we not contribute some 
of our substance to the continuance and 
the permanency of its upbuilding, and 
should we not populate the industry with 
a higher grade of skilled workmen; pop- 
ulate the industry with brains as well as 
brawn? 

Over a year has now passed since Win 
Campbell, at a conference of a commit- 
tee of bakers held in Washington during 
the war, revived the idea of establishing 
an institute for baking research and the 
technical education of bakers. Out of 
Mr. Campbell’s suggestion was born the 

roject of the American Institute of 
Bakin ; and while there may be some 
few en may. feel that the progress made 
in starting the institute and making it 
actually operative has been slow, I will 
say to them that this dream of the think- 
ing men of the industry for years past 
is now ready to take actual living form; 
and I will say to them also that this 
most ambitious undertaking in the his- 
tory of our industry has occupied a great 
deal of our thought and action during 
the year now closing, and we have real- 
ized the fact that we were building for 
me 


the future of our industry and for the 
bakers who shall come after us. This 
necessitated caution, careful planning 
and a consideration of every step before 
making a decision. 


THE DUNWOODY INSTITUTE AGREEMENT 


In January of this year Mr. Campbell, 
realizing that the work entailed in the 
launching of the institute was too great 
an undertaking to carry through on its 
original plans, and feeling, too, that the 
plan could be better handled by the as- 
sociation itself as a whole, secured the 
consent of the institute’s subscribers to 
turn over their subscriptions and the 
development of the plan to the American 
Association. This transfer was formally 
accomplished at the meeting of the board 
of directors at New Orleans on April 19 
this year. At this meeting their atten- 
tion was very seriously directed to the 
offer which was made by the Dunwoody 
Institute at Minneapolis to enter into an 
agreement to provide the American In- 
stitute with the physical use of its plant 
for a limited period of time in return 
for the moral support given to the Dun- 
woody Institute by our association. 

A subcommittee was appointed to visit 
Dunwoody to examine this offer, and a 
full and complete report of the work of 
the committee will be presented to the 
convention this afternoon. It is only nec- 
essary for me to say that this report will 
show that this cherished project—this 
great educational plan for the bakers of 
this generation and the generation to 
come, and which is destined to be an 
important fag¢tor in the elevation of our 
industry to the place where it belongs— 
has risen from the valley of dreams up 
to the mountain top of realization. The 
project is complete. It remains only for 
the convention to press the button to 
start it in motion. The American Insti- 
tute of Baking is now a tangible and a 
living asset to our association and our 
industry. 

There has been some criticism concern- 
ing the plan of forming a temporary con- 
nection of the American Institute with 
the Dunwoody Institute, on the ground 
that the affiliation would cause the proj- 
ect to lose force and prestige; that its 
individuality and original ideals would 
be destroyed, and that its permanent de- 
velopment would be injured. Let me as- 
sure you now, those who have voiced 
these fears, that the American Institute 
of Baking holds fast and will continue 
to hold fast to its original ideals, plans 
and purposes; that its individuality will 
be ever its own proud possession under 
the direction of this association, and its 
identity will remain in the hands of this 
association to control and develop as it 
thinks best. 

Any institution that has for its un- 
selfish educational purpose the advance- 
ment, enlightenment and development of 
the men who will in the future be en- 
gaged in carrying on this great and 
necessary national industry cannot fail; 
such a project makes for the well-being 
of -our nation, and on that one point 
alone its success is assured. Let the 
American Institute of Baking, then, what 
it is and what it proposes to do, be the 
object of your special interest at this 
meeting and be given your earnest, en- 
thusiastic, unanimous indorsement, and 
in a big, liberal way, your financial sup- 
port! 

THE LABOR QUESTION 


Another of the topics which will com- 
mand our attention at this convention is 
the matter of labor as it concerns our in- 
dustry. Without any doubt this question 
is one with which the whole nation is now 
concerned, and for us bakers it holds 
problems which we must endeavor to 
solve in a way that will be just and 
equitable to our workers and to ourselves 
as employing bakers. 

There is no denying the fact that labor 
in our industry is now organized, and 
is becoming better organ every day. 


of Baking 


In some localities this organization is so 
effective and so infected with radicalism 
as to work serious handicaps on bakery 
owners. In some places, for example, the 
baker operates his business under handi- 
caps imposed by organized labor which 
are almost unbearable and which go far 
toward taking the initiative and direc- 
tion of the business out of the owner’s 
hands. The demands made upon employ- 


ing bakers at some points last May are. 


straws indicating the trend of thought of 
the radical element of labor in the bak- 
ing industry. They are but a forerun- 
ner of other like issues which may come; 
and if we are to successfully combat 
them so that we may continue to pro- 
mote the expansion of our baking indus- 
try, we must look well to the spirit and 
organization of our associations,—nation- 
al, state and local,—their unity of pur- 
pose and théir numbers, and so build 
for the future that we need not fear of 
being able to successfully resist unreason- 
able and unjust demands which radical 
labor may make upon us. 

I do not presume to say that we shall 
find at this meeting the panacea for all 
our labor troubles, but I do believe that 
this association can do much by means 
of greater organization and more united 
co-operation to clarify labor conditions 
in our industry and make for the better- 
ment of all parties interested. The ac- 
tion taken by our executive committee 
at the New Orleans convention of the 
southwestern bakers, when they went 
“over the top” in the support of the Chi- 
cago master bakers in their struggle to 
retain the right of plant operation, is a 
case which may be taken as a criterion 
of what organization and staunch co- 
operation can accomplish in effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of our industry’s 
labor problems. What the association 
did for its Chicago members on_ that 
oceasion (and for that matter every bak- 
er in the country) may be considered as 
only a prelude of what it can do and will 
do if the industry will support it by in- 
creased membership, active co-operation 
and a better recognition of organization 
spirit. 

We must make a stand once and for 
all and maintain the right to operate our 
industry in a manner that will meet the 
public demand, and in all our activities 
to secure ourselves a square deal. We 
must, in all fairness and _ willingness, 
whether we operate with organized labor 
or without it, see that our employees are 
given even justice with ourselves, and 
that they be given good pay for their 
labor, with good working conditions and 
with a brotherly relation in our daily con- 
tact, so that in promoting a square deal 
for employer and employee shall also 
involve a proper consideration for the 
public interest, that it may be constantly 
and continuously served with the staff of 
life, where, when and as they want it. 


~—A 


ORGANIZATION 


Another of our big subjects is that 
of organization. If you would have 
proof of what organization can accom- 
plish, I would direct your attention to 
the outcome -of the bakery workers’ 
strike last May in Chicago. That strike 
was calculated not only to destroy the 
baking industry of Chicago, but ulti- 
mately throughout the country, because 
it demanded the right to dictate the 
hours in which our manufacturing should 
be done. It threatened to rule and ruin 
your business and my business, and that 
it resulted in defeat was dué to one 
thing, and one only: organization. The 
bakers of Chicago, as never before in 
their history, organized to fight the enemy 
at their doors, even as our country or- 
ganized to stop the march of the Hun 
against civilization. It is true there was 
here and there a renegade in the ranks, 
but a defection here and there merely. 
served to emphasize the solid front and 
the organization spirit of the men who, 
with the American Association at their 
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back, had once and for all resolved to 


run their own business and not permit a 
group of radical unionists to run it for 
them. You will hear later the full story 
of this affair, but I want to take this 
opportunity to point out to you the les- 
son which it should teach you and me. 
The fight was a fight to a finish,—a ver- 
itable fight for existence,—and it was 
won by an organization of bakers whose 
watchword was “Stick together, fight to- 
gether and win together.” 


THE LEVER BILL 


Another fine example of what may be 
accomplished by organization was the re- 
sult obtained by the small committee 
which went to Washington and attended 
the hearing of the agricultural commit- 
tee at the time the Lever bill was under 
observation. Early in the year we were 
very much concerned about the Lever 
bill (otherwise known as the billion dollar 
bill) before Congress for the indemnifica- 
tion of those who might have wheat and 
flour on hand at the guaranteed wheat 
price of $2.26 in case of a new resale 
price and if the world’s price should fall 
below $2.26 during the year beginning 
June 1, 1919. It was then estimated on 
every hand that the world would have a 
large supply of wheat, and that the de- 
mand under the circumstances would 
bring the price considerably below that 
which the United States guaranteed to 
the farmer. 

While this bill was before Congress it 
was a matter of great concern to the 
bakers of the country that we should 
secure proper protection, and your presi- 
dent called a meeting in Washington of 
a selected committee of bakers, which 
committee met with the congressional 
committee having the matter in charge. 
That conference resulted in our having 
the bill changed so that the bakers were 
fully protected and indemnified from 
any loss on flour which they might have 
on hand upon the event of a reduction in 
the price of wheat, and consequently in 
the price of flour. 

Here, again, is shown the value of or- 
ganization. The simple statement that I 
represented the 28,000 bakers of the 
United States, who during the régime of 
the Food Administration had saved 8,- 
000,000 barrels of flour out of the na- 
tion’s supply of wheat flour for bread, 
instantly attracted the attention of the 
committee, and when the request was 
made that the bakers be included in the 
bill so that they might be protected and 
indemnified against loss, there was in- 
stant approval given to the request by 
the members of the committee, and we 
were at once assured that the protection 
that we asked for would be given and 
provided for in the language of the bill. 
I assure you, it was only because of our 
claim of representing an organized bak- 
ing industry that the protecting clause 
was written into the bill. 


THE LICENSE SYSTEM 


Even after the bill had passed and we 
knew that we were fully protected, and 
the Wheat Director was appointed, we 
followed it up through a long period of 
analyzing contracts and participating in 
the construction of the contracts with the 
United States government through the 
Grain Corporation and its director, and 
finally had a part in developing the 
reciprocal voluntary agreement now in 
vogue under the license plan, wherein all 


bakers baking 50 barrels of flour or 
more per week are involved in the 
scheme. “~~ 


Then, too, we kept closely in touch 
with the Wheat Director as to possible 
license restrictions, thinking all the while 
that every step in the evolution of the 
scheme was highly important to each of 
our members. But this only illustrates 
once more the uncertainty of present 
conditions and the importance of being 
ready, through organization, to meet con- 
ditions as they come, for we now find 
that it is probable, on account of the 
failure of the crop of some of the other 
countries of the world, and the further 
fact that the crop of the United States 
is something like 400,000,000 bushels less 
than was at first estimated, that the 
world’s price of wheat will not be less 
than $2.26, and that the baker will, there- 
fore, need no indemnification, as provid- 
ed for under the wheat bill. 

This does not in any way detract from 
the excellent: work which the committee 
of this association accomplished in its 
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relation with the congressional committee 
and with the Wheat Director; neither 
does it mean that this association should 
in any way slacken in its vigilance. On 
the contrary, it emphasizes the fact that 
conditions are constantly changing and 
that the officials of this association should 
be in constant touch with every move 
which is made by Congress and by the 
Wheat Director, in order that they may 
be fully informed of the constantly 
changing trade conditions which the bak- 
er finds from time to time that he has to 
meet, as these conditions may have a 
decided influence upon the actions of 
governmental bodies. 


CO-OPERATION WITH RETAIL BAKERS 


In all of these negotiations with the 
government we have worked hand in hand 
with officers and committees of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America. 
The president, Eugene Lipp, and the 
secretary, John M. Hartley, have at all 
times given us the fullest measure of co- 
operation. This contact has resulted, we 
believe, in bringing the two national as- 
sociations continually closer together. 
We have worked out our plans for de- 
veloping our respective organizations 
side by side; have met in this work at 
the same state and group-state meetings 
without appearing to be in competition, 
or conflicting to the slightest degree. Out 
of it has come, we believe, a mutual feel- 
ing that the organization field is so large 
and the need of the baker for organiza- 
tion so vital, that we may continue to 
work in this spirit of co-operation rather 
than conflict, until the time when our 
common interests will be fully recognized 
bv all and we shall unite in one great 
national organization that will be truly 
representative of the industry. 

CLOSE RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


We are glad to say that we have found 
Mr. Barnes, the Wheat Director, a man 
of great reasoning ability, and eminent- 
ly just to the public and to our industry. 
Our close contact and relation with the 
government ought to be of such a nature 
that it will act as a ballast or balance 
wheel to prevent a recurrence of any 
radical license restrictions which were 
temporarily enacted during the early pe- 
riod of the Food Administration regula- 
tions, for which the baker paid dearly. 
From the time that the present wheat 
indemnification bill was first advocated, 
in January of this year, up to the pres- 
ent time, your president has kept in close 
touch with the government trend, and I 
believe that the proper safeguard for 
the bakers of the United States lies in 
the continuation of the close relations be- 
tween the government and this associa- 
tion, which are at this time better under- 
stood than ever before. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


At the beginning of this address I 
made the statement that we have come to 
the days of reconstruction. There is no 
doubt about the truth of that fact, and 
in facing it we are confronted with the 
bakers’ duty during the reconstruction 
period in which we now find ourselves. 
One phase of this after-war situation 
(and a serious one too) is the high cost 
of living—a problem which has recently 
engaged and continues to engage the at- 
tention of city, state and national gov- 
ernments, as well as industrial leaders 
everywhere. I believe that right here is 
where the baker should do his part in 
the great readjustment and restoration 
of things to a sound and normal level, 
and he can best do that by a campaign 
of public education on the food value and 
economy of bakers’ bread. It is an out- 
standing fact that notwithstanding the 
high, almost prohibitive, price of meats, 
eggs and other foods which has con- 
fronted the American people, and the 
constant low cost of bread, investigation 
has shown that, per capita, flour con- 
sumption in the United States has de- 
creased during the past year. We have 
it on the authority of Mr. Barnes, the 
Wheat Director, that the normal yearly 
flour consumption in the United States 
is 233 pounds per capita, but that dur- 
ing the last year the per capita consump- 
tion was only 171 pounds. 

In these figures we have driven home 
to us the unpleasant truth that, in spite 
of low cost and the high nutritive value, 
bread as a food has been displaced on 
the tables of our people by other higher- 
priced foods. What is the reason for this 


¢ 


condition? Are we to conclude that high 
wages and easy money make for luxuri- 
ous living, and cause the consumer to 
look with some contempt upon the hum- 
ble loaf of bread which has been his true 
staff of life since the world began? Or 
has the patriotic custom of conserving 
wheat, inaugurated during the war, be- 
come a habit, and is that the reason? 
Whatever the cause, this condition of de- 
creased flour consumption in our coun- 
try exists; and from the standpoint of 
advancing our own business, as well as 
contributing to the reduction of the high 
cost of living, it demands and must re- 
ceive our attention. 


QUALITY BREAD 

Our problem, then, is to correct this 
condition and, in correcting it, to help 
the public and ourselves. There are two 
things we can do. The first is for every 
member of this association, every man 
engaged in the industry, to devote him- 
self and his manufacturing staff to the 
proposition of producing quality bread, 
a loaf so palatable, wholesome and nutri- 
tious that no housewife’s loaf can com- 
pare with it. We cannot expect the 
housewife to favor and buy bakers’ bread 
if bakers’ bread is not as good as she can 
produce by her. own hands, in her own 
kitchen. The housewife’s competition, re- 
member, is of that independent variety 
which is backed up by a personal pride 
in her own skill, and the only way we 
can successfully meet it is by the pro- 
duction of bread of superior quality. It 
is true, I am happy to say, that we are 
coming to realize the great importance 
of quality. This year has witnessed a 
general awakening among bakers. “Qual- 
ity bread” has become the bakers’ slogan, 
and if we stick to it the time is not far 
distant when bakers’ bread will be rec- 
ognized as being truly superior to the 
homemade variety. As a matter of fact, 
it is. 

We must get before the public, in 
language plain and convincing, the fact 
that bread at its present price is an 
actual means to immediate relief from 
the high cost of living; that in food 
value it has no equal for the price, and 
that in spite of increased labor costs 
and higher prices for flour and other 
raw materials, it is still being very large- 
ly sold at the price fixed by the Food 
Administration 18 months ago. The pres- 
ent average retail price of bread-is 10c 
per pound. It reaches the consumer 
ready for immediate consumption; no 
cooking is required, and there is no 
waste.. In protein and carbohydrate con- 
tent (the two muscle and energy build- 
ing elements) it far exceeds, price con- 
sidered, meats, fish, breakfast cereals and 
a long list of other foods commonly 
used. 

ADVERTISING 

I spoke a few moments ago of a cam- 
paign of education. That is the second 
means at our command to help bring the 
consumption of bakers’ bread to a nor- 
mal level; and I wish to express the ap- 
preciation of the baking industry for 
the constructive advertising now being 
engaged in by some of our affiliated in- 
dustries, aimed to increase the consump- 
tion of bread. 

The day of “hit or miss” bread adver- 
tising is gone, just as the day of “hit 
or miss” baking in the industry has 
gone; and bakers who realize it are going 
to save themselves time and money. Time 
was, and in fact until but recently, that 
any old kind of advertising seemed to be 
acceptable for exploiting bakers’ bread, 
all sorts of job lots, gimcracks of vari- 
ous kinds and color too numerous to 
mention, premiums of all descriptions. 
Sign-tacking on fences and bannering 
of barns was another medium employed 
by the baker to win the trade. News- 
paper advertising in former days was 
usually confined to a statement to “Buy 
Brown’s Bread, because it is best.” Rea- 
sons why it was best were seldom given. 
Novelty and scheme advertising seemed 
to be most popular, and the custom con- 
tinued until the advertising of bread 
degenerated into the practice of bribing 
the consumer to purchase the loaf by 
offering some children’s toy or household 
premium. 

I hope the day for that kind of bread 
advertising is past. From now on, if we 
wish to make an impression on the house- 
wife and the public in general, bread 
advertising must be intelligent advertis- 
ing. I mean the common-sense kind; 
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copy that is sincere, truthful, plain, “rea- 
son why” copy, with a message that will 
create the impulse to buy. It makes no 
difference what medium we employ; 
whether it be newspaper, streetcars, post- 
ers, painted bulletins or store cards, 
the copy should give a selling reason in 
favor of bakers’ bread. Let our copy, 
then, preach the gospel of “Eat more 
bread at every meal.” Let it tell about 
the food value of bread, its low cost 
when compared with other foods, the ab- 
sence of waste and its many uses. Press 
hard on quality, but be sure you put the 
quality in. Make that kind of a loaf, 
and blow about it for all you are worth. 

Consider for a moment the newspaper, 
bulletin, billboard, store and streetcar 
space used by bakers throughout the 
country. The national circulation of 
these mediums is tremendous, and might 
be said to take in the larger part of our 
population. If our advertising thoughts 
were united, and all this space were de- 
voted to exploiting bakers’ bread, with 
its copy appeal along the lines I have 
described, it would prove an irresistible 
avalanche of publicity which would swing 
public opinion in favor of bakers’ bread, 
materially decrease home-baking and in- 
crease our production beyond our fondest 
dreams. ‘That plan seems to be a dream 
beyond our hope. of realization, but 
dreams come true, as in the event of the 
American Institute; and as organization 
grows, so’ will our strength, and out of 
our strength we may come to the point 
of spending our advertising appropria- 
tions as a national organization in a 
national way. 
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And now, in conclusion, a few words 
in regard to the place our industry hotds 
in American business and how it stands 
today with the public, the press and our 
government. Taking the last first—since 
the day. our country declared war on 
Germany, our government has come to 
know the potential strength of our in- 
dustry, its ability to rise to any emer- 
gency, its great resourcefulness, its true, 
unselfish patriotism and the character 
and caliber of the men who represent and 
conduct it. Many a light has been hid- 
den under a bushel until some incident, 
chance or accident has brought to the 
open its true brilliance and character; 
and so with us. For years our aims, our 
endeavors, our public service have 
brought us no praise or commendation 
from any source. Our portion, when a 
portion was served, was the criticism of 
the food fanatic and the vicious news- 
paper writer, capitalizing the sentiment 
and psychology which surrounds a loaf 
of bread. 

Today, things are improving. It is true 
we are still, to some degree, made the 
scapegoat for space fillers and publicity 
seekers, but in spite of that the light of 
truth has penetrated, as it always will, 
but first into places wherever reason 
rules, where intelligence reigns and fair 
play commands. You will find the bak- 
ing industry and its spirit of public and 
national service indorsed by government, 
press and public. The press today leans 
more kindly toward the baker. Next to 
our government, it knows to the fullest 
extent his contribution to the winning of 
the war. It understands much better his 
position as a public servant and the serv- 
ice he renders to the public; so it has 
become more careful in its utterances and 
statements concerning the baking indus- 
try, and more inclined to give him that 
which, after all, is all he desires—a square 
deal. 

Profiteering has become the epithet ap- 
plied during the last few months to many 
of those engaged in supplying the public 
with most of the necessities of life. I 
need not enumerate these, but I am proud 
to state that, so far as it has come under 
my observation, that obnoxious title has 
not been deserved by the baker; neither 
has it been applied to him; and the com- 
pliment is well deserved, because, as I 
have already: stated, no food costs so little 
and goes so far as the bakers’ present- 
day excellent loaf. That the housewife 
particularly has come to realize this I 
firmly believe, and that also holds good 
for the public in general. Truth will 
always prevail, and the public is surely 
coming to know the truth. Let us, then, 
speed the day, for when the housewife 
and her family understand the truth 
about food facts and food costs, the real 
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while there looms ahead of us hard 
and difficult tasks, while the sun has not 
yet risen on the day of our industry’s 
emancipation from the shackles of preju- 
dice and misunderstanding,—while there 
is still much work to be done by each 
and every one of us,—we can, neverthe- 
less, continue to go forward with the 
proud knowledge that there is light 
ahead; that we are on the right track, 
and that if we continue to be honest with © 
ourselves and with the public, we are as 
sure of the reward and success as we are 
sure there is a God who controls our 
destinies. 

om * 

The committees on credentials, nomina- 
tions, resolutions, etc., were then ap- 
pointed, following which Secretary Jo- 
seph M. Bell made his report of the 
board of directors. Edward A. Parnell, 
of Winnipeg, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, read his report, which 
had to do with the financial statements 
of the secretary and treasurer. 


Address by Mr. Edgar 


William C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, spoke Tuesday afternoon 
on “The Baker and the Miller,” as fol- 
lows: 

There is probably no episode in all 
biblical history as interesting and per- 
tinent to the industries we are concerned 
with as that of Joseph, Pharaoh’s prime 
minister. 

It has to do with the rise to a position 
of authority and power of a young and 
sagacious alien, who came into a strange 
country, friendless, penniless and without 
influence, who met with unmerited dis- 
grace at the outset of his career, who, 
through his faith, by the exercise of his 
intelligence and shrewd wit, overcame 
this handicap and who, using tact, sound 
business sense, excellent judgment, and 
just methods, became a brilliant success. 

It has to do with the food supply of a 
nation; with the means used in time of 
plenty to provide against a period of 
want; with the first recorded cornering 
of the wheat market, and with various 
phases of trade development not without 
their analogy in modern times. 

It is, therefore, a story of personal 
business achievement and of national ex- 
ploitation; of human endeavor based on ~ 
useful and faithful service; of touching 
personal relationship and of a life 
crowned with honor and material reward. 
Incidentally, it is one of the few stories 
in the Bible in which the baker appears, 
although in an unenviable light. 

For these reasons, I venture to take 
this episode as the basis for my remarks 
to you, although doubtless you will won- 
der why an editor should turn to the 
Bible and attempt to elucidate its mean- 
ing; a privilege supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to the clergy. 

Let me tell you, in explanation, that 
the editor who neglects to read the Bible, 
and is unfamiliar with it, is handicapped 
in the practice of his profession; he will 
not only miss some of the finest and most 
superb examples of English composition 
in existence, which it would be to his ad- 
vantage carefully to study, but he will 
fail to grasp the fundamental truths 
which should underlie all his writings— 
those everlasting verities, unchanging 
through the long ages, the comprehen- 
sion of which will enable him, at least in 
some measure, soundly to interpret for 
his readers the vicissitudes and changing 
aspects of modern life. 

The same reasons that made Joseph 
great in Egypt 3,600 years ago will make 
the modcrn man successful today, and 
the same causes that doubtless led to 
the undoing and downfall of Pharaoh’s 
unfortunate baker will bring the baker 
of the present day into disrepute and 
failure. 

To return to my text, the story of 
Joseph, the successful business man, food 
administrator and public official, I have 
no doubt all good bakers, and there are 
none others here, read the Bible and are 
therefore entirely familiar with this 
scriptural episode; nevertheless, I will 
briefly review it in my own language for 
my own purpose. 

Joseph was the favorite son of Jacob, 
the Hebrew patriarch, who showed him 
so much favor as to provoke the Ba 
ousy of his brethren. In his youth he 
was a dreamer of dreams, and their in- 
rothers, who 











their credulous father accepted. 

The Ishmaelites carried Joseph off with 
them to Egypt, and there sold him to 
Potiphar, an officer of the household of 
Pharaoh the king. He behaved with so 
much ability and discretion that Potiphar 
steadily promoted him until finally he 
became overseer of all his house. 

Joseph was a handsome as well as an 
ex ngly clever young man, and Mrs. 
Potiphar, a lady of more beauty than 
virtue, to judge by her pictures, made 
eyes at him. To these overtures the 
straightforward young Israelite declined 
to respond. Mrs. Potiphar thereupon be- 
came enraged and made false accusations 
against Joseph to her husband, who be- 
lieved her, and cast the poor chap into 


prison. , 

While here, Joseph became acquainted 
with two officials of the king’s household 
who were in disgrace and.in prison pend- 
ing sentence, Pharaoh’s butler and _ his 
baker. These gentlemen had dreams, 
and came to Joseph to interpret them. 
He did so, assuring the butler that he 
would soon be restored to his houeshold 
and his authority, and asking that when 
this happened he would speak a good 
word for him to Pharaoh, This the but- 
ler promised to do. The interpretation 
of the baker’s dream was not so satisfac- 
tory to the dreamer, but of this I will 
speak later. 

Shortly thereafter, the butler was re- 
leased and again given his butlership, but 
he forgot his promise to Joseph, having 
his own interests exclusively in mind. 
Then Pharaoh began having dreams; they 


were uncomfortable, and worried him by - 


their repetition. He sent for his wise 
men, but they were unable to explain 
their meaning. In this emergency, the 
forgetful butler remembered Joseph, 
still languishing in jail, and suggested 
to Pharaoh that the young man be given 
a try at interpretation. 

Joseph was sent for, and modestly de- 
clared that he had no power to interpret 
dreams unless his God gave him enlight- 
enment. Pharaoh was indifferent as to 
the means, so that he obtained results, 
and begged Joseph to tell him the mean- 
ing of his dream, which had come to him 
twice. Joseph declared it meant that 
Egypt was to have seven years of great 
plenty, followed by seven years of acute 
scarcity, and earnestly urged the king to 
take advantage of the good years and 
store up foodstuffs against the lean years 
to follow. 

Pharaoh, who seems to have been a 
very level-headed man as well as a good 
sport, generous and kindly in his tenden- 
cies, instinctively realized that Joseph’s 
advice was sound and, struck by the 
young man’s intelligence, modesty and 
evident ability, made him his prime min- 
ister on the spot, and authorized him to 
carry out the P gps he had advocated. 

Joseph made good. How he did so 
you will find in the book of Genesis, from 
about the forty-second to the forty-ninth 
chapters. This all happened about 1715 
B.C., some 3,600 years ago. If any of 
you have not read the story, I would ad- 
vise you to do so—it is tremendously in- 
teresting and as full of thrilling inci- 
dent as any movie now showing in Chi- 
cago. Moreover, in many of its aspects 
and applications it is as modern as this 
morning’s daily paper. 

It tells how the seven years of good 
crops were followed by seven years of 
— failure; how Joseph stored up the 
grain during the years of plenty in ele- 
vators owned by Pharaoh. While the 
mass of the people thoughtlessly wasted 
their substance,—as many are doing now, 
—the wise prime minister saved against 
the season of want, and Pharaoh, in- 
stead of confiscating and prematurely 
se his accumulations, in order tem- 
porarily to reduce the high cost of living 
for the Egyptians, thus to placate them 
and keep them quiet, wisely encouraged 
Joseph in providing for the time of need. 





How a great famine fell upon all the 
land and the people were only saved 
from absolute starvation Joseph’s 
forehandedness and thrift. How he.sent 
for his false brethren, forgave them free- 

old father, 


Wy, and returned them to 
acob, laden with abundance of food and 
many gifts. 

How, with the full gy of the 

merous and broad-minded Pharaoh, 

oseph brought his father, his brothers 
and all their families to Egypt and set- 
tled them age pe in the rich and 
fertile terr rma ' of Goshen, where they 
throve amazingly and where Jacob final- 
ly died but, not being willing to be buried 
in Egypt, his body was embalmed and, 
attended by a his brethren, and a 
large retinue of Egyptians, was carried 
back into Canaan and buried beside that 
of his beloved wife, Rachel. How Joseph 
continued to rule and prosper in Egypt 
until he died at the very ripe age of one 
hundred and ten, remaining steadfast in 
his faith to the end, 

I could draw a hundred lessons apovli- 
cable to modern instances from this ven- 
erable and most interesting story of 
man’s achievement from humble and in- 
significant beginnings, but this would 
lead me far from the subject of this 
talk, which is “The Baker and the Mill- 
er.” 

You are doubtless wondering what is 
its relation to this biblical narrative. It 
is found in considering the case of that 
unfortunate baker whom we left lan- 
guishing in prison, morbidly thinking 
over his dream, while the happy butler 
went back free to preferment and riches. 

Joseph interpreted his dream for him, 
but the baker did not relish the interpre- 
tation; no doubt he resented it. Never- 
theless, it came true, for it is written: 
Pharaoh “hanged the chief baker.” 

We are not told specifically why the 
king was wroth with his chief baker, or 
what he had done to merit such a fearful 
punishment. It may therefore be per- 
missible to speculate on the subject. Of 
one thing we maybe absolutely certain: 
this unhappy baker did not produce for 
the king’s table a first-class loaf of bread, 
otherwise Pharaoh would not have had 
the heart to kill him. 

If*we begin to theorize on the cause 
of his ruin we must, reasoning by mod- 
ern analogy, associate with him, as con- 
tributory to his downfall and equally cul- 
pable, the miller who furnished him the 
flour from which he made his bread, The 
story does not mention this miller, prob- 
ably he was sent to another prison and 
did not have the pleasure of meeting 
Joseph, thereby missing his chance of 
immortality, but, if Pharaoh “hanged the 
chief baker,” undoubtedly he hanged al- 
so, and equally high, the guilty miller, 
for while Pharaoh was an impetuous per- 
son, he was certainly just. 

There could not have been a baker who 
persistently and continuously made bad 
bread unless there was a miller base 
enough to connive with him by furnish- 
ing, with equal persistence and consist- 
ence, the vile flour from which it was 
concocted. 

Conversely, there never was a good 
baker honored and successful, who made 
good bread, who did not have as co- 
sharer in his success a miller who made 
and furnished him with good flour. Since 
1715 B.C. it has not been done, and it 
never will be done. 

Which brings me to my point and fin- 
ish; the baker and the miller must hang 
together as common culprits, or they 
must pull together as common benefac- 
tors. From the time of Joseph to the 
present it is the same. 

So in these days of recrimination, when 
the high cost of flour and bread chal- 
lenges the attention of every soap-box 
orator and moves to indignant oratory 
every political windjammer, notwith- 
standing that government, having fixed 
the price of wheat, automatically fixes the 

rice of flour and bread, it behooves the 
ker and the miller to stand stoutly by 
each other as never before; firm in the 
justice and righteousness of their call- 
ing, demanding from the press and pub- 
lic only fair consideration and truthful 
treatment, and the right to perpetuate 
their industries; united in a service to the 
ple, which consists in giving the very 
argest and best loaf of bread for the 
lowest possible price commensurate with 
their continued and solvent existence. 
* @# 


Following Mr. Edgar’s address, Har- 


rison E. Howe, of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D, C., told what 
research work has done for other trades, 
and ted out the possibilities it holds 
for ers. President Ward then told 
of om ag for the American Institute 
of at the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minnonelle 
Dr. Barnard’s Address 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, recently appointed 
director of the American stitute of 
Baking, spoke on what the Institute of- 
fers to the baker. He outlined the de- 
velopment of chemistry to its present 
sition in relation to emesingh AME memsgr 
out that “practically every ern in- 
dustry which has to do with raw material 
is a chemical industry.” He showed how 
the “rule-of-thumb” method of conduct- 
ing manufacture was rapidly giving place 
everywhere to scientific methods, and ex- 
plained that “research in industry has 
for the most part been fostered by firms, 
but the tendency now is toward the unit- 
ed support of chemical research by large 
organizations.” This brought him direct- 
ly to the American Institute of Baking, 
os which he spoke as follows: 

t is not possible for me today to tell 
you what the American Institute of Bak- 
ing may do for the baker. I can only 
suggest some of the things which we hope 
to do. At the outset it seems advisable 
that we establish two laboratories, each 
entirely independent of the otlier. In 
one laboratory, which we shall call our 
research laboratory, we shall study the 
fundamental problems which have to do 
with the making of a perfect loaf. We 
already know much of what goes on dur- 
ing the evolution of the loaf. We also 
know that we do not know all. We know 
that the strength of flour is in a large 
measure determined by the gluten con- 
tent, and we know that glutens differ wide- 
ly as to strength. We do not know defi- 
nitely why this is so. We do not know 
whether it is a question of variety of 
wheat, of weather conditions, of fertiliza- 
tion, nor do we know whether a control 
of some of these factors will produce a 
better gluten and so make possible a bet- 
ter loaf. 

We know how yeast leavens the loaf 
and how conditions of moisture, tempera- 
ture and time are involved in the process. 
But there are other factors which are of 
fundamental importance which we do not 
yet understand. Every baker knows that 
certain flours will not make good bread, 
and he blends the flours from different 
mills in different parts of the country 
until he has a mixture which will give him 
the results he seeks. Is it possible to de- 
termine a scientific blend promised upon 
known facts, or will the baker in the 
future, as in the past, work backwards, 
guided by the renuite he gets in his oven 
to a satisfactory formula? 

The baker has depended upon the 
chemist to tell him the grade of the flours 
he buys. Is it possible to devise methods 
of testing flours which are so simple that 
they can be handled in every bakeshop, 
and so accurate that the results they give 
cannot be questioned? How can the bak- 
er’s loaf be made more completely than 
now the perfect food? Is it possible by 
changing methods and varying formulas 
to put in the loaf these food essentials 
which we so little understand and yet 
have come to look upon as necessary to 
proper nutrition? 

These are but a few of the problems 
which the research chemist, working quiet- 
ly in his laboratory, will endeavor to 
answer. 

Our other laboratory will be a service 
laboratory. Its one purpose will be to 
serve the individual baker who has trou- 
bles with his bread; who is unable to get 
good results from the flour he purchased 
by the barrel instead of with a knowledge 
of what it would do; who wonders wheth- 
er the new sugars and syrups and short- 
enings are really worth what the manu- 
facturer claims for them. 

The queries which will come to our 
service laboratory may take a thousand 
different forms. It will be our purpose 
to answer them promptly and to the sat- 
isfaction of the baker. We cannot tell 
how far we can carry this idea of service. 
We shall hope to be able to analyze any 
samples of raw materials the baker may 
wish to submit to us, and to tell him the 
quality of his flour, the value of his 
shortening, the purity of his water sup- 
ply, the moisture content of the flours he 
pure . 

We are sure to find many other oppor- 





are expensive in operation. The Institute 
provides a way by which the problem of 
equipment may be studied and solved. 

Modern bakery practice is requiring the 
bis sen of bread. What baker knows 
how bread should be wrapped to secure 
maximum keeping quality with minimum 
expense? Some states do not allow the 
return of stale loaves. How can the bak- 
er handle his surplus to best advantage? 
Every baker has his way of handling 
stales in the shop but few bakers have 
been able to get a profit out of unsold 
products. 

There is no end to the opportunities for 
service. In the solution of every prob- 
lem a dozen new ideas will be developed, 
many of which are themselves worthy of 
study. The Institute stands before you 
today as a baby just ready to take its 
first step. No one can tell what the 
future will bring the child, but society 
knows that the mark the child will make 
in the world is dependent very largely 
upon the support and guidance it receives 
in the days of its youth, and so the Insti- 
tute comes to you for support and guid- 
ance. 

Without your continued help and wise 
counsel the progress it will make will be 
halting and futile, but if behind it stands 
the baking industry of America we know 
it will succeed, and we can venture to 
prophesy that through its efforts the bak- 
ing industry will be so served that the 
bakers’ loaf will be a better loaf, a credit 
to the maker and a complete satisfaction 
to the consumer. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

A number of bakers and supply men 
held a golf tournament in Chicago, Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday preceding the 
convention. 

The pie bakers’ division of the associa- 
tion met today and re-elected Joseph 
Hutchinson, Philadelphia, chairman, and 
Jt. J. Regan, Philadelphia, secretary. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Dia- 
stase,Co., New York, brought his usual 
eastern delegation to the convention. The 
contingent included many New Yorkers 
and a number from near-by points. Mr. ° 
Reuter arranged for special Pullman 
cars for the party, which left New York 
Saturday, and arrived at Chicago Sun- 
day evening. 

A special car carrying the Washington 
and Baltimore delegation to the Chicago 
convention was run from Washington on 
Sept. 21, leaving at 11:45 a.m. and arriv- 
ing at 10 a.m. the next day. In the party 
from Washington were Albert Schulteis, 
president of the Employing Association 
of Bakers; L. S. Ulman, secretary and 
treasurer of Holmes & Son, Inc; William 
Berens, president of the Charles Schneid- 


er Baking Co; Michael Holzbeierlein, 
proprietor of Holzbeierlein’s bakery, and 
J. H. Woolridge. 


The Washington bakers were joined by 
the Baltimore delegates at Baltimore, and 
in the party were A. Willis, of the Au- 
gust Maag Co; J. A. H. Andes, the In- 
ternational Co; George Muhly, president 
of the Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry; F. A. Muller, chairman of 
the executive committee; W. H. Koester, 
of the E. H. Koester bakery; Charles 
Schmidt, president, and Frank Miller, 
auditor, of the City Baking Co. 

Rozerr T. Bearry. 





CANADIAN EXPORT BUSINESS 


Flour Department of Dominion Wheat Board 
Arranging Its Organization to Get Into 
Market for New-Crop Product 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The flour department of the 
Canada Wheat Board is rapidly getting 
its organization into shape to handle ex- 

rt flour business, and es soon to be 
n the market for new-crop spring wheat 
flour. At present Canadian mills are 
confined to Newfoundland, West In- 
dies and the west coast of Africa in 
their direct trading. Great Britain is 
not buying, which leaves continental 
Europe the only immediate prospect for 
new transatlantic business through the 
board. A. H. Baney. 
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CHOW FOR THE GOBS 


(Continued from page 1304.) 
chapel, its prison, called the “brig” on board 
ship, its hospital, called the “sick bay,” 
its bank, in which drawing accounts may 
be kept or money deposited on which 4 
per cent interest is paid, its post-office 
and money order department, its ice- 
plant, its fire-fighting apparatus, its 
court, its telephone switchboard, its gal- 
ley or kitchen, butcher-shop and its lucky 
bag, rendezvous for lost things. 

But to go back to food. Listen to these 
illuminating facts which my worthy guide 
gave me before I returned to the city. 
~ On the New Mexico there is consumed 
in an average day by our friend the 
“gob,” 1,500 lbs of fresh meat, 800 lbs 
of tinned vegetables, 2,000 lbs of fresh 
vegetables, 240 gallons of coffee. Ice 
cream is made about three times a week 
in a 10-gallon freezer, and the crew eats 
100 gallons at one meal. In the cold- 
storage plant are 50,000 lbs of fresh meat 

a 40 days’ supply. The vegetable lock- 
er holds about 45,000 lbs of fresh vege- 
tables. The New Mexico uses about 
2,100 dozen eggs a month, and 4,500 Ibs 
of butter. 

The chow is cooked on eight ranges. 
There are six 80-gallon water boilers for 
potatoes, meat and the like. Two butch- 
ers are constantly busy cutting meat. 
Chicken is generally served for the Sun- 
day dinner, and it takes 350 to 400 to 
fill our “gob” tight. The spuds are 
peeled by an electric potato peeler which 
handles 50 to 60 bus a day. All boxes 
and garbage are burned in the ship’s in- 
cinerator. This is sanitary, and in bat- 
tle times removes traces of a ship at sea. 
If the New Mexico couldn’t get to a port 
for months, there would be no suffering 
for lack of chow. In the storerooms are 
carried six months’ supply of vegetables, 
3,000 sacks of flour and a similar quan- 
tity of sugar. 

The food co8ked in the galley is low- 
ered by dumbwaiters on each side into 
warming closets, where it remains in 
aluminum kettles until issued. There are 
67 messes, and each mess has its own par- 
ticular cook. There are two tables of 20 
men to a mess. The dishes are kept and 
sterilized in the scullery. In three-quar- 
ters of an hour three men, operating the 
ship’s washing machine, can clean all the 
dishes on the ship. 

On holidays the ship has a special 
menu. The New Mexico’s Fourth of July 
dinner this year cost 96c a plate. The 
Christmas dinner on a battleship costs in 
the neighborhood of $2,000. It will in- 
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Nearly Everything on the New Mexico Is Done by Moving an Electric Switch 


clude 1,500 lbs of turkey and 30 gallons 
of cranberry sauce. 

In this article I have attempted only to 
touch upon the remarkable supply ar- 
rangements and interesting bread and 
baking facilities on the modern dread- 
naught. The question of food, or “chow,” 
is always a serious one. As a writer 
said in a recent article on “Bread” in 
The Northwestern Miller, “God is on the 
side with the most cannon if that side 
has a sufficient bread supply.” 

On board a battleship of the United 
States navy we all should feel proud that 
the question of food is so well solved that 


the “gob” doesn’t have to worry where 
his next meal is coming from. He may 
be thousands of miles away from his fa- 
vorite food “emporium,” but he knows 
when the chow horn blows that he will 
get his, and plenty of it. 


Bakery Superintendents’ Meeting 

C. F. Yaeger, national secretary of the 
American Association of Bakery Super- 
intendents, has issued an announcement 
to the effect that the association has been 
forced to abandon its convention, which 
it was planned to hold in connection with 


Electrically Operated Ovens and Mixers of the New Mexico 


the annual convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry. The 
circular states, in effect, that the execu- 
tive committee of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry believes that 
the exigency which brought about the 
creation of the superintendents’ associa- 
tion has now passed, and that it is no 
longer desirable to encourage the inter- 
change of experiences between shop su- 
perintendents. The committee also be- 
lieves that the holding of a separate con- 
vention for bakery superintendents would 
seriously militate against the attendance 
of shop owners at the American Associa- 
tion meeting. 

While the bakery superintendents may 
be forced to forego their convention, yet 
it is still hoped that an opportunity will 
present itself when a good many super- 
intendents can get together and hold an 
informal meeting. 


Bakery Accidents 


A decision of the Kansas City court of 
appeals draws attention to the duty of 
an employing baker or miller to use care 
to guard against injuries to employees 
on account of dangerous conditions ex- 
isting in poorly lighted places. 

The decision affirms a judgment in 

favor of plaintiff in the case of De Late 
vs. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., arising out 
of an injury sustained by plaintiff, an 
employee of the defendant, when he stum- 
bled over a short 4x4 timber in the base- 
ment of defendant’s plant in Kansas 
City. ; 
Plaintiff was engaged in stacking 
sacks of goods, which rested on timbers 
of the kind mentioned. In carrying a 
sack he stumbled over one of the string- 
ers which happened to be in his path, and 
the injury complained of resulted. 

In allowing recovery of damages, the 
court holds that it was open to the jury 
to find that defendant was negligent in 
failing to provide plaintiff with a rea- 
sonably safe place in which to work, 
especially considering the fact that the 
room was not sufficiently lighted to enable 
him to discover the presence of the tim- 
ber over which he tripped. It is also 
decided that the circumstances were not 
such as to show that plaintiff was so 
lacking in due care for his own safety as 
to avoid his right to recover damages on 
the ground that he was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Though London has ‘sent a record ex- 
odus to the sea and country tais month, 
the defhand for bread remains brisk, as 
country folk keep flocking to this city, 
and in all probability the actual numbers 
here are not much below normal. 

The flour trade is brisk, and one won- 
ders how the commission can find all the 
imported flour needed to keep millers and 
jobbers going. Imported wheat is rather 
more in evidence, sales of parcels afloat 
of Plate, Australian red winter and Man- 
itoba having been made on a moderate 
scale, but millers are still bound to mix 
at least 30 per cent of imported flour in- 
to their sacks. 

Millers in need of raw material are 
getting both out-of-store and ex-ship 
Australian and Chinese flour, and also 
various kinds of American flour. Chinese 
flour is not a favorite with either jobbers 
or millers here. ‘lwo years ago it had 
the appearance of being milled from 
Australian wheat, but since then it has 
much deteriorated. The.commission is 
not troubling jobbers with Chinese flour 
now, as it would be difficult to sell it to 
their customers, but it answers the pur- 
pose of filling up G.R. sacks. 

Distributing agents get each week an 
allocation of imported flour, mainly from 
Canadian and American spring wheat, 
with a little American winter patent, 
sometimes of the kind formerly known as 
Kansas, milled from hard wheat. Even 
American soft winters would be welcome, 
but there is more call here for hard win- 
ters. 

For flour intended for bakers’ use, 
Australians have been allocated freely 
the last few weeks, but the volume for 
distributing to jobbers has been for some 
time much below the level reached last 
year from July till November. Last week 
155.254 sacks were received, of which 
1,025 came from Sydney, N.S.W., and 
23,069 from New York and Philadelphia; 
the balance hailed from Montreal. 

Harvesting has been proceeding for 
about three weeks, and in the southern, 
midiand and eastern counties a great deal 
of wheat has been secured under the best 
of conditions. The quality varies some- 
what, but in the main the verdict is that 
an unusually large proportion will rank 
as good milling wheat. 


OATMEAL 


Reports from Scotland indicate a small 
crop of oats, and as control has been re- 
moved from this cereal, a much higher 
range in values is expected. Presumably 
the government will not subsidize Ameri- 
can oatmeal in the future as it has in the 
past, so that no effective check is likely 
to be exercised on the upward slant of 
prices. Today Midlothian is quoted at 
£39@£39 10s per ton, while Aberdeen 
is held at £63 10s for coarse, medium 
and fine. American spot prices are 
about unchanged at £33 for coarse and 
£32 10s for medium and fine cuts. Mid- 
lothian rolled oats have jumped to £39 
10s@£40 per ton, while Ameri¢an - are 
at £33. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed: is scarce, owing to the lack 
of wheat, and the mills find no difficulty 
in disposing of all they can produce, at 


the official price of £14 10s per ton for 
middlings and £12 10s for bran. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

Borrowers had no difficulty this week 
in supplying their requirements at cheap 

rates. Money has been in abundant sup- 
ply in spite of a heavy call by the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia and the 
payment of an installment on the Vic- 
tory Loan, and on some days only 2@3 
per cent was being asked for short loans. 
Today the market is firmer, and in some 
cases 3@314 has been paid for short 
loans, but the general rate is 24,@3. 
For seven-day loans 3% per cent is the 
usual rate. 

On the discount market, business has 
been fairly active, with a number of bills 
offering and a good demand, Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3 9-16 
@3%° per cent, four months’ at 35,.@ 
3 il-16, six months’ at 4 1-16@4%%, and 
trade bills at 4@5. The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent, at which figure it 
has stood since April 5, 1917. 

THE POUND STERLING 

It is understood that remedial meas- 
ures are being taken in the United States 
to enhance the value of the pound ster- 
ling. A committee of the foreign ex- 
change banks has been sitting for some 
weeks in New York considering this sub- 
ject, as well as a special plan for ex- 
tending credits to Europe. 

THE FALL OF THE GERMAN MARK 

It is said that alarm is felt in financial 
circles throughout Germany at the seri- 
ous fall of the German mark. The cause 
is attributed.in a large measure to the 
enormous quantity of German paper 
money abroad, which in Switzerland alone 
is estimated to have recently amounted 
to two milliard marks or, roughly, £100,- 
000,000, which is as much as the whole 
amount in circulation in  peace-time. 
Similar sums are supposed to be present 
in Holland, Scandinavia, and even in 
entente countries since the occupation of 
the Rhine districts. This money has 
flowed into foreign countries through un- 
authorized purchases and by rich people 
exporting their wealth to escape taxation. 

MUNICIPAL MARKETS 

In order to combat the evil of dear 
food through profiteering, municipal or 
open-air markets have recently been 
started in many places in London and 
elsewhere. Stalls are put up on specified 
sites and stocked with fruits, vegetables, 
fish and other foodstuffs, and in many 
cases the salesmen are demobilized sol- 
diers and sailors. All the commodities 
sold are offered at considerably lower 
prices than prevail in the shops and, 
needless to say, the stalls are well pat- 
ronized. 

In certain districts of London there 
always have been open-air markets, but 
during the war, owing to restrictions and 
scarcity, very little stall business was 
possible. Now it is not only active again, 
but being encouraged on every hand. 
Hawkers of fruit, tomatoes and vege- 
tables are again plying their trade active- 
ly at attractive prices compared with 
those asked in the shops, and it is pleas- 
ant to hear the familiar, raucous voices 
crying out their goods. 


THE “EAGLE HUT” CLOSED 


The “Eagle Hut,” which for two years 
has been the home of American soldiers 
on leave in London, closed its doors Aug. 
25. This hut was conducted by the 
American Y.M.C.A. and its staff consist- 
ed of about 800 voluntary workers, with 
an office staff of nine men. From 600 to 
700 of the workers were women, who gave 
their time and services freely. The hut 
was open day and night, was equipped 
with 410 s, and more than 120,000 
men have slept within its walls. 








The canteen accommodation provided 
for the serving of meals to 240 men at 
a time, and the equipment was excellent 
in every respect. On busy days from 
4,000 to 5,000 meals were provided, and 
the ~—. average was 3,000. Men were 
first welcomed to the hut on Aug. 14, 
1917, but it was not officially opened un- 
til Sept. 3, 1917, the late American am- 
bassador to London, W. H. Page, per- 
forming the ceremony. 

It has not only been a favorite resort 
of American soldiers and sailors, but of 
members of all the allied forces. It was 
visited by King George and Queen Mary 
June 25, and various famous artists have 
provided entertainments, among them 
Mary Anderson, Lady Tree, Lady Forbes- 
Robertson, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son and others. The hut in future will 
be used by the London police as a train- 
ing center for recruits. Its closing was 
po Bawa by a dance, attended by a 
large number of men of the American 
and allied forces. 

* * 

John E. Davies, assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., spent a few days here 
this week. He arrived in this country 
about a month ago, and has been staying 
with relatives in Wales. He has now 
gone to Scotland to visit his firm’s con- 
nections, and expects to sail for home in 
about a fortnight. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG, 26 

The rise in the price of oatmeal in 
Scotland has been almost as large as an- 
ticipated. Farmers demanded 70s per qr 
of 336 lbs, but the millers emeat » and 
all sales which took place were at 65s. 
Contrast this price with the opening quo- 
tation last season, 51s 6d per qr, and one 
realizes the extra burden thrown upon 
the consumer of Scottish oatmeal. 

With oats at 65s per qr, the Midlo- 
thian oatmeal millers were compelled 
within a week to raise the price of their 
280-lb sacks from 84 to 105s. There is 
almost certain to be an outcry, as the 
public is also threatened with definite 
rises in the prices of meat and milk. 
There is already a demand by Scottish 
newspapers for action by the food con- 
troller. 

It is. recognized that there are circum- 
stances by which the position may correct 
itself within a month or so. These are 
the availability of Canadian oatmeal and 
of American oats. The latter are of- 
fered at 58s 6d per qr of 320 lbs, a sub- 
stantially lower rate than the Scottish 
farmers’ price of 65s per 336 Ibs. The 
price quoted for Canadian oatmeal ar- 
riving at present is 80s per 280 lbs. This 
represents a substantially lower rate than 
the 105s which millers have to charge for 
oatmeal produced from Scottish oats. 

Whether shipments of either American 
oats or Canadian oatmeal will be suf- 
ficient to influence the market immediate- 
ly is a point on which there is no reliable 
information, but since there is sure to be 
a keen demand for the imported mate- 
rials the price of these may appreciate. 
In these circumstances it is contended 
that the consumer should not be left at 
the mercy of a mere probability, but that 
the food controller should supplement his 
minimum prices to the farmer for oats 
with a definite maximum beyond which 
the price cannot go. 


THE OAT CROP 


It has already been stated here that 
the area under oats in Scotland is 137,000 
acres less than last year, which in itself 
should tend to send up — but it is 
also evident that the yield per acre from 
this crop will be one of the worst on 
record, due to drouth. Wheat has not 
suffered as much as oats, for oats are a 
spring-sown crop, whereas in Scotland, 


if one is to be assured of a satisfactory 
wheat crop, it is necessary to sow in No- 
vember. Wheat had plenty of moisture 
during the early stages of growth. 

All over the country the contrast be- 
tween the growing crops of wheat and 
oats is very striking. The outlook for 
the Scotch crop is such that traders 
would like to see the government con- 
serve Scottish stocks for Scotland. There 
must, of course, be the usual trade in 
seed oats with England, but the quan- 
tity sent south last year ostensibly for 
seed purposes was absurdly large. The 
food controller has already indicated that 
a license system will be required to send 
oats out of Scotland, but it will require 
to be applied with close vigilance. 

Sir James Wilson has now addressed 
himself to the compilation of estimates 
showing the probable future prices of 
grain in the United Kingdom. One of 
the grounds on which he expects a fairly 
early reduction is that the British paper 
pound will soon be freely convertible into 
a sovereign. Many .will doubt his op- 
timism on this point. At all events, after 
pointing out that the average prices for 
the four years, 1911-14, of wheat, bar- 
ley and oats were 33s 3d, 28s 1d and 
20s 1d, respectively, per qr, he gives the 
probable future course of prices as fol- 
lows: wheat, 50s a few months hence, 40s 
10 years hence, 35s 20 years hence; bar- 
ley, 40s a few months hence, 32s 10 years 
hence, 28s 20 years hence; oats, 30s a few 
months hence, 24s 10 years hence, 21s 20 
years hence. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 25 

During the last week there has been a 
strong demand for all classes of flour, 
especially that made from soft winter 
wheat. The usual allocations during the 
week were confined to springs, which 
have not helped to relieve the shortage of 
winter wheat flour. What buyers want 
is over-sea winters, to allow the millers, 
who are overburdened with orders for 
G.R. flour, to get more on a level with 
their business. At present they are in- 
undated with orders which they cannot 
fill, and retail distributors are being hard 
pressed by customers, but have not the 
goods to send out. 

Two Head Line steamers, discharging 
in Belfast during the last 10 ls, 
brought in both soft and strong flour, 
also large quantities of rye, barley, etc., 
and although there is plenty of wheat 
at the docks, it does not relieve the de- 
mand for flour, as millers are working 
full time and cannot do any more. Some 
relief is experienced by getting flour 
across from Liverpool mills to both Dub- 
lin and Belfast, but more is needed. One 
baker, writing from a southern town to 
a Belfast merchant, says he finds it ut- 
terly impossible to get delivery of either 
G.R. flour or the imported article, and 
that his trade is entirely stopped. 


OATMEAL 


There were fairly large arrivals of 
American oatmeal by direct boat to Bel- 
fast, and some was transhipped to Dub- 
lin. The removal of government control 
has caused an advance of £1@2 per ton, 
with a strong demand, Shipment prices 
are dearer, and importers are getting 
their own price, as Irish millers are out 
of stock, and oats have advanced and are 
difficult to obtain. American oatmeal is 
quoted at £36 per ton, and Irish at £38, 
where it can be obtained. 


FEED 


The demand for mill offals is so great, 
owing to the shortage of grass, that of- 


- fals are almost unpurchasable except in 


very small quantities. There is no change 
in prices. Middlings are worth about 
£15 10s per ton, and bran £13@£13 10s, 
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bags included. Millers are not sellers in 


n tion. 
4 | eoingstuffs are in strong demand. 
Linseed cakes, now that new prices have 
been fixed, are being bought readily at 
about £25 per ton. The demand much 
exceeds the supply, as imported cakes 
are almost non-existent in the hands of 
private traders. The shipment price is 
well above that allowed to be charged on 
this side and, as long as this continues, 
importing is impossible. Some arrivals 
of fairly large parcels by the Head Line 
are apparently going into store for gov- 
ernment account. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are in strong 
demand. Supplies are short, and no pro- 
vision exists for keeping the trade going 
until next season. Reports that the out- 
look for the new crop is good do 
not relieve the demand on spot. Oats 
have risen £2@3 ton on a _ strong 
demand and the fact that old oats are 
nearly exhausted. All classes of feeding 
meals are wanted at advancing prices. 
Crushed oats are £23 per ton. Any 
common sort of feeding meal is £20, 
and compound cakes are about £22. 





Flour Stocks Low 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: We 
believe bakers are going into the winter 
with the smallest stocks contracted for in 
many years; in fact they, with the bal- 
ance of the flour trade, are badly de- 
moralized through various rulings of the 
government, and most of them are wait- 
ing patiently for the time when they can 
secure a ballot and place those in power 
who will exercise common-sense in mat- 
ters relating to the flour, milling, job- 
bing, and baking business. 

We expect to see a heavy shortage of 
spot goods in New England this com- 
ing winter, and we well know that the 
condition of the cars is beyond de- 
scription. We should like to store 25,- 
000 bbls here, not as a speculation but to 
protect, in a measure, the New England 
trade, but nothing doing. We would be 
arrested as hoarders, simply through try- 
ing to help out the trade. 

We all know that in the long run the 
losses in stock stored far exceed the prof- 
its. One is up against a tremendous 
overhead, and this is also discouraging 
the bakers in carrying stocks, and they 
can simply say, if they are out, this is 
caused from the policy of the govern- 
ment officials. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Curtisville (Pa.) Baking Co. Incor- 
porators: S. Herskovitz, J. Broidy, S. 
Kisilinsky. 

Goshen (Ind.) Bread Co; capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators: M. B. and Jo- 
sephine Whitehead, and Orin H. McBride. 

Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Incorporators: C. T, Kepner, C, A. 
Thomas, John Baur, Jr. 

American Pastry Co., Philadelphia; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: F. 
R. Hansell, E. M. MacFarland, J. V. 
Pimm. : 

James P. Keating Co., cracker, pastry, 
etc., Sacramento, Cal; capital stock, $20,- 
000. Incorporators: J. P. Keating, P. J. 
Sheehan, L. K. Lavelle. 

Community Bakeries, Columbus, Ohio; 
capital stock, $10,000. 

Central Baking Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va; capital stock, $75,000. Incorpora- 
tors: W. T. Street, A., C. and H. E. 
Spelsberg, and S. D. Riley. 

Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, Ohio; cap- 
ital stock, $200,000. 

Akron (Ohio) Rye Bread Co; capital 
stock, $5,000. 

Bakers’ Flour Co., Cincinnati; capital 
stock, $10.000. Incorporators: Henry 
Tepe and others. 





Bread Prices Too Low 

George M. Haffner, manager Haffner 
Star Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind: “The 
pound loaf of wheat or rye bread here 
wholesales at 8@8t,c and retails at 9@ 
10c. It costs us 60 per cent for raw ma- 
terials used in bread-making and, with 
general overhead expenses at 45 per cent, 
we are losing 5c on each dollar’s worth 
of bread produced. The grocers wanted 
us to lower our bread prices 1,¢ a loaf, 
but we should rather increase the price 
Yc to prevent losses in making bread. 

“Thirteen new bakeries have been start- 
ed in Fort Wayne within the last year, 
nearly doubling the number in operation 
here during the war.” ; 
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PACIFIC COAST BAKERS 


News of the Baking Industry on the Coast, 
From Vancouver to Los Angeles— 
Trade Gossip 


Seatrie, Wasu., Sept. 20.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Oregon State Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association was held at the 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, Aug. 28. Wil- 
liam B. Heusner, president, in his report 
of the activities of the association stated 
that the change from war to a peace basis 
had not been accomplished without great 
difficulty. He prophesied the coming 
year would be even more difficult, owing 
to the inability of bakers and the public 
to adjust themselves to the necessities of 
reconstruction. He outlined the work 
accomplished by the association and its 
individual members; emphasized the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a bread 
weight law, the reorganization of the as- 
sociation, the establishment of a publica- 
tion bureau, and the organization of as- 
sociate members. 

At the present time Portland is under- 
going one of the fiercest and most un- 
just battles in the history of the baking 
industry. With prices below normal and 
citizens’ committees and local state of- 
ficials fighting to force further reduction 
of prices, Mr. Heusner stated it was nec- 
essary to establish a publicity bureau in 
order that the injustice to the baker 
might be established in the mind of the 
public. The work of this department has 
been begun, and an excellent foundation 
laid for future work. A _ considerable 
fund was set aside for the work. 

The report of H. F. Rittman, treas- 
urer, showed a considerable sum in the 
treasury, the greater portion of which 





. is invested in Liberty bonds. Mr. Ritt- 


man asked members to be more prompt 
in the payment of dues, and that a cam- 
paign for new members be started to 
take in the entire state, and pushed ag- 
gressively. He said the membership roll 
had been at a standstill during the past 
year. Reports of committees and the 
secretary’s report were dispensed with, 
owing to the limited time for the meet- 
ing. 
In the nomination speech of H. H. 
Haynes, he said it was “poor policy to 
swap horses in the middle of the stream,” 
and that as the work now in the hands of 
the association, would probably be far 
the most important ever undertaken by 
it, he felt it inadvisable to elect new of- 
ficers. His motion that the secretary be 
instructed to cast a ballot for the present 
officers to hold over the coming year was 
passed unanimously. 

The officers re-elected were: William 
B. Heusner, of the Royal Bakery and 
Confectionery, Portland, Oregon, presi- 
dent; Gene Davidson, of the Davidson 
Baking Co., Portland, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harry Korn, of the University 
bakery, Eugene, Oregon, second vice- 
president; H. F. Rittman, of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Portland, treasurer; 
Burt Holeomb, of the Fleischmann Co., 
secretary. The board of directors is com- 
posed of F. E. Foster, John Wright, J. 
J. Sandeen, Carl Stein and Andrew Bas- 
tasch. 

In a short talk, H. W. Sterling, of the 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co., pre- 
sented a resolution making it obligatory 
for associate members of the Oregon as- 
sociation to be members of the newly 
formed “Boosters’ Club of the Baking 
Industry.” After some discussion, this 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Short talks were made by C. F. Hessel- 
denz, of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., and Burt Holcomb, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., on the “Eat More Bread” cam- 
paign. The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
is making an aggressive campaign along 
these lines, ‘co-operating with the Fleisch- 
mann Co. Mr. Holcomb- outlined the 
plans of the campaign, showing how bak- 
ers could best assist in the good work. 

Mr. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., which concern was one of 
five mentioned by the local district at- 
torney as forming a combine called “The 
Big Five,” told of his personal inter- 
view with the city officials, and pointed 


out the total unfairness of the campaign 
waged against the bakers by these of- 
ficials on positively no evidence. 

After adjournment a short vaudeville 
programme was enjoyed. 


BREAD WAR IMMINENT IN PORTLAND 

Late in August, along with bakers in 
other territories in the Northwest, Port- 
land bakers attempted to raise the whole- 
sale price of bread to 9c and 18c¢ for the 
1-lb and 1¥,-lb loaves, respectively. Im- 
mediately upon notification to the trade, 
Mayor Baker directed the district attor- 
ney to investigate conditions, with the 
idea of bringing suit against the bakers 
for combining to raise prices. The dis- 
trict attorney, C. C. Hindman, promptly 
notified bakers he had in his possession 
evidence which, should prices be ad- 
vanced, would result in immediate suit 
and conviction. As a consequence, bak- 
ers failed to raise prices at the time, but 
started an educational campaign in the 
hope of teaching the people the necessity 
for the higher price of bread. 

Early in September, two of the larger 
bakers raised prices for one day, both 
having previously shown a loss for sev- 
eral preceding months, The result of 
this independent action was to bring down 
upon the heads of these two bakers the 
wrath of the city administration and 
further threats of suit. The local asso- 
ciation of housewives and resultant ac- 
tivities of fair-price committees created 
such a stir that these bakers were forced 
to return to the lower prices. Failure of 
numerous bakeries to co-operate with the 
two raising prices has resulted in hard 
feelings among the bakers themselves, 
with the result that a bread war seems 
imminent. First-class bread is_ being 
baked, regardless of the fact that a loss 
is being taken by most bakers in the city. 

The effect of prevailing conditions is 
reflected by uneasiness in the market in 
other states in the Pacific Northwest, 
Seattle, with a 10c and 15c wholesale 
price, naturally receiving the burden of 
the heavy differential in prices. Spokane 
has already been forced to drop back to 
9c and 13c. Other northwestern states 
are selling at 9c and 13c, 

Conditions remain good in the face of 
these difficulties, most bakers reporting 
considerably more than normal business. 
Small bakeries, especially, are increasing 
outputs. Stocks of old flour sufficient 
to carry over well into October are being 
held by most bakers, the tendency being 
to buy for immediate needs only. The 
shortage in Montana flours, heretofore 
extensively used along the Pacific Coast, 
makes for unsettled conditions, new mar- 
kets and unfamiliar flour causing bakers 
to hold off buying. A greater quantity 
of local flour which is considerably bet- 
ter than normal is being introduced into 
the mix. 

NOTES 

The Jerome (Idaho) Bakery has in- 
stalled a new mixer. 

F. M. Stark has started a rotary oven 
bakery at Woodland, Cal. 

The Occident bakery, Seattle, is in- 
stalling a Friés patent oven. 

A. C. Vogler, Tillamook, Oregon, has 
sold the Louvre café and bakery. 

B. Wilson, baker at Colville, Wash., 
has sold to Philip Fritz, of Spokane. 

An ice plant and cooling system is be- 
ing installed by the Matthaei Bread Co., 
Tacoma. 

A new Federal System bakery has 
been opened at Kalispell, Mont., and a 
Bakerite bakery at Butte. 

The Star bakery, Raymond, Wash., 
which burned in June, has been rebuilt 
and is again in operation. 

J. F. Bauer recently sold the Oregon 
City (Oregon) Bakery to Charles M. 
Griffin, formerly of Portland. 

The Boston bakery, Anaheim, Cal., is 
constructing a new two-story brick build- 
ing, and will install new equipment. 

B. J. Dresser has finished installing an 
oven and making other improvements in 
the White Lily bakery, Anaheim, Cal. 

N. B. Walters, proprietor Eureka bak- 


ery, Peris, Cal., recently sold out to 
Jacob Stern, formerly of Pomona, Cal. 

A new rotary oven bakery has been 
installed in Spokane, at Howard and 
Spring streets, by Messrs. Hadley and 
Brown. ; 

The Watson bakery, Hoquiam, Wash., 
has established a branch in Aberdeen, in 
charge of Henry Bock, formerly fore- 
man in the Hoquiam plant. 

“Bill” Weeks, manager and proprietor 
of the Tacoma Toast & Hardtack Co., 
spent a 10-day vacation motoring in the 
Rainier National Forest. 

McCarty’s bakery, Hillman City, Wash., 
has installed an electric oven for rolls 
and ea work. Bread will continue 
to be handled in the brick oven. 

The Cut Bank (Mont.) Bakery, Peter 
Deere, proprietor, will move into its new 
$20,000 modern plant in the downtown 
business district, early next month. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Berkeley, 
Cal., has installed additional equipment 
to meet the growing needs of its business, 
the plant also being entirely overhauled. 

The Cornish bakery, 2416 East First 
Street, Los Angeles, has been closed. 
Henry Hichens, proprietor, plans an ex- 
tended vacation trip before again enter- 
ing business. 

The Washington bakery, Bremerton, 
Wash., Alexander & McRae, pro- 
prietors, is now in a new building in the 
business district, fully equipped with 
modern machinery and two new ovens. 

J. P. Lesher, the “doughnut king” of 
Tacoma, has returned from a 1,000-mile 
vacation trip through western Washing- 
ton, spent in his auto. He also attended 
the Elks convention in North Yakima, 
Wash. 

W. S. Dunn, former agent for the 
Fleischmann Co. in Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., has been transferred to the 
Vancouver, B. C., office to take the place 
of A. C. Thornton, transferred to the 
Seattle office. 

Wenatchee, Wash., has an ordinance 
requiring all employees of restaurants, 
groceries, meat markets, bakeries, and 
all other places where foodstuffs are han- 
died, to submit semiannually to a physi- 
cal examination by city health officers. 


The new plant of the Sunnyside 
(Wash.) Bakery is nearing completion. 
J. Schaffer, proprietor, plans moving in 
by Oct. 1. New equipment has been 
added, and a new patent oven, and a 
branch has been established at Mabton, 
Wash. 

An ordinance was recently placed be- 
fore the city council of Los Angeles, 
prohibiting the return of unsold bread 
to bakers by groceries and dealers. The 
city attorney argued that such a law was 
unconstitutional, and the council refused 
to pass it. 

The American Diamalt Co. is rejoic- 
ing in the return of G. W. Carlson, its 
former Pacific Northwest representative. 
Mr. Carlson was _ recently discharged 
from the army. He was with Bakery 
Company 373 of the 8lst Division, and 
saw 12 months’ active service in France. 


Bernard Schmidt, of the Madison bak- 
ery, Portland, recently returned from a 
vacation trip to Newport Beach and the 
Coast Range of mountains, accompanied 
by his wife. Mr. Schmidt’s health has 
been bad for a year, and the doctor or- 
dered him to try the beaches and min- 
eral springs. : 

The baking department of Schwabach- 
er Bros. & Co., Seattle, has been reorgan- 
ized, and E. C. Chesterfield put in charge. 
He had previously been city salesman, 
and is well known throughout the bakery 
trade in the Northwest. Several addition- 
al salesmen will be employed, and a 
larger territory covered. 


Mrs. Poersel, wife of the late George 
H. Poersel, salesman for the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Guy C. Milnor, will leave the 
last of the month for the latter’s home 
in Honolulu, where her husband is a 
prominent surgeon. Mrs. Poersel plans 
to make her future home with the Mil- 
nors. 

The Log Cabin bakery, Eureka, Cal., 
has been sold to A. J. Hunting and D. 
W. Tannehill, who plan on numerous im- 
provements. ‘The new proprietors were 
formerly .owners of the Valley bakery, 
Coalinga, Cal., but sold out to A. W. 
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A meeting of the Washington Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry was held 
in Seattle early this month, to discuss 
the shipping business. For some time 
there has been dissatisfaction felt among 
bakers in this connection, price increases 
not having been carried out uniformly 
among country customers of the larger 
wholesale bakeries. Bakers from Ta- 
coma and Seattle were largely represent- 


















Harry Korn, of the University bak- 
ery, Eugene, Oregon, with Mrs. Korn 
and their son, Alphonse, is visiting rela- 
tives in Davenport, Iowa. Harry claims 
to be the first baker to actually deliver 
bread by aéroplane, his son, Henry, hav- 
ing recently flown from Eugene to Mr. 
Korn’s summer residence near Spring- 
field, and delivered a loaf of bread. 
Henry said this 10-minute flight cost 
him the price of a vacation. 

Harvey Harrison, proprietor of Bak- 
er’s bakery, Baker, Oregon, with his fam- 
ily, spent two weeks at Seaside and other 
Oregon beaches, and a week in Portland, 
where he attended the annual meeting of 
the Oregon State Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and visited the large bakeries, 
gathering ideas to be used later in the 
construction of a new plant of his own. 
Baker’s bakery has long since outgrown 
its present quarters, and extensive im- 
provements are planned. 

The new plant of the Barker Bread 
Co., 314 Bell Street, Seattle, has been 
completed and is now occupied. The 
building is 75x120, one story, but built 
to permit erecting a second story later 
on. Rotary ovens from the old plant 
have been installed, and one new one 
added, each having a capacity of 120 
loaves per bake. Hall & McPherson, 
proprietors, are greatly pleased with 
their new plant, and are planning to ex- 
tend their business materially. 

H. BD. Anderson, of the Barker Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, back from a three 
weeks’ vacation with his family in the 
Tillamook Mountains in western Oregon, 
reports the fishing good and deer plenti- 
ful. He says he is going ahead imme- 
diately with the building of a new bak- 
ery, the present quarters having become 
inadequate. Ground has been purchased, 
and plans are being drawn for a build- 
ing to house a thoroughly modern bakery 
with a 30,000-loaf daily capacity. 

The United States bakery, Portland, 
after starting construction of the addi- 
tion to its plant between Eleventh and 
Twelfth, on Flanders Street, was noti- 
fied by the city engineer that an ordi- 
nance existed prohibiting the building of 
industrial plants of any sort on Twelfth 
Street or farther east, same being set 
aside as a residential district. After con- 
siderable trouble Bert Franz, the man- 
ager, got a permit, and construction work 
is again going forward rapidly. 

A court decision of extreme interest to 
bakers has just been handed down in the 
matter of an order restricting drivers, 

uitting one concern and going to work 
or another, from covering the route for- 
merly covered. The Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association of Southern California had 
an agreement not to employ such driv- 
ers. One wholesale baker employed a 
driver, and permitted him to cover his 
former territory. Suit was brought in 
the name of the association, resulting in 
the restraining order. Suit was also 
brought for $1,000 damages to the driv- 
er’s former employer. 






































































Federal System of Bakeries 


Branches of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America have been estab- 
lished in the last month at Wausau, 
Wis; Wheaton, Lake Forest and Pana, 
Ill; Joplin and Sedalia, Mo; Frankfort, 
Ind; Rome, N. Y; Grand Forks and 
Fargo, N. D; Austin, Faribault, Man- 
kato, Owatonna, and St. Paul, Minn. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Baking Industry From Different Parts of the Country—Local 
Meetings of Bakers’ Organizations—Gossip of the Trade 


OHIO 

The monthly meeting of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association, held at 
Bevin’s Garden, was attended by a large 
number of members, and final steps 
toward employing a business manager for 
the organization taken. The meeting 
brought out the fact that many pledges 
had 08 obtained, based on the number 
of ovens operated by each bakery, and 
that much interest was manifested in the 
future of the association. The member- 
ship is expected to be materially in- 
creased with the aid of the new man. 

The urgent need for publicity with re- 
gard to the industry, and the importance 
of giving more attention to matters vital 
to the future of the baker came in for a 
share of attention, and there is little 
doubt that the result will be to make a 
material advance in this direction. The 
matter was placed in the hands of the 
committee, which will recommend a name 
to the board of directors, and the ap- 
pointment will be made in the near fu- 
ture. A banquet was suggested for the 
near future. 

After the business meeting a chicken 
dinner was enjoyed and a general good 
time. 


BAKERY NOTES 
McNamer Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Ripley. 
F. D. Follansbee has opened a bakery 
on Main Street, Salem. 


The Akron (Ohio) Rye Bread Co. has 
been started, with $5,000 capital. 


A New System Bakery has been opened 
at 429 Putnam Avenue, Putnam. 


The Made-Rite bakery has opened at 
1020 West Third Street, Dayton. 


The Stone Baking Co. is building an 
addition to its plant at 646-48 Richmond 
Place, Cincinnati. 


M. E. Halstead, conducting a bakery 
in the Meyer Building, Oxford, is en- 
larging his establishment. 


The Sunshine Baking Co. has been 
started at 2544 Fulton Street, Toledo, 
with $5,000 capital, by R. V. Phillips. 

The Northern Ohio Baking Co., E. S. 
Wadley, manager, will build a bakery at 
Canal Street and Buchtel Avenue, Akron. 

The New System Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, has closed its store on Fifth Street, 
near Walnut. It has two other stores 
in operation. 

The Real Sanitary System of Bakers, 
a new corporation, has leased for five 
years the storeroom at 3506-8 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati. 

A voluntary increase of $2 per week 
has been given 425 members of the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ local 
union at Cincinnati. 

The Joseph R. Peebles Sons’ Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has taken the local agency for 
Sichling’s rye bread, made by the Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Market Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Cleveland, with $5,000 capital 
stock, by W. K; Stanley, and will locate 
at Prospect Street and Terrace Road. 

The Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, recently 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock, 
will erect a bakery at Urbana, with two 
ovens, and another at Springfield, with 
four. 

B. H. Voss and J. A. Roth have suc- 
ceeded Minor Evans in the baking busi- 
ness at 217 South Main Street, Lima, and 
will spend about $5,000 in improving the 
plant. 

Plans are under way for the construc- 
tion of a_ six-story baking plant at 
Twelfth and Plum streets, Cincinnati, by 
the George H. Strietmann Sons Bak- 
ing Co. 

George M. Goetz is the principal party 
interested in the Rotary Baking Co., 
which will open a purse Glenway and 
Seton avenues, Price’s Hill, a suburb of 
Cincinnati. 

The George H. Streitmann Sons Co. 
had an exhibit at the Victory Pure Food 
Exposition at Chester Park, Cincinnati, 


under the auspices of the city health 
department. 

The Economy Grocery Stores Co., Cin- 
cinnati, which sells bakery supplies in 
car lots made up from small lots, at car- 
lot prices, plus 2 per cent, has opened a 
branch at Indianapolis. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has bought a plant at 4659 Spring Grove 
Avenue, and a portion of it will be gccu- 
pied by Jan. 1 and the remainder in 
1920., The present size of the plant is 
15,000 square feet, but it will be in- 
creased to 45,000. 

The estate of the late Henry Clausing 
is valued at $200,000. A $1,000 monu- 
ment has been provided for, and the 
widow is to have all of his real estate as 
long as she does not marry. Henry 
Clausing, Jr., is entitled to all rights 
under the lease with Herman Hocmuth 
in the bakery business at 300 Main Street. 

Henry Clausing, 300 Main Avenue, 
Elmwood, head of the baking establish- 
ment bearing his name, a flour broker, 
and mayor of Elmwood, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, died after a two weeks’ illness 
of typhoid fever, contracted while on a 
motor trip in Texas. He was 47 years 
of age, and had been mayor of Elmwood 
for six years. Mr. Clausing took a lead- 
ing part in a number of public enter- 
prises. He was a member of the Eagles, 
Odd Fellows, Red Men, and a Shriner, 
and president of the Oak Hill Cemetery 
Association. Besides the widow and son, 
three daughters survive him. 





INDIANA 


Clarence Steffy and Joseph Hamel have 
taken over the bakery of Charles Dalka, 
on South Main Street, Goshen. 

N. Ansara & Son have opened a bakery 
at 1624 Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Bread Co. has been 
organized, with $10,000 capital stock, by 
M. B. and Josephine Whitehead and O. 
H. McBride, to take over the business of 
the Whitehead bakery. 

The Gary (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
opened a branch at South Bend, in charge 
of J. V. Kirkendorger. 

The new $100,000 plant of the Busse 
bakery, 906 Portage Avenue, South Bend, 
is completed and in operation. It will 
have a capacity of 40,000 loaves daily, 
contains eight steam bread ovens, and 
will be under the management of F. W. 
Busse. 

The Thomas Baking Co., Auburn, has 
been sold by W. A. Thomas to W. C. 
Manion and Clarence Frick, of Garrett, 
Ind. The business was established in 
1890. Mr. Thomas is an ex-president of 
the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry, and president of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association. He will de- 
vote his time to his theater business and 
other financial interests. 

William Wilt, Howard Hemmer and 
Fred Blosser have bought the Home bak- 
ery at Warsaw, from M. E. Lawrence, 
and will incorporate as the Warsaw Bak- 
ing Co. 

Frank Perrone has succeeded S. J. 
Frese in the baking business at 621 
Twelfth Street, Logansport. 

John Billieu has bought the bakery of 
Maurice Jackson, Westport. 

The Community Bakeries, of Columbus, 
with $10,000 capital stock, have been in- 
corporated by A. B. Wilson, Isaac Pur- 
dum and W. D. Fitzpatrick. 

John Rimstead has returned from over- 
seas, and will re-engage in the baking 
business at Rockport. 

Work on the plant of the Marion 
(Ind.) Baking Co. is progressing rapidly. 

Plans are being prepared for the erec- 
tion of a substantial addition to the plant 
of the Walsh Baking Co., Evansville. 

The bakeshop of the Home bakery, 
Tell City, has been overhauled and new 
equipment added, 

The Boyd bakery, East National Ay- 
enue, Brazil, recently purchased by T. 
McLaughlin, will undergo extensive im- . 
provements. 

The plant of the Sponsel Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, is being remodeled, and new 
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ovens and additional machinery will be 
added 


John F. Tyrell will open a bakery at 
514 Franklin Street, Michigan City. 

Carl Rathsman, of Kast Columbus, has 
bought the bakery of Carl Winterburg, 
Edinburg. 

John and Fred Ford have opened a 
bakery at Shelbyville. 

Riplinger & Zuttermeister have suc- 
ceeded V. M. Riplinger in the baking 
business at Connersville. 

The Buffalo Grocery, Market, Bakery 
& Restaurant Co. is succeeding the Gary 
(Ind.) Grocery, having incorporated for 
$10,000. 





NEW YORK STATE 

Ninety Brooklyn retail bakers conduct- 
ing union shops met at 1404 Decatur 
Street, Sept. 8, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing. W. D. Ebinger was made tem- 
porary chairman, A committee, instructed 
to draft a set of by-laws and a constitu- 
tion, and to submit same at the next 
meeting, consists of John Schmid, Philip 
Duckar, August Schmiemann, Florian 
Menninger, Ferdinand Menninger and 
W. D. Ebinger. 


BROOKLYN MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

South Brooklyn bakers and their fam- 
ilies enjoyed a pleasant automobile out- 
ing at College Point, L. I., the day being 
ideal. The afternoon was spent in bowl- 
ing, games, singing, dancing, etc. Vice- 
President P. C. Albers acted as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, 
while secretaries Henry Archinal and 
Valentine Miller, Treasurer A. Frey, 
President Edward Trunk, and other 
members helped to make the outing a 
success. The Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ 
Singing Society rendered a number of 
selections, 


BROOKLYN PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association, presided over by President 
Martin Keidel, it was suggested that 
the bakers must be their own boosters. 
Large posters were displayed, asking the 
public to “Eat More Bread” and reduce 
the high cost of living. “Buy that extra 
loaf,” reads the poster, and the bakers 
were urged to display these signs in their 
store and show windows. 

The acute shortage of sugar has passed 
its climax, and several shiploads were re- 
ported to have arrived. 

The shortage of good help for both 
shop and store brought forth a lively dis- 
cussion, and it was said that, although 
wages are good, this is one of the main 
reasons why so many bakers are going 
out of business. The bakers were told 
that by making improvements and by 
the installation of modern labor-saving 
equipment they would be able to secure 
efficient help and lighten the work of all. 

Brooklyn bakers are already prepar- 
ing for the ‘coming convention of the 
New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, to be held at Syracuse on Oct. 
7-8. 

BAKERS’ BOARD OF ‘TRADE 

The monthly meeting of the Kings and 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
held Sept. 10, at headquarters, Brooklyn, 
was well attended. Secretary Miller 
called the members’ attention to the ad- 
vertising campaign now being carried on 
throughout the country to induce the 
general public to eat more bread, and 
urged them not only to display the pla- 
cards printed by the association and of- 
fered free for distribution among mem- 
bers for their stores, but also to make 
use of the illustrated folders issued by 
the Fleischmann Co. Several members 
said that, since they have displayed these 
posters in their bakery stores, business 
has been considerably increased. 

Secretary Bruno Bleul, of the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion, urged the bakers to have some hand- 
bills printed, setting forth reasons why 
people should eat more bread, and put 
one in each package of baked goods 
leaving their establishment. 

Counselor Buxbaum was unable to be 
present and render a report as to the 
advisability of starting a mutual fire in- 
surance company of their own or wheth- 
er it would be more advantageous to ac- 
cept the offer of the New York bakers 
to join their established company as a 
branch. 

Rudolph Fries spoke on the value of 
advertising, with special reference to the 
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bread campaign now going on, and 
showed by examples what advertising has 
done in this country the last few years 
to stimulate consumption, 

The following delegates to the annual 
convention of the New York State As- 
cociation of Master Bakers, to be held at 
syracuse, Oct. 7-8, were elected: Florian 
\Vienninger, J. Miller, Bruno Bluel, A. 
Vollkommer, Martin Keidel, John Grass- 
mann, Philip Duckar, Peter Scheidt, 
Jacob Roeser, A. J. Polster, George 
iedler, J. Schmidt, Rudolph Maisch, 
ind A. Lang. 

HERRINGTON BREAD CO., INC. 


The Herrington Bread Co., Inc., of 
‘len Falls, will move its bakery from 
len Street to a property within sight 
the famous Half Way Brook, of 
-yolutionary times. Fort Amherst, which 
; a fortified camp and occupied by the 
rces of Baron Riedesel in the Bur- 
yyne campaign of 1777, is within a block 
f the new bakery. 
rhe Herrington bakery will be equipped 
vith a complete automatic dough-han- 
iling outfit and two ovens, and will be 
, model plant, located in the heart of an 
gricultural section at the foot of the 
\dirondacks. 





MICHIGAN 


C. E. Massey has bought the bakery 
if A. Eby on Woodward Avenue, De- 
roit. Mr. Massey was formerly con- 
nected with the Sherlock Bread Co., De- 
roit. 

\rnie Weber has returned from the 
rmy and has taken over the bakery con- 
lucted by his mother at 2055 Gratiot 
\venue, Detroit. 

The B. H. Kroger Grocery & Baking 
o. will erect a modern fireproof ware- 
house with about 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

\ beautiful electrically illuminated 
ign has been erected on top of one of 
he buildings facing Campus Martius, by 
he Gordon & Pagel Baking Co,, of De- 
roit, advertising its Butternut bread. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
\larquette by J. F. Matte, formerly of 
Hancock. 

Edwin Larson, conducting a bakery at 
130 Washington Street, Marquette, has 
ypened a branch at 313 West Washing- 
ton, 

L. E. Perkins has his Riverside bakery 
in operation at Dundee. 

Store No. 2, at 1602 Oren Avenue, 
Flint, owned by the Dayton Baking Co., 
has been taken over by N. A. Herren. 

A. Ginter succeeds Jacob Kursteiner 
in the baking business at 24 New Street, 
Mount Clemens. 

E. H. Barnes has bought the Clarkston 
(Mich.) bakery from Mrs. Beardslee. 

L. Horn succeeds F. Hoeflinger in the 
baking business at Bellevue. 

John Matte has opened federal bakeries 
it Calumet and Houghton. 

Theodore Leonard has _ succeeded 
George Conrad in the baking business at 
Brighton. 

Louis Casper has bought the bakery of 
Fr. H. Eiler, Cheboygan. 

C. H. Twist has opened a bakery on 
Washington Street, Mount Pleasant. 

The City bakery of Clark & Clark has 
ucceeded Clark & Whitney at Portland. 

E. G. Gallagher & Co., Detroit, manu- 
facturers and jobbers of bakers’ supplies, 

ive bought property in Grand Rapids, 
vhere they will open a branch house. 

The Wright & Parker Co., bakers and 
fancy retail grocers, Detroit, has been 
incorporated, for $225,000, by J. H. Par- 
ker, J. H. Wright and C. W. Smith. 

Two more show-window bakeries have 
closed their downtown places in Detroit 
ind moved to other locations. 

William Goldring has bought the bak- 
ery of B. Gerber, 2126 Wealthy Street, 
Grand Rapids, 

The Union Co-operative bakery, 911 
‘iquette Street, Detroit, has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

The City bakery, Portland, is now con- 
ducted by Jay Clark. 

The Detroit-Biltmore Corporation, ‘or- 
ganized to operate the Biltmore Hotel in 
Detroit, now under construction, will in- 
stall one of the finest modern bakery 
plants in the hotel field. 

The Maison Palcaux has opened for 
business on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 

between John R. Street and Grand Circus 
Park. It oceupies four floors of the 


building for retailing confectionery and 
French pastries . 


Pp x 

Contracts have been let for a two-story 
brick and concrete addition to the plant 
of the Gordon & Pagel Baking Co. 

Meetings of the Detroit Merchant Bak- 
ers’ Association have been resumed, and 
President Charles Weiss will put a num- 
ber of new ideas into use in organization 
work. A membership campaign has been 
inaugurated, and the plan of the co- 
operative buying association will proceed 
as originally outlined. 

Paul Lassa & Son have bought the bak- 
ery of G. A. Brokenshaw, Oxford. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bread sales by wholesale bakers are 
said to be increasing, due to the return 
of people that have been away during the 
summer and the continued hot weather, 
as the housewife would rather buy her 
bread than bake it. While this state- 
ment is made by some of the large whole- 
sale bakers here, others say that the vol- 
ume of business during the past month 
was only steady. 

Considering the advance in prices of all 
materials, big advances in labor costs, and 
the unchanged prices of bread, the com- 
mercial baker is to be complimented for 
keeping the price of bread down to 7c 
a loaf wholesale, and 8c retail, at which 
level it has been for over a year. The 
recent reduction in flour prices should 
be welcomed by bakers, but politicians 
are already advocating a cheaper loaf. 

There is a good demand for skim milk 
powder, due, it is said by the trade, to 
this product being recommended by city 
health authorities. Prices are unchanged, 
but strong. 

Yeast sales are of good volume, due to 
the baking industry taking on a more 
promising aspect. The supply of sugar 
is insufficient to care for the demand from 
the baking trade. Shipments are coming 
daily, but not of sufficient quantities to 
relieve the situation. Several cars of 
sugar reaching local houses have been 
sold as soon as they arrived, at a price 
fixed by the Food Administration. 

There is a good demand from the bak- 
ing trade for raisins, due largely to an 
increased demand for raisin bread and 
the approaching holidays. Some whole- 
sale bakers that have built up an ex- 
tensive trade on raisin bread are curtail- 
ing their output, not being able to get a 
sufficient supply of the fruit. The supply 
here is short, and will be until the new 
crop comes in. 

Egg powders are being used freely by 
the baking trade, and are having a good 
call from supply houses. 

Investigation of the high cost of living 
has reduced flour prices, and bakers have 
for the first time had newspaper space 
devoted to their side of the question. A 
prominent wholesale baker stated that, 
even if flour went to $5 bbl, the costs of 
lard, sugar, labor and delivery would pre- 
vent the adoption of a 5c loaf. 

Many changes in the ownership of the 
smaller bakeries have occurred. No rea- 
son is assigned, although in several in- 
stances it was due to the retirement of 
the proprietors. Also several have moved 
to -new locations. 

The question of credit is causing some 
concern to firms selling to bakers, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones. It is pointed 
out that some of the latter have made 
extensive alterations to their bakeshops 
and have ordered new machinery and 
equipment. With little capital at their 
disposal, they find it difficult to meet 
their obligations. 

Bakers here have found it necessary to 
increase the wholesale prices on all grades 
of pies but, despite this, it is claimed 
that Washington offers the cheapest pies 
of any city in the East, and probably in 
the country, outside of New York. 

BAKERY NOTES 

The Barker System of Bakeries is hav- 
ing 1317 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., fitted 
up for one of its public-view bakeries. 

Taking fire when the engine backfired, 
a delivery truck of the Corby Baking Co. 
was damaged $1,200 while standing on 
W Street. 

Edwin Stohlman, of Stohlman’s bakery, 
1254 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., is at the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, taking 
a course in baking. 

The last of the machinery for the new 
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addition to the of Michael Holz- 
beierlein, 1849 Seventh Street, N.W., has 
arrived and is being installed. __ 

A one-story brick garage has been built 
by the White Cross ry, 637-641 S 
Street, N.W., and seven new auto-trucks 
added to the delivery equipment. 

W. C. Herbert, manager of Herbert's, 
Inec., 412 Ninth Street, N.W., is on an 
auto trip through the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and West Virginia. 

The Hubbard ovens for the new bakery 
of the Old Dutch Market Co., Inc., are 
being installed at its Dupont Circle store, 
and the building is expected to be ready 
by Nov. 1. 

C. I, Corby, of the Corby Baking Co., 
and L. S. Ulman, of Holmes & Son, Inc., 
have been appointed members of a Cham- 
ber of Corfimerce committee to look into 
an anti-loafing bill. 

Henry Gissel & Bro., 1419 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., have had the exterior and 
interior of their bakery painted, the show 
window remodeled, and a large size Read 
cake mixer installed, 

W. F. Horn, mechanical engineer of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., is 
here setting up the automatic machinery 
equipment at the bakery of Michael Holz- 
beierlein, 1849 Seventh Street, N.W. 

A cold storage and refrigerating sys- 
tem has been installed by G. G. Cornwell 
& Son, 1415 H Street, N.W. H. K. Corn- 
well, secretary and treasurer of the firm, 
has returned from an outing in Maine. 

Louis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street, N:W., with 
a party of friends, has returned home 
from a cruise down the Potomac River 
and the Chesapeake Bay in Mr. Holmes’s 
yacht. 

Robert H. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Clark, who is on a 
motor trip through the East, recently 
called at the local office in the Jenifer 
Building. 

Two of the bread ovens at the bakery 
of the Corby Baking Co., on Georgia 
Avenue, N.W., have been rebuilt and 
turned into cake ovens. The firm is build- 
ing up an extensive cake trade, stimu- 
lated by an advertising campaign. 

Charles Hailer, well known to the 
baking industry in Boston and New 
York, has opened a modern restaurant, 
with retail bakery in connection, at 1624 
Seventh Street, N.W. A portable oven 
and cake mixer have been installed. 

L. S. Ulman, manager of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., William Berens, of the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., and Michael Holz- 
beierlein, are Washington bakers in Chi- 
cago attending the convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

Carl Schurger, son of George Schurger, 
baker at 216 Ninth Street, S.E., has re- 
turned from two years’ service in the 
U. S. navy as chief machinist’s mate, and 
is now engaged in the automobile ac- 
cessory business on Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, S.E. 
~ The visible systems are gaining in 
popularity here and are buying up many 
desirable locations for their shops. Com- 
petition among the different systems is 
noticeable, and: many ovens are now on 
the market, of about tne same type, for 
the visible shop. 

J. A. Whitfield, president, and D. B. 
Casley, vice-president and treasurer, of 
the Old Dutch Market Co., Inc., 622 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., are members 
of the City Club building committee to 
erect a clubhouse to cost $1,000,000. Mr. 
Whitfield is also president of the City 
Club. 

Albert Schulteis, first vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and general 
manager of the Connecticut-Copperthite 
Pie Co., is on a trip to the Central West, 
inspecting pié bakeries and attending the 
national convention of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. 

Albert Schulteis, first vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, president of 
the Employing Association of Bakers and 
general manager of the Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co., is a member of a 
Chamber of Commerce committee to draft 
a bill to present to Congress for the 
merging of the Washington street rail- 
ways. 

Washington bakers are complaining 


about the slowness of machinery manu- 
facturers in filling orders. A 

wholesale baker ordered a 

dough mixer in the fall of 1918, and 
received it the latter part of A 
1919. Another ordered a flour-han 
outfit in April, and was promised prompt 
shipment, but has received no cattethahery 
answer from the firm as to when ship- 
ment will be made. 

David R. Beylor, with Troop H, 13th 
Cavalry, U.S.A., and stationed on the - 
Mexican border for two years, has re- 
turned home and resumed his position as 
a baker at the plant of the Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co. Mr. Beylor wears a 
medal for expert marksmanship. Wil- 
liam E. Melton, corporal, in mpany 
B, 163d Infantry, who has been in France 
for the past year with the A.E.F., has 
resumed his position as shipping clerk at 
the pie bakery. 

The first fall meeting of the Employ- 
ing Association of Bakers, of Washing- 
ton, will be held Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 8. The association has held no meet- 
ings since June 11. With the starting of 
the fall and winter meetings there will 
be much work for the local bakers to do, 
and President Schulteis has many new 
ideas he will introduce into the work. 
Plans are being perfected to make a 
membership drive on the retail bakers of 
the city. At the October meeting a re- 
port of the convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be made. The meeting will be preceded 
by a dinner, but it has not been decided 
where it will be held. 

F. H. Frazier, vice-president, and J. 
E. Byrne, architect, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, have been here in- 
specting the extensive improvements now 
in progress at their plant on First Street, 
S.W. The offices will be moved to the 
second floor, and the additional space on 
the first floor added to the oven-room. 
There will be a new main entrance lead- 
ing to the offices. The interior of the 
plant has been torn out, and a general 
overhauling has taken place. Two new 
bread ovens are being added, and more 
will be installed later, and there will be 
an entire new outfit of automatic machin- 
ery equipment. A new heating and ven- 
tilation system is among the many im- 
provements. When the alterations are - 
completed, the exterior and interior of 
the bakery will be painted white. 





KENTUCKY 

Karl Helenschmidt, Dayton, has added 
a dough-molding machine. 

The string of new automatic bakeries 
in Louisville which do their baking in re- 
volving ovens, while in several instances 
having signed up with the -union, have 
ignored its demand for daylight baking. 
The sales department of these bakeries 
becomes very hot during the daytime if 
the ovens are in operation, and it is diffi- 
cult to get customers into the store. They 
are now baking at night, and the goods 
are being sold during the day. 

Arguments relative to granting a tem- 
porary injunction preventing union offi- 
cials and members from interfering with 
workers at the plant of the Whiteside 
Bakery Co., Louisville, have been before 
the courts for several days, hearings hav- 
ing been postponed from time to time. 

The Quaker-Maid Grocery Co., Lonis- 
ville, wili establish a modern plant to do 
the baking for its string of retail grocery 
stores. 

Louisville has experienced a strike of 
bakers, lasting over a month, but every 
plant in the city is managing to operate, 
and it begins to look as though the strike 
is broken. The plants of the Tip Top 
Baking Co., Whiteside Bakery Co., Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., N. Warissee Bakin 
Co., Louisville Baking Co., New Yor 
Baking Co., and New Atlas Baking Co., 
are all running full time. The latter was 
down for a while, but secured new men. 
The new plant of the United Baking Co. 
recently began operation, and every 
wholesale bakery in the city is now run- 
ning, and with open shops. 

Business with the wholesale and retail 
bakers of Louisville has been good, there 
being a steady demand for both bread 
and sweet goods. Wages are high, labor 
fully employed, and the — is buying 
freely. Prohibition has hel the - 
ers as well as general f dealers, ac- 
cording to reports from various sources, 
it being claimed that the man who for- 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































Barker System of Bakeries, 313 
treet, Frankfort, has 


noes another shop in the Buckley 
uilding, St. Clair Street. 


Drury & Rhodes have opened a bakery 
at Paris. ; 

The Daviess County bakery is in opera- 
tion at Owensboro. 

John Zarn and a Voges have 
opened a bakery at Troy. 

E, A. Morris has sold his bakery at 
Winthrop to Kendall Harris. 

Winter’s bakery, Paducah, is erecting 
a new plant. 

Charles Adams and Berton Wyman 
have formed the Paducah (Ky.) Bakery 
Co., and started business at 1201 Trimble 
Street. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Conditions with thé bakers are ot 
The wholesale bakers as a rule are doing 
a capacity business, and the smaller shops 
and retail bakers an average. Business 
is carried on at a profit, and it is believed 
that mo further advances will have to be 
made in the selling price of bakery prod- 
ucts in order to keep going in a satis- 
factory way. 
CENTRAL BUYING AGENCY 


A movement is under way in St. Louis 
to establish a central agency for the buy- 
ing of supplies for retail bakers. By 
buying in larger quantities the bakers 
claim that they can save a large amount 
of money. The co-operative organization 
will be patterned after those in the East. 

Something along the same lines was 
started in St. Louis about five years ago 
when the Master Bakers’ Baking Co. was 
organized by a number of retail bakers, 
for whom bread was to be baked at one 
big central plant and aistributed to the 
stores of its members. The bakery did 
not last long, and was finally sold to the 
Foster Baking Co., which is still operat- 
ing the plant. 

LABOR TROUBLES ENDED 


The threatened labor trouble between 
the bakers’ unions and the employing 
bakers has been settled to the satisfaction 
of both sides. The employing bakers 
realized that the journeymen were en- 
titled to higher wages under present con- 
ditions, and allowed all hands an advance 
of $3.50 a week, which makes the salary 
of first hands $29.50. 

All of the wholesale and most of the 
retail bakers have signed the agreement. 
The Hot Bread Co., operating one of the 
public-view bakeries, has not signed up 
yet, but it pays its men the new scale. 


PUBLIC-VIEW BAKERIES 


The most attractive of the new public- 
view bakeries in St. Louis has been 
opened by the Sanitary Bakery Stores. 
This company plans to open four other 
bakery stores in St. Louis, each equipped 
with a modern public-view baking plant 
in which it will be possible for the cus- 
tomer to see the entire process of baking. 
C. H. Wulff is the company’s general 
baking superintendent, and E. A. Meyer 
is general manager. The officers of the 
company are J. K. Broderick, president; 
D. i. ouser, vice-president; J. M. Mur- 
Phy: treasurer; E. A. Ganss, secretary. 

he number of establishments of this 
type is steadily increasing, and their 
competition with the old-time bakeries is 
being felt more from day to day. At 
first they confined their operations en- 
tirely to the baking of bread, but most 
of them are adding other products, such 
as doughnuts, coffee cake, stolle, rolls of 
all kinds, and a full line of sweet goods. 
That the new bakeries are making in- 
roads on the trade of those long estab- 
lished in St. Louis is indicated in the 
advertising done by the latter, which is by 
far the heaviest ever known. 


A CLEVER SWINDLE 


A clever swindle was perpetrated on 
George R. Schnittker, manager of the 
United Bakers’ Supply Co., of this city. 
The firm received a letter on the station- 
ery of J. H. Fisher, one of the firm’s cus- 
tomers at B e, Ark., stating that 
a representative from the bakery would 
be in St. Louis to.do some buying for 
the plant. A check for $250 was in- 
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closed, with instructions to turn it over 
to the buyer. 

The man mentioned in the letter called 
the same day that the letter was received. 
After placing a good-sized order for su 
plies, etc., he asked that the check 
cashed. Later the bank at Blytheville 
wired that the check was a forgery. The 
supply house got in touch with Mr. Fish- 
er, and learned that the man who did so 
much buying and had the check cashed 
formerly worked for Mr. Fisher, and had 
been discharged. He had written the 
check and letter himself. 


ST. LOUIS MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Association a detailed report 
of the Tri-State convention was rendered 
by E. Hohengarten, who said he made it 
clear that the St. Louis association would 
not favor an affiliation of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America with any 
other organization of the baking industry. 

The proposed St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Buying Association has gaused a great 
deal of interest. The hall was filled with 
bakers anxious to get information about 
the new buying plan. President Michael 
Hoffman, who presided, urged closer co- 
operation among members of the trade. 
Charles Stehle and C. Striederman ad- 
dressed the meeting along the same lines. 
Three new members were admitted to 
membership. 


OLD BAKERY TORN DOWN 


The Leonhard Bros. bakery and con- 
fectionery building, St. Louis, which has 
been a landmark for 75 years, has been 
wrecked. The business was founded by 
Conrad Leonhard, who died in 1903, and 
was one of the best-known bakers in the 
West. In 1905 the business passed into 
the hands of H. G. Goerner, and is now 
being managed by his two sons, Bates J. 
and H. G. Goerner. Another son, F. N., 
will become connected with the business 
after the firm moves into its new building 
on North Eighth Street. 

FEDERAL SYSTEM LEASES PROPERTY 

Announcement has been made that the 
Federal System of Bakeries has taken 
some long leases on St. Louis property, 
with a view to establishing a number of 
bakeries in that city The first store to 
be opened will be in the West End, at 
Delmar and Hamilton avenues. Another 
is to be opened at Wellston, a suburb, 
and a lease has been taken on 608 North 
Broadway. W. W. Gunkel will be St. 
Louis manager for the System. 

BAKERY NOTES 

S. Cohen has opened a bakery at 5615 
Easton Avenue. 

C. Watts has opened a bakery at 847 
Aubert Avenue. 

George Sams has opened a bakery at 
2319 Whittie Street. 

Henry Peters opened a bakery at 5700 
Natural Bridge Road. 

William Seibt has moved his bakery to 
3155 Cherokee Street. 

A. Schoepple has sold his bakery, 1403 
Belt Avenue, to H. Meyer. 

Christ Helmers has bought the J. Renz 
bakery, 3854 Louisiana Street. 

J. Keller is operating the Rickling 
bakery, 4403 Virginia Avenue. 

J. Conners has bought the Lorenz bak- 
ery, Fifteenth and Market streets. 

B. Kussle is operating the bakery of 
A. Ginoser, at 3728 Fairview Avenue. 

The bakery of T. G. Overmeyer, 4417 
Fair Avenue, burned, with $4,000 loss. 

R. Horn succeeds E. Meyer in the 
baking business at 4403 Athlone Street. 

A. Ginoser has bought the bakery of 
J. Harms, Nebraska and Franke streets. 

J. Steinbrumm has bought the bakery 
of A. Hitzlaus, 980 North Sarah Street. 

M. Klingler has bought the bakery of 
P. Rudolph, 3201 South Grand Avenue. 

Samuel Burdenwein has opened a bak- 
ery at 1302 South Vandeventer Avenue. 

C. Hamann, operating a sag at 5800 
Easton Avenue, has sola to M. Heidland. 

J. Gluck has opened the King’s High- 
way bakeshop, at 1251 King’s Highway. 

Fred Toensjost is now conducting the 
Maplewood bakery, 7436 Maple Boule- 
vard, 

Fred Ketlenacker succeeds E. Zoeller in 
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the baking business at 3022 Kossuth Av- 
enue. 

J. Hartman succeeds V. Vogelweid in 
the baking business at 2457 Salisbury 
Street. 

W. Goeltz has moved his bakery from 
2908 South Broadway to 3142 Cherokee 
Street. 

The Baumnester bakery, St. Louis and 
Newstead avenues, -has been sold to E. 
Luther, 

A. Vortmeier has disposed of his bak- 
ery, 4827 St. Louis Avenue, to Joseph 
Lockinger. 

Machtler’s grocery, 4101 Nebraska 
Street, is now manufacturing its own 
bakery goods. 

F., Mancuso, operating a bakery at 
825 Biddle Street, has filed articles of 
incorporation. 

Herman Blutel, formerly a baker in 
North St. Louis, has opened a shop at 
Webster Grove. 

Mrs. M. Butts has closed her bakery 
on North Grand Avenue, and gone to 
Bloomington, IIl. 

Theodore Obermeyer has reopened the 
bakery at 4417 Fair Street, formerly con- 
ducted by E. Zipp. 

J. F. Beckman, 4259 Chouteau Avenue, 
is having his bakeshop overhauled and 
adding another brick oven. 

S. Mayer, foreman at the Dozier bak- 
ery, has bought the bakery of Mendel 
Bros., 5416 Wren Avenue. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
added four more new stores to its retail 
grocery chain in St. Louis. 

John Doepke is now operating the bak- 
ery formerly owned by the late H. Rein- 
heimer, 1301 Wyoming Street. 

Clarence Hummel, 4306 Maffitt Avenue, 
is installing a new oven, overhauling his 
plant, and adding new store fixtures. 

Joseph Klipfel, who recently sold his 
bakery in North St. Louis, has bought a 
farm near Piggott, Ark., which he will 
occupy. 

Fred Bittner has closed his bakery on 
St. Louis Avenue, and moved to Glasgow 
Avenue, where he has opened a first-class 
retail bakery. 


Three burglars entered one of the 
stores of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., St. Louis, ana relieved the collector 
of a bag containing $8,000. 

F. C, Vollmer has opened a branch 
bakery at 7287 Manchester Avenue, in 
charge of O. Holzback, who served in 
the United States Marines. 


A. Hersche, conducting a bakery at 
2759 Accomac Street, has sold to R. Boss- 
hardt, and bought the bakery of Peter 
Schwartz, 3027 Rutger Street. 

Otto Bachmann, operating a bakery at 
Utah and Lemp streets, has sold to G. 
Nersser, Jr., who was in the baking busi- 
ness at 3124 Cherokee Street. 

The American Pretzel Co., operating 
the largest pretzel bakery in St. Louis, is 
now equipped to manufacture 500,000 
sanitary ice cream cones daily. 

Hans Swingel, formerly connected with 
a St. Louis grocery concern in the ca- 
pacity of manager, has entered the bak- 
ing business on Easton Avenue. 

The Hufnagel bakery, 18422 South 
Eleventh Street, which was closed by the 
proprietor on account of sickness, has 
been reopened by Joseph Fritz. 

The bakery of Freund Bros. Co., 915 
Soulard Street, is undergoing extensive 
improvements. This company is a sub- 
sidiary of the American Baking Co. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
added two more stores to its chain in 
St. Louis, located at Twenty-eighth and 
Hebert and Twenty-third and Dodier. 

John R. Moran, cashier of the bakery 
at 605 Market Street, operated by the 
John R. Thompson restaurant & Baking 
Co., has disappeared with $800 of the 
firm’s money. 

The Manewel Bakery Co., of St. Louis, 
which took over the Heidland Baking 
Co., Page and Walton avenues, has in- 
troduced Sally-Ann bread, formerly made 
at the East St. Louis plant of the com- 
pany. 

An analysis of sugar bought by some 
of the bakers here from a local concern 
showed indications of having been adul- 
terated. An analysis made by the city 
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health department showed that it con- 
tained 11.6 per cent corn meal. 

An ordinance B cactiry eg for the licens- 
ing of the 25 bakeries in East St. Louis, 
at $50 a year, has been passed by the 
city council, In the past the bakers have 
paid only the oe a merchants’ license 
when selling products not their own make 
at their retail shops. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Cellar bakeries in Philadelphia may 
be forced to close, as the result of a bill 
just approved by Governor Sproul, pro- 
ge | for the regulation of bakeries by 
the department of labor and industry. 
The provision which hits the cellar bak- 
eries hardest, and the one which may 
force the closing, requires. at least 2,000 
cubic feet of fresh air per man in that 
part of the bakery where persons are 
employed. 

There is hardly a cellar bakery in 
Philadelphia, and very few throughout 
the state, which meets this requirement, 
and it is doubtful if the bakers doing 
small neighborhood business can afford 
to have their places altered to conform 
to the new law. To meet the require- 
ments, it would be necessary for most of 
the cellar bakers to move to ground-floor 
shops, but on account of the heavy ex- 
pense involved in such a change, it is not 
believed that many will survive under 
the new law. 

Because of the increasing strictness of 
legislation governing bakers, and the 
even greater increase of overhead charges, 
many cellar bakeries have gone out of 
business in the last few years. There are 
still in existence, however, more than 500. 
Comparatively few now bake bread in 
cellars, the majority of underground bak- 
ers confining their activities to pastry. 

The new law also provides a standard 
for building floors and walls, and pro- 
vides that all utensils, containers and 
machines shall be kept clean and sanitary. 
It also prohibits the employment of per- 
sons with communicable diseases or skin 
afflictions, and requires the department of 
labor and industry to issue certificates 
permitting the operation of bakeries that 
comply with the law. Violators are liable 
to fines of $10 to $25 and revocation of 
the certificate. 

The bill, which gives bakers until July 
1, 1920, to complete alterations, is re- 
garded by physicians and the larger deal- 
ers as a big step forward in sanitation 
and clean bread. All of the big bakeries 
in Philadelphia assert that their ventila- 
tion facilities more than meet the require- 
ments of the new bili, and that no altera- 
tions of their plants will be necessary. 


MASTER BAKERS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


The monthly meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Business Association of Phila- 
delphia was held at Teutonia Hall, 1701 
Woodstock Street, with President Orth- 
wein in the chair, and a large attendance 
of members. Five new members were ad- 
mitted to membership, and the organiza- 
tion is now conducting an active mem- 
bership campaign. 

The Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Associa- 
tion sent an invitation to attend a kaffee 
klatch, to be held by the ladies at the 
Philadelphia Schutzenpark. Secretary 
Fred Leiser was instructed to send no- 
tices to all members to attend this outing. 
The Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Association 
is an active auxiliary organization, and 
has started a drive to increase its mem- 
bership. - 

MULGREW BAKERY CO. PLANT IN OPERATION 

The Mulgrew Bakery Co.’s new plant 
at South and Pitt streets; Carlisle, Pa., 
is in operation, and is conceded to be one 
of the finest in the Cumberland valley. 
Its equipment is the last word in ma- 
chinery for the baking of bread, being 
automatic throughout. 

The company has placed on the streets 
three large motor-trucks and _ several 
wagons. No bread is sold to consumers 
at the plant, but only through grocers. 

BAKERY NOTES 

C. W. Stewart, Donora, has closed his 
bakery. 

Evans Bros. have built a new bakery 
at Pitcairn. 

The*bakery of Philip Schwartz, McKees 
Rocks, burned, with $10,000 loss. 

H. J. Shulze will erect a bakery at 
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500 Gearing Avenue, Pittsburgh, to cost 
$20,000. 

Hart Bros. bakers at Connellsville, 
have completed a modern plant at a cost 
of $15,000. ; : 

The new plant of Cook Bros., Windber, 
is in operation under the name of the 
Sanitary bakery. 

The initial bakery of the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries has been opened at 835 
penn Street, Reading. 

Charles Prezel, of Pittsburgh, has 
leased the bakery of Oscar Albert on 
Knox Avenue, Monessen. 

Fred Rindfuss, formerly with P. Cal- 
ictri, Charleroi, has bought the bakery 

¢ Frank Ivorek, at Roscoe. 

The Waldo Baking Co. has opened a 
shop in the Weirich Building, on West 

estnut Street, Washington. 

c. T. Kepner, C. A. Thomas and John 
Baur, Jr., have applied for a charter for 
Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville. 

}. H. Steiner has opened a bakery at 
13 North Ninth Street, Reading, to be 
known as the White House New System 
B ikery. 

J. F. Schallert, C. R. Bonnett and A. 
p. Angney, of Pittsburgh, have applied 
for the incorporation of the Wentzel 
Baking Co. 

Thomas J. Green has opened two retail 
bakeries in Harrisburg, one at 204 North 
Third Street and the other at 20 South 
Fourth Street. 

Danti Zoutina, Scottsdale, has sold his 

kery and grocery store and moved to 
Davistown, Pa., where he will engage in 
the same business. 

The Curtisville (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
ipplied for a charter. Those interested 
n the company are S. H. Herskovitz, J. 
Broidy and S. Kisilinsky. 

L. M. Bricker and W. E. Bushey, of 
Lemoyne, have bought the Sobers bakery, 
South Bethlehem. Ralph Sotzing, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, will be manager. 


E. A. Lagneaux, proprietor of the 
Commercial bakery, Uniontown, has sold 


out to Hector Moromont, of Point 
Marion. Mr, Lagneaux will return to 
Belgium. 


J. S. Prendergast, formerly advertising 
manager for the Read Machinery Co., 
York, has returned from over-sea duty 
with the A. E. F. and is again occupying 
his old position, 

The Ivan B. Nordhem Co., Pittsburgh, 
has insured its 141 employees jn a sum 
equal to one year’s salary, payable in 
monthly installments, after death, with 
an additional funeral benefit of $150. 


Charters have been issued to the United 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, with $200,000 
capital stock, Louis Gordon president, 
and the Co-operative Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, $25,000 capital, S. Fingerett presi- 
dent. 

Franklin Wentzel, the oldest active 
merchant and baker at Braddock, has 
sold out to John F. Schallert and C. R. 
Bonnett, formerly connected with the 
Peerless Biscuit Co. Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Wentzel has moved to Swissvale, Pa. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


The bakery trade is active, and signs 
‘f good business are the establishment of 
. number of new concerns and the buy- 

g of new equipment by old-established 
bakeries. Bakery supply houses say that 

he industry is in a healthy condition. 

A contributing factor of importance is 
that, while usually in the early fall home- 

iking is at the off-peak of the year, this 
car there are so very many unfavorable 
onditions that the inclination of families 
o buy bread rather than to bake it at 
ome is perhaps greater than in former 
years. Another factor not to be over- 
ooked is the vigorous means which the 
master bakers’ of Baltimore have taken 
n the last few weeks to stimulate trade 
a the neighborhood bakers espe- 
clay, 

The reason why the baker has not been 
subjected to so much unjust criticism as 
usual is that the majority of people 
know and realize that his margin of profit 
is not only relatively much less than that 
of other tradesmen, but it is now smaller 
than during the war, and materially be- 


low that of the pre-war period. 
A short time ago it seemed that, unless 
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bread prices were increased, the baker 
could not continue to do business except 
at a loss. Since then there has been a 
decline in flour prices, which has given 
some relief. The readjustment that is 
impending may bring further relief, but 
in view of the fact that lower raw ma- 
terial } grocy instantly breed a popular 
demand for lower bread prices, it is ques- 
tionable if that remedy will be of much 
avail. 

The price of flour and bread is being 
made an issue with some politicians in 
Baltimore. They believe the unrest in 
labor circles can be alleviated if flour can 
be produced in this country at the same 
price that it is being sold in London, 
where they claim bread is cheaper than 
in Baltimore. They say the 5c loaf must 
be restored. 

A prominent politician says: “It would 
be an easy matter for the government to 
pay the farmer $2.26 bu for wheat and 
sell it to the miller at 31.25, the loss to 
be sustained by the government, this loss 
to be made up through taxation, and dur- 
ing the reconstruction period the masses 
would be able to purchase bread at a 
reasonable price. The government would 
have entire supervision of the wheat dis- 
tributed at the reduced price to the mill- 
ers. In turn, the government would have 
to fix the price of flour, and the baker 
purchasing the flour from the miller 
would have to agree to supply the con- 
sumer with a loaf of bread that would 
be in keeping with the reduced price of 
flour acquired by the bakers.” 


BAKERY NOTES 

The Meade bakery, 1107-17 Asquith 
Street, has had the exterior and interior 
of its plant painted. 

Henry Thomas, 1008 North Gay Street, 
has added a dough mixer and a complete 
automatic flour-handling outfit. 

A. Schlag, 830 East Eager Street, is 
erecting a one-story brick garage to house 
his automobile delivery equipment. 

The E. H. Koester bakery, West Lex- 
ington Street, is erecting a two-story 
steel and concrete garage, 60x85, to house 
its 40 auto-trucks. 

The Fleischmann Co. had one of the 
most attractive floats in the Labor Day 
parade at Baltimore, carrying the banner 
“Eat More Bread. Bread Is Your Best 
Friend.” 

The offices of the City Baking Co., in 
the Equitable Building, are being over- 
hauled and rearranged, two rooms being 
fitted up for the use of President Charles 
Schmidt. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., having out- 
grown its quarters at 401 American 
Building, has moved to 612 Water Street, 
where it secured a three-story brick 
building. 

The White bakery, Hanover and Berry 
streets, owned by the City Baking Co., 
has completed a_ one-story fireproof 
garage, 120x60, to be used also as a re- 
pair shop. 

Ray Childs is now operating the bak- 
ery at 3021 Eastern Avenue which had 
been closed for over a year. He has had 
the exterior and interior painted, and all 
windows screened. 

The Maryland Pie Co., 823-825 West 
Saratoga Street, is rearranging and en- 
larging its offices, and will add a new 
packing and shipping department. The 
delivery equipment also will be strength- 
ened. 

The first public-view shop of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries in this city has 
been opened at 216 Eutaw Street, under 
the management of Otto Braucker and 
William Feterolf. Another will be in- 
stalled at 411 West Lexington Street. 


Harry Pratt, Jr., formerly connected 
with the bakery of the J. D. Williams 
Co., Scranton, Pa., is now superintendent 
of. Meade’s bakery, 1107-17 Asquith 
Street. He was at one time connected 
with the U. P. Baking Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Advertising of oven products is being 
kept up by the big bakers here on bill- 
boards and streetcars. A factor in the 
trade baking cake is the emphasizing 
that products that go to make up cake 
are real eggs, pure butter, cane sugar 
and pure milk. 

The Ward Baking Co., 410-414 South 
Hanover Street, has inaugurated an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign to stimu- 
late sales on the seven new varieties of 


cake added to its bakery products. 
Eight new auto-trucks have ort 
the delivery equipment, six at Baltimore 
and two at Washington, D. C. 

Wade Gardner, proprietor of Gard- 
ner’s bakery, 117-119 South Paca Street, 
is building one of the finest cake bakeries 
in this section on the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Preston Street, at a cost of 
about $100,000. The building will be 
three stories, of stucco construction and 
white-tile interior finish. It will contain 
three ovens and a complete outfit of ma- 
chinery for making cake, which will be 
the only product manufactured. The 
plant is expected to be finished by No- 
vember, and will have a capacity of about 
15 tons of cake daily. 

The City Baking Co., operating the 
Rice bakery, on Gay Street, has bought 
property on Front Street, 174x150, on 
which it is building a four-story con- 
crete and steel addition. The new build- 
ing will be 120x60, and will contain an 
entire automatic bread-making outfit to 
be installed by the Joseph Baker’s Sons’ 
Co., Ltd., which also has the contract for 
a 100-foot travelling oven. Two draw 
plates will be installed. In the new addi- 
tion will be located the packing and ship- 
ping room. The improvements will rep- 
resent an investment of $300,000. 


Fred A. Mueller, 1716 East Biddle 
Street, has rearranged his wholesale bak- 
ery. A two-story brick addition, 30x40, 
has been erected, the first floor being used 
for machinery and the second for a 
doughroom and storage facilities. Lock- 
er-rooms, etc., have been provided for 
the employees on the second floor. The 
interior has been painted white, and all 
windows and doors screened. A _ white- 
tile bread oven is among the improve- 
ments, and another will be added- this 
fall. The room formerly occupied for 
making up has been added to the oven- 
room. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Brockton (Mass.) Bread Co., or- 
ganized by the combination of the bak- 
eries of Benicci Bros. and Rolli Bros., 
has built a modern shop equipped with 
two dough mixers, dough brake, flour 
sifting and blending outfit, divider, 
rounder-up, molder, four ovens and other 
necessary bread equipment. It specializes 
in Italian and French bread, and also 
manufactures other bakery products, and 
uses 10 auto-trucks and a number of 
wagons for delivery, consuming about 200 
bbls of flour weekly. 

The Puritan Bakeries, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Boston, with $500,000 
capital stock, by J. A. O’Brien, E. M. 
Martin and H. P. L. Partridge. 

The Grocers’ Food Co., bakers, has 
been incorporated at Providence, R. I, 
with $51,000 capital, by Maurice and C. 
M. Robinson and D. C. Adleman. 

Cetlina Constandi is erecting a bakery 
at 187 North Main Street, Norwich, Conn. 

Abraham Recht and Nathan Goldin are 
now operating the Liberty Baking Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 

The contract has been awarded for the 
new building of the Giusti bakery, at 
Purchase and Pearl streets, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., to cost about $15,000. It 
will be of brick, with limestone trim- 
mings, steel girders and concrete floors, 
two stories, 50x75, and so constructed as 
to permit additions when needed. 

Work is well under way on the altera- 
tions to the bakery of the Walton Bak- 
ing Co. Washington and Waterford 
streets, Boston. A rotary oven has been 
installed. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Baking Co., which 
bought the plant of the C. H. Burke 
Baking Co., in that city, has put it in 
first-class condition, and increased the 
capacity to 35,000 loaves daily. 

The financial statement of the H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston, is as follows: ma- 
chinery and bo gee $78,991; cash and 
debts receivable, $229,274; investment, 
$35,100; manufactures and merchandise, 
$483,998; deferred charges, $10,818; good- 
will, $50,000; total assets, $888,181. Lia- 
bilities: capital stock, $800,000; accounts 
payable, $165,733; floating debt, $15,000; 
surplus and reserve, $407,448. 

The Federal System of Bakeries. has 
opened a shop at 433 Congress Street, 
Portland, Maine, under the management 
of Warner Brooks. 

L. O. Olsen is overhauling his bakery 


Edward Delorge has completed im- 
provements to his bakery at 20 Beacon 
Avenue, Biddeford, Maine. A tw 
building, 100x40, has been added 
equipped with two ovens. A dough divid- 
er, conveying outfit and molder have been 
installed, increasing the capacity to 25,000 
loaves per day. 

J. H. Gile has opened a modern bakery 
at 10 Main Street, Nashua, N. H. 

A. D. Tetrault has opened the bakery 
at 45 High Street, Somersworth, N. H,, 
which has been closed for two years, and 
installed new equipment. 

G. Simard, 384 Canal Street, Lewiston, - 
Maine, is adding another bread oven. 

R. Epstein has taken over the bakery 
of G. F. Soule, 379 Congress Street, 
Portland. 

Alfred Petersen, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Portland, Maine, is now 
devoting his entire time to his establish- 
ment at 550 Washington Avenue, East 
Deering, Maine. 

Thompson’s bakery, 225 Cumberland 
Avenue, Portland, Maine, has taken M. 
E. Walton, who formerly had charge of 
the bakery of the Shaw Grocery Co., into 
partnership. 

W. J. Carley, who operates a bakery 
in the Haywood Block, Main Street, Mil- 
ford, Mass., has opened a branch in the 
Lyceum Block. 

S. N. McWilliams has sold his baking 
business at Newburyport, Mass., to Eric 
Fern and A. J. Doyle, who will operate 
as the Fern-Doyle Co. 

John Seymour has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Saco, Maine. 

G. F. Hilton has opened a bakery at 
154 High Street, Portland, Maine. 

The People’s bakery, 209-211 Washing- 
ton Avenue, New Haven, Conn., has been 
incorporated for $6,000, 

The Stafolife Baking Co., Boston, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by H. Shuman, R. H. Marks and 
J. A. Locke. 

The Public Bakeries, Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Max Kuperberg, Levi 
Freedman, Isadore Turkanis, Elias Gold- 
berg, Josiah Gladstone, C. J. Goldman, 
Morris Gletstain, Joseph Himmel, Abra- 
ham Himmel, Edward Himmel and Wolf 
Baker. 

John P,. Sullivan, president of the 
Gahan Baking Co., Worcester, Mass., 
died at his home in Holyoke, Mass. He 
is survived by a widow and seven chil- 
dren. 

Edward Towne is erecting a bakery 
at Waterbury Center, Vt. 

John H. Murphy, of Murphy Bros., 
New Britain, Conn., has transferred the 
entire business to M. J. Murphy. 

As a step toward better bakeries in 
Lawrence, Mass., the board of health of 
that city refused to grant the petition of 
John Fischman for permission to reopen 
his bakery on Valley Street. 

G. Gunnarson, proprietor of the Star 
bakery, and the Toussaint Baking Co., of 
Berlin, N. H., received 100 per cent rat- 
ings by the local board of health. Paul 
Ramsey was rated 92.7 per cent, and 
the Cash bakery 91. 

The Smith-Carr .Baking Co.’s plant, 
Northampton, Mass., is being dismantled 
and moved to Greenfield, where the busi- 
ness will be continued, the Smith-Carr 
Co. consolidating with the Gréenfield 
Baking Co. 

J. Harry Wootrice. 


Model Bakery for Regina 


The Sanitary Bakery, Ltd., of Regina, 
Sask., of which G. M. Bell is president, 
is building what promises to be one of 
the most complete bakeries in western 
Canada. The building, which is of re- 
enforced concrete construction, will be 
60x120, two stories and basement. Two 
Peterson ovens will be installed. 

The contract for the machinery to a 
the plant has been awarded to H. H. 
Deal, Minneapolis representative of the 
Read Machinery Co. The contract covers 
a double arm, high-speed dough mixer, a 
flour blending and sifting outfit, divider, 
rounder, pee a overhead proofer, racks, 
troughs, etc. The equipment will be in- 


stalled under the supervision of the Read 


-——. 
building has yo a facilities for 
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direct unloading and | 














TESTIFIES ABOUT COSTS 


Washington Baker Shows Senate Committee 
That Drop of le Per Loaf Would Mean 
Net Loss of 7 Per Cent 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 19.—At a 
hearing of the Senate district subcom- 
mittee on the high cost of living, Charles 
I. Corby, president of the Corby Baking 
Co., was first baker to testify. The 
Corby Baking Co. also owns the Haven- 
ner Baking Co. The bakers here are now 
selling a 12-oz loaf for:7c, as compared 
with a 15-oz loaf for 5c in 1914, yet he 
explained that the cost of bread had not 
risen in proportion to the cost of flour. 

The Corby Baking Co. does a whole- 
sale business. Mr. Corby said that most 
retailers sell the 7c loaf of bread for 8c. 
He estimated their average profit at 
about 14 per cent, as compared with 25 
per cent before the war. The Food Ad- 
ministration’s prices and weights are still 
being used by the bakers in Washington. 

He testified that the Corby Baking Co. 
is capitalized at $850,000, and that the 
total investment in the company is $1,- 
500,534. He submitted to the committee 
figures which showed that his net profits 
on bread from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, 
averaged 9 per cent. For the first six 
months in 1919, he said, his bread profits 
had been approximately 11 per cent. 
During 1918 the company’s profits on 
cake showed an increase, owing to an 
unusual production, resulting in a marked 
decrease in overhead expense. 

Mr. Corby submitted figures to the 
committee showing that a decrease of 1¢ 
a loaf in the wholesale price of bread 
would mean operation of his business 
virtually without profit. Reduction of Ic 
in the wholesale price, he showed, would 
mean a net loss of approximately 7 per 
cent. 

The profits of the Havenner Baking 
Co., which was acquired by the Corby 
Baking Co. in June, 1916, have averaged 
61% per cent to date. 

Lewis ‘Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., testified that he had suffered a 
decrease in profits in 1918, despite the 
fact that his sales were greater. This 
was due to the increased cost of the sub- 
stitutes which the Food Administration 
required the bakers to use. Some of these 
increases ranged from 40 to 400 per cent, 
he explained, and paper in which the 
bread is wrapped has increased from 300 
to 400 per cent in price. 

J. Harny Woorrmeer. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Steam Roller”; No. 110,375. Owner, 
B. L. Johnson & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Used on cones and cakes. 

“Silver Cup”; No. 116,407. Owner, 
Cable Draper Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Used on bread. 

“Doughboys”; No. 117,563. Owner, 
Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, 
Inc., New York. Used on doughnuts. 

“Pin Moneys”; No. 117,840. Owner, 
Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Used on macaroni and spaghetti. 

“Crest”; No. 119,407. Owner, G. G. 
Cornwell & Son, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Used on ice-cream. cones. 

“Kiddee,” and five radiating triangles; 
No. 119,567. Owner, Liberty Biscuit Co., 
Allston, Mass. Used on ice-cream cones. 

“Eventually”; No. 120,018. Owner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on bread. 





Street Accident 

A suit pending before the circuit court 
in St. Louis seeks recovery against the 
J. Hahn Bakery Co., of that city, for 
death of a child struck by one of the 
company’s delivery teams. 

The case has been tried once, resulting 
in a verdict in favor of the defendant 
company. This verdict was set aside by 
the trial judge on the ground that the 
evidence established a claim in favor of 
the child’s parents. A new trial was or- 
dered. The defendant appealed to the 
St. Louis court of appeals, and that 
tribunal has affirmed the action of the 
lower court in granting a new trial. 

It is held by the higher court that the 
evidence would sustain a finding that the 
fatal accident was caused by negligence 


of defendant’s driver in driving fast and 
without maintaining a reasonably careful 
lookout for children in the street. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Eastern Bakers Plan Improvements 

The Consumers’ Baking -Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is having plans prepared for an 
alteration of its plant, and will install 
additional ovens. 

The Anthony Baking Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., will remodel its plant and make 
extensive alterations. 

The plant of the Sunburst Baking Co., 
Paterson, N. J., is nearing completion. 
This company is a grocers’ organization. 

Plans have been prepared for altering 
the bakery of Kornhoff Bros., Garfield, 
N. J., involving oven expansion, ete. 

The new bakery of Widman Bros., 
Spring Valley, N. Y., is practically com- 
pleted, and the plant is in operation. 

The Arvidson Baking Co. is having 
plans drawn for a three-oven bakery to 
be erected at Worcester, Mass. It will 
be large enough to provide for future 
expansion. 

M. D. Gravatt will build a small bakery 
at Bradley Beach, N. J. 

The architect work for all these shops 
is being done by the McCormick Co., Inc. 





Hohback Bakery, Pendleton, Oregon 

One of the most complete small bak- 
eries in the West is that of Otto Hoh- 
bach, at Pendleton, Oregon. Equipped 
with practically every modern conven- 
ience and mechanical device of the big 
bakery, except a travelling oven, this 
small plant has an _ efficiency little 
dreamed of by his “big brother.” The 
interior of shop is 18x31 feet to the 
front of oven, and contains a complete 
bread make-up unit, including divider, 
rounder, proofer and molder; a mixer, 
with flour blender, flour hopper scale and 
water scale tank; pan-cleaning machine, 
bread wrapper and cake mixer. Every- 
thing has a place,.and everything must 
be in its place. 

A large patent oven, with white tile 
front, does the baking. The interior of 
the shop is finished in white enamel 
throughout, and is kept scrupulously 
clean at all times. The cake department 
is in a small alcove off the main bakery. 

This plant turns out approximately 
3,000 loaves daily the year round, and 
employs only two men. Seven years ago 
Otto Hohbach landed in Pendleton look- 
ing for a job as a journeyman baker. 
For a short time he worked in another 
small bakery there, but decided the op- 





















Interior View of the Model Shop of Otte Hohbach, at Pendieton, Oregon 
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rtunity for something better was at 

d, ith his brother he rented a shop 
which containel an old Dutch oven, 
bought a sack of flour with what re- 
mained of his small cash balance, and 
started baking. With “Quality Bread” as 
his motto and constant attention to busi- 
ness, he has built a business that brooks 
no shipping from any of the surrounding 
cities. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.utH, Mrinn., Sept. 18.—Local bak- 
ers are bullish on flour, and the majority 
of them have supplies booked to the 60- 
day selling limit of mills. Some have 
been slow in placing contracts, consider- 
ing prices too high and fearful of get- 
ting caught, in case of a break. But late 
sentiment seems to have changed. It be- 
gins to look as if present prices will seem 
low later on, judging by the draggy 
wheat movement and stiff premiums paid 
for the better grade of spring wheat. 
Purchases by bakers are mostly of pat- 
ent. Jobbers have been moderate buyers 
to meet the call of grocers covering fam- 
ily trade. Mills are not pressing busi- 
ness. 

Demand for rye flour has ruled quiet, 
but may improve later when buyers re- 
place run-down stocks. Until lately there 
was no outside interest, just local. Busi- 
ness was hardly worth mentioning. If 
the eastern trade comes in for supplies, 
trade is due to pick up. 

Duluth city commissioners last week 
passed an ordinance making it a violation 
for retail stores to open before 8:30 a.m. 
This hit the bakeries doing a retail busi- 
ness. A case comes up Sept. 19, to test 
its validity. 

Consumption of bread continues good, 
and business with bakeries is reported 
very satisfactory. The lic loaf is the 
big seller with the public. The big tour- 
ist travel this summer caused hotels, 
boats and restaurants to feed a large 
number of people, a fact reflected in the 
bakery trade. With the season closed, 
bakers catering to this class of business 
will show a falling off in sales, Even at 
that, the bakers as a whole have no com- 
plaint to offer. F. G. Cartson. 





Retail Bakers’ Convention 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all retail 
bakers to attend the second annual con- 
vention of the association to be held in 
Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 

In a letter to the trade, President Lipp 






September 24, 1919 


urges all retail bakers to be present. He 
mentions that it will be a profitable in- 
vestment, as the programme arranged 
for will prove of great interest to the 
trade. The coming convention is a vital 
one. The bakery business is in a serious 
situation nationally. The war has ceased, 
but the problems have not lessened; rath- 
er exchanged for greater problems. Every 
industry is being challenged, and indus- 
try as a whole is under suspicion and be- 
ing regulated. We need organization of 
national scope. We have functioned the 
past year and we can do the same for 
many years if proper support is given, 
and the record of the association is such 
that all the various groups of retail bak- 
ers should willingly add their membership 
and their portion of the finances to sup- 
port the future officers in the activities 
they are called upon to undertake for 
the trade. 

The committee of arrangements has 
planned a very good programme, and 
among the speakers will be John Roden- 
burg, who will speak on “A Bigger Field 
for You”; Charles J. Kremer, whose topic 
will be “Neighborhood Advertising—An 
Experience”; E. C. Lobenherz, who will 
speak on “Stunts—They Tickle the Cash 
Register.” Another number on the pro- 
gramme is “Our Service for the Retail- 
er,” by a member of the Fleischmann 
Bureau. 





Pennsylvania Standard Weight Bill 

Commenting on the reason why the 
governor of Pennsylvania vetoed the 
standard weight bill, a prominent baker 
of that state writes: 

“I have been looking for some one else 
to make coraments on tne excuse given by 
the governor, but none has come forth. 
From what I have been able to learn, 
the reason given is not correct, and the 
main reason was that the attorney for a 
line of chain stores is the governor’s pub- 
lic service commissioner, and it was 
through his influence that the bill was 
vetoed. 

“By not having any standard weight 
to go by, it gives the chain stores a chance 
to say that their bread sells for 5c, 6c 
or Te per loaf, and with lots of people a 
loaf of bread simply means any kind of 
a loaf.” 





Bakeries recently . opened: Herman 
Bluthel, Webster Grove, Mo; J. Gluck, 
1251 King’s Highway, St. Louis; A. D. 
Tetrault, Somersworth, N. H; Mayor & 
Sellinger, Greenville, Miss; Spalding & 
Bocth, Louisiana, Mo; Bakerite Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 
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\t a wedding recently, when the clergy- 
man asked the bride, “Wilt thou have 
this man to be thy wedded. husband?” 
she, with a modesty which lent her beauty 
in additional grace, replied, “If you 
please.” —Laiies’ Home Journal. 

* * 


‘Two piles of apples lay on the ground. 
One contained a large-sized and rosy 
election; the fruit of the other was green 
ind small. 

“Large on the top, sir, and small at 
he bottom?” inquired the new assistant 
if his master, as he prepared to fill a 
varrel, 

“Certainly not!’ replied the farmer, 
virtuously. “Honesty is the best policy, 
ny boy. Put the little apples at the top, 
ind the large ones at the bottom.” 

The assistant complied. His master 
was evidently as green as his greenest 
fruit. : 

“Is the barrel full, my lad?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Yes,” answered the assistant. 

“Good,” said the farmer. “Now turn 
it upside down and label it!” 

——Western Horticulturist. 
* . 


A bashful curate found the young 
ladies in the parish too helpful. At last 
it became so embarrassing that he left. 

Not long afterwards he met the curate 
who had succeeded him. 

“Well,” he asked, “how do you get on 
with the ladies?” 

“Oh, very well indeed,” said the other. 
“There is safety in numbers, you know.” 

“Ah!” was the instant reply. “I only 
found it in exodus !” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Colonel (a great sufferer with corns); 
“Look here, sergeant, I believe you have 
a man named Smith, who is a chiropo- 
dist?” 

Sergeant: “Misinformed, sir—’e’s 
Church of England.” —Tit-Bits. 
* * 

“What does my little man want to buy 
today—sweets?” asked the kindly shop- 
keeper, as the little boy entered. 

“You bet I do,” was the reply, “but 
I’ve got to buy soap!” —Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Dear old auntie had been invited to the 
social gathering in the new garden sub- 
urb. While she didn’t “hold with these 
new-fangled ideas,” she always prided 
herself ‘on being slap-bang up to date in 
all new developments—social, intellectual, 
and domestic. When she arrived the 
nieces were waiting to greet her. 

“Halloa, auntie, here you are! We're 
so glad you were able to come. We’re 
going to have something new tonight. 
We're going to have tableaux vivants.” 

“Yes, I know—I know!” replied the 
old dear. “I could smell ‘em as I was 
coming along. I do hope they’ll be as 
crisp as those we had at Cousin Hen- 
ry’s!” — Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Floorwalker: “What can I do for you, 
madam ?” 

Shopper: “I don’t quite know what I 
want, but it’s to be a birthday present 
for my husband.” 

Floorwalker: “May I ask how long 
you’ve been married, madam? It is al- 
ways of assistance to have such informa- 
tion.” 

Shopper: “Dear me! It must be get- 
ting on to 15 years.” 

Floorwalker: “Bargain Department 
downstairs, madam.” —Clippings. 

* * 


“Er—er—some of the facetious gentle- 
men in the congregation,” said the min- 
ister, as the deacons prepared to take up 
the collection, “have a in the habit of 


dropping trouser buttons into the plate. 








Might I that, in view of a recent 
arrival at vicarage, they substitute 
safety pins for the time being?” 

—Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. - 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED, BY MINNESOTA MILL NEAR 
Twin Cities, miller, two second millers, 
packers, Address 2572, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

HEAD MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
charge of 6500-bbl] mill in the Southwest; 
modern plant. Address 5686, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er or bolter in large country mill; give all 
particulars in first letter. Address 2577, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ALL- 
around office man by 600-bbl mill; office in 
Minneapolis; good opportunity for right 
man, Address 2587, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
and one for Iowa; these men must be as 
good as the best in their respective states; 
can offer good proposition to the right 
men. Address Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 





WANTED—SALESMEN WHO CAN SELL 
quality flour, Pennsylvania territory, estab- 
lished trade; state age, qualifications, sal- 
ary expected to start; all replies treated 
strictly confidential. Baldwin Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED, BY SPRING WHEAT MILL, AN 
A No. 1 salesman for its best Wisconsin 
territory; have large representation and 
making rapid progress; salesman must 
possess ability above the average. Ad- 
dress 2569, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HIGH-GRADE 
SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


A leading spring, hard winter wheat, 
rye and corn mill of large capacity, 
exceptionally well located, desires a 
high-class, well experienced sales- 
manager to take charge of sales de- 
partment of its wheat mill, organize 
its selling force, figure cost of pro- 
duction; a man acquainted with the 
trade throughout central and eastern 
territory. The mill is located in city 
of large population. Position is an 
exceptionally good one. All corre- 
spondence considered strictly confi- 
dential. Give references and experi- 
ence. Salary no object if right man 
can be had. Address “Competent 
Sales-Manager,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able to 
turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter, Address 2579, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


We want an assistant sales- 
manager for our wheat mill re- 
cently constructed, modern in 
every way, with capacity of 
1,000 to 1,200 bbls daily, located 
in a desirable city; applicant 
must come well recommended, 
be able to promote sales and 
thoroughly understand up-to- 
date office details as to sales; 
give reference, age, and how 
long engaged in milling; all cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. 
Address “Assistant Manager,’’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE NORTHWEST- 
ern spring wheat mill, two first-class ex- 
perienced salesmen for the state of Wis- 
consin; prefer men familiar with that ter- 
ritory; liberal compensation to right men. 
Address 2565, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL DESIRES 
to engage services of salesman to act as 
Illinois state representative; this is a big 
job, requires resourceful, energetic, de- 
pendable man who knows business thor- 
oughly. Address in confidence 2567, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AGGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL 
has an opening for one or perhaps two 
capable, experienced salesmen in Ohio; 
good opening for successful, high-class 
salesman with good salary to start and 
unlimited opportunity for the future. Ad- 
dress 2552, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS MILLING  S8U- 
perintendent for our two mills of 1,000 
bbis capacity; we want a men who is 
capable of taking full charge of the manu- 
facturing end of our business and showing 
best results; we want to hear from men 
who have proved themselves competent to 
fill such a position; none other need apply. 
Address Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


1,000-bbl Ohio mill, specializing 
in spring and Kansas hard 
flours, wants reliable, energetic 
salesmen on straight salary and 
expense basis, to cover the fol- 
lowing territory: 


New York, west of Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania, east of Phila- 
delphia, 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre 
territory. 

West Virginia. 

Southern New England. 


Experienced men familiar with 
the territory preferred. A sal- 
ary adequate to secure good men 
will be paid. 


The Mansfield Milling Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS HEAD MILLER 


to take charge of 100-bbl country mill; 
must be industrious and competent; mar- 
ried man preferred; free house, electric 
lighted, close to mill; opportunity to raise 
chickens; good school; place must be seen 
to be appreciated; steady work year round; 
excellent place to save money. J. M, 
Danelz Mercantile Co., Benson, Minn. 


CORN MILL MANAGER 


Large western milling concern 
operating a corn milling unit as 
a part of its business, will con- 
sider engaging an experienced 
corn mill manager to take com- 
plete charge of that department. 
The mill has large capacity and 
manufactures a full line of corn 
products. Is so located that 
trade can be developed in any 
district. Successful applicant 
must know every department of 
corn milling, be an experienced 
executive and have a successful 
record in the merchandising end 
of the business. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the 
right man. There will be no dif- 
ficulty about agreeing on com- 
pensation if the man we want 
presents himself. All corre- 
spondence will be treated as 
strictly confidential. Address 
587, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—COMPETENT MILLER, TO 


take charge of 50-bbl flour mill, electric 
power; must be competent judge of wheat, 
capable of getting best results as to qual- 
ity and percentage and keep mill in proper 
repair; middle-aged married man of good 
character and first-class references pre- 
ferred; good salary, permanent position; 
send references and give full particulars in 
first letter; must be ready to commence 
work Oct. 1, 1919. Address Buffalo Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, Wyo. 


. 








pene ype Bg vii BY EXP 

miller; seven in present posi- 

tion in charge of skeat of 2,500 bbis ca- 
pacity; first-class references, Address Box 
160, Knoxville, Tenn, 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH 10 YEARS’ 
flour experience as salesman and sales- 
manager desires to make immediate new 
arrangements. Address 2580, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN, 
with sales and executive ability; last posi- 
tion held as commercia] manager with a 
1,000-bbl mill; am 26 years old, married; 
best of references. Address 2541, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST-CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND TRAF- 
fic man, one who can buy grain and sell 
its products, wishes position as manager 
of 200- to 300-bbl flour mill or responsible 
position in office of large, progressive mill, 
Address 2591, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, i 











BY COMPETENT MIDDLE-AGED MILLER, 
to take charge of mill of 500 bbis capacity 
or upward, grinding hard or soft wheat: 
at present running 2,500-bbl mill; will 
arrange for interview with reliable firm 
and guarantee results in keeping with the 
highest standard of milling. Address 
“Flour Miller,” 1017 South Seventh Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH A 
first-class Kansas mill.as representative in 
Indiana and southern Illinois; would ac- 
cept a proposition either on salary or 
commission, with drawing account; have 
exceptional record as salesman and sales- 
manager and can deliver the goods; best of 
references. Address 2559, care Northwest. 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





_ 





BY A SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS AND ENER- 
getic man of 40, position as mechanical 
superintendent in a good flour or cereal 
mill; would invite correspondence with 
any one who would appreciate the services 
of one who has had a life experience in 
the building of mills, elevators and all 
kinds of structural work; am employed 
at present and have been so for over five 
years by one of the leading flour and cereal 
milling companies, but for specific reasons, 
which I will gladly explain, am desirous 
of making a change; have a practical and 
thorough knowledge of flour and cereal 
milling and have no hesitation in saying 
that I can make good. Address 2578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition, For fuller particulars 
write R. B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXCEPTIONAL MILLING OPPORTUNITY 
—$80,000 will buy splendidly located south- 
ern Minnesota mill, 600 bbis capacity, with 
room for expansion; on transit basis, Min- 
neapolis to Chicago, ample wheat supplies 
from all terminals; buildings in excellent 
condition, brick construction, electric pow- 
er, ample warehouse room; a real oppor- 
tunity for any wide-awake organization; 
only cash or bankable paper will be con- 
sidered. Address 2589, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
ROLLER MILLS 


Coast Line Railroad, 60 miles 
Twin Cities, 100-bbl capacity 
and 20,000 bus; also handle all 
fuel used at town, and territory 
fs first-class; complete with 
eight-room residence, $28,000. 


FLOUR MILL, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND WATER WORKS 


Town 1,500, completely equipped 
Allis mill; 125 bbls capacity; 
city lighting, water power, con- 
crete dam, feed and dray line, 
20,000 bus grain storage with 
trackage; large dividends; owner 
retiring. 


BUSINESS EXCHANGE COMPANY, 
316 Exchange Bank Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 
capacity 200 bbis daily, situated in the 
city of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; popu- 
lation 75,000; mill in first-class running 
order and has always made money, with 
good established trade; plenty of hard 
spring wheat available at all times; ele- 
vator capacity 110,000 bus; good ware- 
houses with capacity of 10,000 bbis; own 
railway sidings connected with three 
transcontinental lines; only one other mil! 
in the city (capacity 300 bbls); reasons for 
selling: owners wish to retire from busi- 
ness. For further particulars apply to 
Campbell & Ottewell, Edmonton. 





(Continued on next page.) 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 175 BBLS CA- 
pacity; grain and feed business having 
large trade in connection; located in city 
of 80,000; Chicago, Milwaukee and Min- 
neapolis trade territory. Write H. W. G., 
2671, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





FOR SALE—300-BBL FLOUR MILL 


and an 11-ft head water power, suf- 
ficient to operate more than half the 
year, with Corliss steam engine aux- 
iliary. Located in one of the best 
wheat-raising districts in Minnesota. 
Mill building capacity sufficient for 
600 bbis. 

Brands well established and busi- 
ness in full running order and mak- 
ing excellent profit. 

Good and private reasons for wish- 
ing to dispose of business and prop- 
erty. 

Only those interested and having 
cash need reply; other offers will not 
be considered. Address 2576, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—THE CONTROLLING INTER- 
est in one of the best paying little mills 
in northeastern South Dakota; owner get- 
ting along in years and wishes to retire 
from active service; this mill has always 
been a money-maker; must be fully inves- 
tigated to be appreciated. Address 2558, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 





£% "a See 


MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


CORPORATION 
AUBURN, NEW YORE 








FOR SALE—THREE 9x24 EHRSAM ROLL- 
er mills, equipped with Allis roll feeders; 
one continuous current 130-volt 7%-kw 
General Electric dynamo in first-class con- 
dition. Address Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN CARTON MA- 
chine Co.’s automatic carton packing ma- 
chine with Hepner scales, suitable for 
packing free flowing cereals, etc; first- 
class condition; equipment for handling 
several sizes of packages. Address J. C. J., 
735 Water Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE—ONE NO. 196-7-D HUHN DRY- 
er, complete with fan, etc., capacity 100 
bus meal, used only about 60 days, cost 
$3,200; will make attractive price to quick 
buyer; one type “L’"’ Union Special sewing 
machine, with extra head, equipped with 
110-volt motor; machine in first-class con- 
dition, been used just 18 months, at- 
tractive price to quick buyer. Sterling 
Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


One Iron Prince scourer No. 5, right 
hand; one Iron Prince scourer No. 
5, left hand; one Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co, separator No. 25, clothed me- 
dium. Address New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—SIX NO. 4 MINNEAPOLIS 
centrifugal reels; 2 No. 4 Allis fiour dress- 
ers; 1 No. 2 Eureka wheat scourer; 1 No. 
5 Western corn sheller; 12 No. 3 (3 sets 
of 4) Great Western meal driers; 2 12-ft. 
corn conditioners; 1 16-ft Essmueller corn 
cooking box, complete; 2 No. 334 Eureka 
wheat washers; 1 No. 333 Eureka wheat 
washer; 4 Eureka wheat whizzers. Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


FOUR GARDNER FEEDERS, $25 EACH; 
one Richardson 30-lb dump automatic 
scale, used less than one year, $150; one 
9x24 Ypsilanti two-pair-high, $300; 11 
pairs 9x30 Allis rolls, $25 a pair; two 75 
h-p steam plants, complete, Corliss en- 
gines, $1,300 each; one Alsop bleacher for 
200-bbl mill, $300; one Alsop bleacher for 
400-bbl mill, $425; four double stands 9x30 
style “A” Allis rolls, caliper full 94in, have 
new Girard feeders, $550, immediate ship- 
ment. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 
Millers & Traders Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. 





Chicago Carton Company 


. Manufacturers of 
FOLDING PAPER BOXES and 
FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 


4433 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, ‘“‘Book 
of Receipts,”” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 265. Its 88 con- 
tain many items that will save you time money 
Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 








The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 


“Eagle-Thistle” 
Chlorinated Lime 


High Strength for Sterilizing Grain 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 
Selling Ages 


61 Broadway EW YORK, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Modern Milling 


Plants 


Mill Supplies and Furnish- 
ings, Special Machines, 
Simplex Grinders, Boynton 


Distributors 


Morris Grain Driers 


‘* Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


GREAT FALLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE 


WINNIPEG, CAN. 








S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Flour and 
Feed 


SACKS 


When 8S. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an every day duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained. 


It usually was, and he early began 
to enjoy a very prosperous and grow- 
ing business. 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour sacks on the market, are 
being maintained. 


The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please. 


Numbered among our customers are ' 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 











“Here’s a Friendly Tip” 


says the Good Judge 





Men who know tobacco, 
chew the best without its 
costing them any more. 
They take alittle chew and 
it’s amazing how the good 
taste stays in a rich, high 
grade chewing tobacco. 
For lasting tobacco satis- 
faction, there’s nothing 
like a small chew of that 
rich-tasting tobacco. 


THE REAL TOBACCO CHEW 


put up in two styles 


RIGHT CUT is a short-cut tobacco 
W-B CUT is a long fine-cut tobacco 
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MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 
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